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IN THIS ISSUE 


Dr. Dennis H. Phillips (School of History, Macquarie University, 
North Ryde, N.S.W., Australia) contributes an article on the—in 
many circles—little-known early history of the work of the Gospel 
Missionary Union in Morocco. As is the case with every historical 
study, the account is selective, and it is unavoidable that some will 
feel that certain material might have been deleted and that other 
information should have been added. The perspective of a non- 
participant observer is bound to be different from that of a partici- 
pant. Dr. Phillips does not claim to offer the G.M.U.’s own perspec- 
tive on the history of their missionary efforts in Morocco, and, 
accepting this fact, it is at the same time obvious that the G.M.U. 
cannot be held responsible for the views offered here. 

Dr. John Paul Mason (The American University in Cairo, Egypt) 
analyzes the relations among the elements which comprise the 
genealogical form of Arab society and the Arabesque motif of 
Islamic art. Considering both historical and anthropological factors, 
he provides a systematic enumeration and analysis of these forms 
to underscore the presence of certain congruent themes. 

Dr. James J. Cooke’s article focuses on the role Eugène Etienne 
played in the emergence of colon dominance in Algeria between 
1884 and 1905. Dr. Cooke (Department of History, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss.) delivered this paper at the annual 
convention of the African Studies Association in Philadelphia on 
November 10, 1972. 

It would be wrong to describe the history of Christian reflections 
on the theme of "Christians and men of other faiths” in terms 
suggesting that there has been a linear development from one major 
interpretation to the other. Sharply contrasting positions have been 
defended by different people at any given time. One of the present 
trends is a genuine dialogue, in which—as one document expressed 
it—conversion is seen as “a growing mutual awareness of the pres- 
ence of God in an encounter in which each becomes responsible for 
the other and where both seek openness in witness before God.” 
In the Notes of the Quarter attention is drawn to three of the 
dialogue-conferences held in 1974. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN MOROCCO 


“The servant of God must not overstep borders.” 
Moroccan proverb 


The first organized American missionary outreach to Morocco began 
in 1895 with the arrival in Tangier of three evangelists representing 
the Gospel Missionary Union of Kansas. To these zealous exponents of 
the Gospel, Morocco represented not an impenetrable barrier, but 
rather a tough, challenging mission field. Doors heretofore closed for 
centuries seemed to be creaking open at last. 

For these first pioneers, and the other missionaries who joined them 
later, Morocco seemed like “antiquity canned alive’—an enchanting 
living image of Biblical times. That image soon proved a barren mirage. 
The rugged adjustment to the task of living in an undeveloped country 
sobered the missionaries and left them somewhat disenchanted. A few 
quit, but most never lost faith in their calling. They were willing to 
work rather cheerfully for years without the encouragement of a single 
confirmed convert. One surmises from their implicit faith and abiding 
dedication to what they believed to be God’s work that, even had they 
fully realized the enormous difficulties in what seemed to others a 
hopeless task, they would not have turned back. They found solace in 
simple and total faith. Their call was to sow. The Lord would take 
care of the increase ` 

The American missionary effort in Morocco had its roots in the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Kansas in the days when 
the word ‘Christian’ still reflected the dominant theme of YMCA 
activities. The organization thrived in the western United States, 
thanks largely to the evangelical fervor of its preacher leaders, who 
were not afraid to take their stand for Christ among the tough cowboys 
of Abilene and Topeka. Periodically, a wave of evangelical fervor 
swept over these rough-and-tumble frontier towns. From these seem- 


1 George C. Reed, Memories of Morocco, 1897-1914 (n.p.; [Gospel Missionary Union], 
n.d.); John 4:37. 
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ingly improbable places sprang missionaries willing to devote their 
lives to preaching the Gospel around the world. 

The Kansas state chapter of the YMCA developed from a local 
association founded at Topeka in 1879. Drawing together small groups 
previously established in other parts of the state, the Topeka orga- 
nization hosted the first statewide YMCA convention in November, 
1882, a gathering noted for its tone of spiritual revival. It was a 
meeting of theological ‘fundamentalists,’ although in the West words 
like ‘fundamentalist’ and ‘liberal’ had not yet come into vogue to 
describe the cleavage which divided Protestants in their approach 
to Scriptural interpretation and other theological formulations. For 
believers out West, “the adverb ‘devotedly’ was almost superfluous. 
All who were classed as ‘religious’ were ‘devotedly’ s0."* 

As Kansas developed during the 1880s, the growth was reflected in 
the expansion of the YMCA. Attendance at statewide conventions 
increased from less than 100 delegates at the Topeka meeting in 1882 
to almost 1,000 at the state convention in 1889. Part of this success 
was directly attributable to the hard work of “the great evangelistic 
leader” and state YMCA secretary, George S. Fisher, himself son of 
missionary parents to Jamaica. Fisher took the Biblical injunction, 
“Go ye into all the world," quite literally. It was he more than any 
other who gave the Kansas YMCA a powerful missionary flavor.? 

This missionary emphasis culminated in the enthusiastic state 
meetings held at Abilene in 1888 and Topeka in 1889. World famous 
evangelists of the caliber of Dwight L. Moody and E. W. Bliss visited 
Kansas. Dr. H. Grattan Guinness, a noted British Bible teacher who 
had already established & mission training institute in England and 
& mission station on the Congo River, took part in the conventions 
and summer Bible camps in 1889. At one such summer Bible conference 
near Ottawa, Kansas, Dr. Guinness captivated his audience of young 
men with a description of desperate spiritual need in Africa’s “vast 
Sudan, an area 4,000 miles long and 1,000 miles wide where sixty 
million people lived without God, without hope, and without a single 
missionary." 4 

As a result of appeals like this, an incident occurred which from 
that day to this has been interpreted among some believers as a 


? Ralph M. Cauthorn, “The Kansas State Young Men's Christian Association,” in 
560 Years of History: Kansas State Y.M.C.A. (n.p.; [Gospel Missionary Union], n.d.), 
pp. 1-5; Ira V. Brown, “The Higher Criticism Comes to America, 1880-1900," Journal 
of the Presbyterian. Historical Society, X X X VIII (1960), 193-212. 

3 Cauthorn, "Kansas YMCA,” pp. 6-7. 

4 “Handbook of Information” (Smithville, Mo. ; GMU, 1969), p. 3. 
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providential sign calling missionaries to the African field. Among 
those responding to Dr. Guinness’ sermon was a promising young man, 
Wil Mitchell, who that very day consecrated his life to Christian 
service in the Sudan. During the afternoon he went boating with a 
friend on the river which flowed near the Ottawa Bible camp. The two 
men became so deeply involved in a discussion of “the needs of the 
heathen world" that they allowed the boat to drift over a small dam. 
The tiny vessel capsized and Mitchell drowned. Dr. James H. Brooks, 
a well-known Bible teacher present at the camp with Dr. Guinness, 
delivered a powerful eulogy, pointing out that God had spoken to 
all present by taking Will Mitchell’s life. The tragedy deepened the 
impression already made on the young men by persuasive speakers 
and a number came forward to take Mitchell’s place. 

A party of nine missionaries, seven men and two women, finally 
crossed the Atlantic to open the Sudan field. Within a matter of weeks 
after their arrival in Africa, even before any of them reached their goal 
in the Niger valley, five of the nine were dead from African diseases. 
Before leaving Kansas, one of their number had vowed to carry the 
Gospel into the heart of Africa, “though every step be over the grave 
of a missionary." With his burial early in the venture, the tragic 
prophecy seemed to be coming true. In fact, the early Sudan venture 
proved so costly that it had to be suspended.* A new thrust was made 
into the Sudan in 1919, and the work has continued uninterrupted 
since that time. 

Bold adventures like the Sudanese missionary effort soon created 
hesitation within the International Committee of the YMCA regarding 
independent evangelical schemes. The New York-based YMCA 
committee stated its willingness to cooperate with evangelical churches 
both at home and abroad, but it would not condone a missionary 
program independent of the churches. The Kansas brethren responded 
by withdrawing from the YMCA. In 1892 George S. Fisher led the way 
in founding the World’s Gospel Union, which changed its name to the 
Gospel Missionary Union (GMU) in 1901. The GMU dedicated itself to 
promotion of Bible study, consecrated Christian living, sound doctrine, 
and “the preaching of the Gospel where Christ is not named." This 
emphasis on neglected mission fields focused GMU attention upon 
Morocco after the failure of the Sudan venture.* 


5 Reed, Memories, p. 3; Evelyn Stenbook, ' Miss Terri!” : The Story of Maude Cary, 
Pioneer GMU Missionary in Morocco (Lincoln, Neb.: Back to the Bible Presa, 1970), 
p. 67; Interview with Miss Evelyn Stenbock, GMU headquatera, Smithville, Mo., 
Aug. 23, 1971. 

9 Reed, Memories, p. 4; Cauthorn, “Kansas YMCA,” pp. 8-0; “Handbook,” pp. 4-5. 
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The Christian experience has deep historical roots in North Africa. 
The ancient Christian church in North Africa produced such spiritual 
giants as Tertullian, the great apologist of the faith in the second 
century; Cyprian, the martyred third-century churchman; and the 
venerable St. Augustin. During the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian, two Christians, Cassien and Marcel, were martyred (298 
A.D.) in the publie square at Tangier. Centuries later, the Muslim 
sickle “not only reaped the North African Church, but uprooted it." 

Rome did not entirely forget the Maghrib, but Catholic attempts at 
penetration were limited. In 1219 8t. Francis sent missionaries to 
Morocco. They were promptly martyred at Marrakesh (1220) and 
Ceuta (1227). In 1233 Pope Gregory IX unsuccessfully invited the 
Sultan to convert to Christianity. After that, Franciscan bishops from 
Spain established missions in several Moroccan cities, but all were 
expelled (except from Tangier) in the 1790s.* 

The Spanish-Moroccan War in the early 1860s coincided with the 
spiritual offensive of Father Charles Martial Allemand Lavigerie 
(1825-1892) in Algeria. Both the war and the new Catholic thrust 
helped focus European attention on the Maghrib. Although the work 
of Father Lavigerie's “White Fathers" and “Sisters of Our Lady of 
African Missions" touched Morocco only slightly, they helped pave the 
way for the real advent of Catholic influence which followed the 
European partition of Morocco in 1912.? 

Like Father Lavigerie, Protestant missionaries began their work 
among the Berber Kabyle peoples of Algeria. Between 1876 and 1881 
the English evangelist, George Pearce, visited the Kabyle several 


7 Joseph James Cooksey, The Land of the Vanished Church : A Survey of North Africa 
(London: World Dominion Press, 1926), p. 26; see also pp. 17, 102; Edward Gibbon 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (D. M. Low abridgement; Baltimore ; Pelican, 
1963), pp. 178-179, 211-214, 216-217, 475-476. 

8 Henry Koehler, Z/ Eglise chrétienne du Maroc et la Mission Franctscaine 1221-1790 
(Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient, 1935), pp. xiii, 226-231. 

? Lavigerie became an archbishop in 1866, a cardinal in 1882 and, in 1884, Arohbishop 
of Carthage and Primate of Africa. See Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Nineteenth Century 
Outside Europe; The Americas, the Pacific, Asia, and Africa, Vol. III of Christianity In A 
Revolutionary Age: A History of Christianity in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
(5 vols.; New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958-1962), 393; Glenn D. Kittler, The White 
Fathers (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), pp. 10-12, 70-90; A. Pons, La Nouvelle 
Église d Afrique ou le Catholicisme en Algérie, en Tunisie e au Maroc depuis 1830 (Tunis : 
Librairie Louis Naumura, 1930), pp. xv, 236, 343; T. W. M. Marshall, Les Missions 
chrétiennes (2 vols. ; Paris: Ambroise Bray, 1865), I, 472-473; William Sharp, "Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s Work in North Africa,” The Atlantic Monthly, LX XIV (1804), 214-222; 
J. R. Slatery, “Lavigerie, the New St. Paul," The Catholic World, LVI (1893), 593-608; 
The New Catholic Encyclopedia (15 vols. ; New York : MoGraw Hill, 1966), IX, 1149-1160. 
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times. He finally published a pamphlet, “Mission to the Kabyles," 
calling for the organization of a Protestant mission in Algeria. A 
committee of management was formed under Pearce and fellow 
evangelists, Edward Glenny and H. Grattan Guinness. The mission 
was established in the fall of 1881 and Glenny then turned his attention 
to Morocco, organizing a Tangier station for the North Africa Mission 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society.1° 

Even though the North African Mission constituted the first impor- 
tant Protestant missionary society in Morocco, there were pioneers 
who preceded Glenny and his workers. The London Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel Among the Jews had established a lonely 
station at Mogador in 1875 under the direction of the Reverend J. B. 
Ginsburg. An itinerant American missionary, the Reverend Baldwin, 
brought his huge family to Tangier during the 1870s and toured the 
country for several years preaching the Gospel. But it was not until 
1884, when the North ‘African Mission acquired a valuable piece of 
property on the Marshán plateau overlooking Tangier, that the 
Protestant mission effort began to take permanent root. 

English missionaries soon began to fan out into the interior of 
Morocco. Arzila [Asilah], down the coast from Tangier, was the first 
target. In 1888 Miss Emma Herdman led two other women mis- 
sionaries to Fez where they successfully established a small medical 
station. Missions were also set up in Larache, Tetuan and Casablanca. 
By the turn of the century, thirty-seven workers, including four doc- 
tors, were laboring in Morocco for the North African Mission. 

In 1886, Dr. Robert Kerr, representing the Presbyterian Church 
of England, established the Central Morocco Mission with his base at 
Rabat. Two years later, a Southern Morocco Mission was established 
at Mogador by a Scotsman, John Anderson. This group soon developed 
stations in Saffi and Mazagan. Eventually, Anderson moved the head- 
quarters for the southern effort to Marrakesh where a small hospital 
was established.1? 


10 The Encyclopedia of Missions, ed. Edwin Munsell Bliss, II (1891), 179; The Mis- 
stonary Year Book for 1889-1890, IX (New York : McGraw Hill, 1966), 1149-1150. 

11 Budgett Meakin, ‘Morocco As A Mission Field," M RW, XXIII (June, 1900), 458. 
With regard to Ginsburg, the American commercial agent at Mogador, Abraham Corcos 
(a Moroccan Jew) complained to the U.S. consul, Felix Mathews, that the efforts of 
“conversionista” like Ginsburg to "avail and seduce Jews with charity” led inevitably 
to disturbances in the city. The poor Jews were caught, Coroos complained, between the 
**converaioniste" on the one side and the fanatical Muslims on the other. See A. Coroos to 
Mathews, July 23, 1879, PR-M, NA, RG 84. 

13 Meakin, “Morocco,” p. 459; Robert Kerr, Pionsering in Morocco; A Record of 
Seven Years’ Medical Mission In the Palace and the Hui (London : H. R. Allenson, 1804), 
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Men like Dr. Guinness linked the English initiative in the Morocco 
mission work to the United States with their trips to America to 
publicize the need for more workers. In 1894 when “God seemed to 
lay this Muslim stronghold upon the hearts of the brethren," the first 
American volunteer to come forward was the Rev. Albert J. Nathan.1? 
Nathan had served as pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Oklahoma City as well as a guiding force in the World's Gospel 
Union. Son of a wealthy orthodox Jew, he had immigrated to the 
United States and was converted to Christianity on the Bowery in 
New York City. Disinherited and disowned by his family, he became a 
man without a past. Migrating to Kansas, he rose rapidly to prominence 
in Christian evangelical work where “God... very graciously blessed 
his service, not only as a pastor and general evangelist, but also in 
stirring up a practical interest for the neglected people in the Regions 
Beyond...."14 

For A.J. Nathan and his family, the “Regions Beyond” soon 
evolved from a distant generality to be mentioned mainly in prayer 
requests into & burdensome specific calling to personal commitment. 
Nathan was deeply moved as he read about the oppressed condition 
of the Jews in Morocco. His proposal that the GMU take up work 
there received the support of Fisher and other leaders in Kansas. 
In 1894 Nathan declared his intention to take his wife and their four 
young children to Morocco to begin the mission work. The oldest child, 
Alda, was five; the youngest, Paul, was five months. 

On the morning of December 19, 1894, the Nathans, accompanied 
by two other GMU missionaries, Henry A. Hammer of Oklahoma and 
Miss Hettie Fernbaugh of Abilene, boarded the White Star Line’s 
Teutonic for the first leg of their journey to Morocco. Hammer, a Wést 
Virginian (born 1862), went West as a schoolteacher, and in 1893 had 
made his commitment to mission work at a GMU Bible camp in 
Oklahoma City. Excited about the prospects of opening a new mission 
field, he is alleged to have cried as the Teutonic slipped her moorings, 
“Lift up your eyes, Morocco, for a gleam of light is coming to you."15 


pp. 17-25, 250-251. For some of the tangible results of the British mission effort in 
Morocoo, see the statistics reported in James 8. Dennis, Christian Missions and Social 
Progress : A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions (3 vols.; New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1897-1900), I, 430, 458, and III, 67. 

13 “Handbook,” p. 5. 

14 GM, III (Deo., 1894), 2. The Gospel Message still serves as the monthly publication 
of the Gospel Missionary Union. The 19th- and early 20th-century issues are filled with 
letters from, and editorial comments concerning, the missionaries in Morocco. See also 
Stenbook, “Miss Terri l,” pp. 14-18. 

15 Ibid., p. 15. 
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Hettie Fernbaugh originally agreed to accompany the Nathan family 
as a maid and caretaker for the children, but her own potential for 
independent missionary work was not overlooked. Her Sunday School 
class designated the November Sunday prior to her departure for New 
York as “Missionary Day,” and $80.28 was gathered through free will 
offerings from the ninety-one people present to finance her trip.1* 

The Morocco-bound missionaries landed at Liverpool the day after 
Christmas. Nathan and Hammer, leaving the women and children 
behind, set out immediately for London. Hammer went into a series 
of working conferences with the British missionary, Edward Glenny. 
Nathan proceeded to Hamburg where he restored proper relations with 
his parents. The missionary party gathered again at Liverpool at the 
end of the first week in January, 1895, for the trip to Gibraltar. On 
January 9 they orossed the Strait from Gibraltar and landed at 
Tangier.1? 

Representatives of the North African Mission were on hand to reseue 
the novice American missionaries from the grasping mass of hawkers, 
guides and pimps who have ‘welcomed’ foreign visitors to Tangier since 
medieval days. The new arrivals were lodged temporarily in the Vic- 
toria Hotel. 

During their first full day in Tangier, Nathan and Hammer con- 
fronted a problem which would trouble American missionaries in 
Morocco for years to come—the challenge of finding suitable housing. 
Nathan complained of the poor construction and lack of adequate 
sanitation facilities in most Moroccan houses. “Another great diffi- 
culty,” he reported, 


was that we would think we had almost secured a house, after 
having talked the matter all over two or three times, having 
perhaps walked four or five miles and spent a half day, when the 
whole trade would fall through. This process occurred several 
times, but we were able by the Grace of God to keep sweet and say 
Hallelujah.: i 


Not until ten days after their arrival were the missionaries able to 
move into & permanent residence. The house, situated just outside the 
city walls, had no water and stood within eight feet of a noisy Spanish 
saloon. But it was airy, big enough for the entire party, and rented 
for only $19 & month. Using the house as both home and office, the 


16 GM, III (Deo., 1894), 2; George C. Reed, “The Work of the Gospel Missionary 
Union in Morooco : The Beginning of the Morooco Mission,” GM, LVI (Deo., 1947), 8. 

17 GM, III (Jan., 1895), 2;Ibid., IV (Feb., 1896), 3. 

18 Ibid., ILI (Feb., 1896), p. 3; Stenbock, “Miss Terri 1," pp. 16-17. 
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missionaries set to work immediately. Nathan conducted a Scriptural 
research hour, which he called a ““Worker’s Bible Study," every week- 
end. During the week all the missionaries concentrated on Arabic 
language lessons under the experienced British missionaries. Thursdays 
and Sundays were days of prayer and worship as well as market days. 
Nathan, noting that many Moors walked ten to twenty miles from 
their mountain homes to Tangier on market days, conceived the idea 
of a rest station for travellers. A twelve-by-twenty-foot room was 
secured and made to house up to eighteen persons overnight. At seven 
o’clock every evening a short evangelical service was conducted. The 
missionaries estimated that they reached as many as six thousand 
Moors & year in this manner at an estimated cost of only $250 per 
year.1? 

All the missionaries were particularly struck by what they saw on 
market days. Even Nathan, who had seen misery from European 
ghettos to the New York Bowery, remarked, 


the need and destitution are awful... as we wend our way with 
the multitude toward the market place we notice that the roadside 
is beset with beggars who plead for alms in piteous tones and are 
glad for the smallest gift. 


The American missionary leader praised God for the opportunity to 
serve such neglected people. “God help us," he wrote, “to arise and 
carry the Gospel of joy and peace to them.” 

The teeming markets in Tangier reminded the missionaries that 
crowded souks existed throughout the interior of Morocco where 
millions lived without Christ. As their linguistic ability improved, the 
Americans set about translating a few verses of John and projecting 
plans to penetrate into the interior of Morocco with the Gospel. 

During the summer of 1895, Nathan and Hammer rode a circuit of 
towns and villages near Tangier, preaching in broken Arabic and 
sharing Scripture from the four chapters of John and the four Psalms 
(the 1st, 23rd, 100th and 121st) they had translated into colloquial 
Arabic. Driven by a desire to “Rescue the Perishing;'" both men 
returned to Tangier enthusiastic about prospects in the interior.?? 


19 GM, III (March, 1895), 2. 

20 Ibid., II (Feb., 1895), 3. 

21 Ibid., III (April, 1895), 2. 

33 “Rescue the Perishing" is & popular fundamentalist hymn written by a blind 
woman, Fanny J. Crosby (1820-1915). The first words m the song are ‘‘Rescue the 
perishing, care for the dying; Snatch them in pity from ain and the grave; Weep o’er 
the errmg ones, lift up the fallen, tell them of Jesus the mighty to save." 
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To help in the work, the missionaries recruited “a young Assyrian” 
Christian, Ameen Kisbany, who spoke Arabic fluently. They laid 
plans for a mission station in the coastal town of Larache, ninety 
kilometers south of Tangier. They also began to consider the possibility 
of stations at El Kesar (Ksar-el-Kebir) and Meknes. Hammer and 
Nathan were both particularly intrigued by Meknes and Fez, the 
ancient strongholds of the empire. Nathan determined to maintain 
the house in Tangier as the group’s base of operations and his own 
headquarters. In the meantime, as plans progressed for expansion, 
he opened a small shop in Tangier as an outlet for religious literature. 
With the help of Dr. and Mrs. Rocha of the British-sponsored Mildmay 
Mission to the Jews, Nathan increased his personal work among the 
Moorish Hebrews of the city.* 

With all the new projects, the projected scope of the work had quickly 
outgrown the number of workers in Morocco. The pioneer missionaries 
sent urgent requests home for more laborers. Their prayers were 
answered when four more missionaries were added to the fold on 
December 13, 1895. Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Rockafellar of Abilene turned 
over to the GMU all their considerable financial assets and property 
80 that they might enter the mission field on the same destitute footing 
as their colleagues. They arrived in Tangier with their baby daughter, 
Nellie, and two other missionaries—Martha C. Richards of Ohio and 
Clinton Reed of Iowa. In November, 1896, the group was further 
strengthened by the arrival of two young men, a Canadian, Herbert 
P. Elson and a Kansan, Oma E. Simpson. A year later a Minnesota 
family, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Welliver with baby Paul, and Clinton 
Reed’s cousin, George C. Reed of Weeping Water, Nebraska, came out 
to join the team.*« 

When the new missionaries arrived in Tangier they could not look 
forward to a quiet period of restful adjustment to the climate and 
customs of the country. The emphasis of the work was now in the 
interior and the new people were moved promptly to their posts. 
George Reed and the Wellivers, for example, arrived in Gibraltar on 
the morning of October 18, 1897. By that afternoon they were in 
Tangier. Four days later they were packed up on donkeys and en route 
to Meknes.25 

Hammer and Kisbany had opened the Meknes station in November, 


23 GM, IV (May-June, 1895), 2-3; IV (July, 1895), 2-3; IV (Aug., 1895), 2; IV (Sept., 
1895), 2; V (June, 1896), 2; Stanbook, “Misa Terri!” pp. 18-19. 

*4 Ibid., pp. 18-19; Reed, Memories, pp. 5-0; GM, IV (Oot., 1895), 2; IV (Nov., 1895), 
2-3; IV (Dec., 1895), 2-8; V (Nov., 1898), 7. 

25 Reed, Memories, pp. 10-12; Nathan to Burke, Oot. 19, 1897, PR-T, NA, RG 84. 
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1895. The Rockafellar family and Miss Richards went directly to 
Meknes upon their arrival in Morocco. Kisbany concentrated on 
teaching the new arrivals Arabic, while Hammer instructed them on 
the proper way to approach both Muslims and Jews with the message 
of Christ. The missionaries opened a small clinic even though none was 
medically qualified. They reasoned that in the midst of such need, 
formal credentials did not mean much. The Moroccans automatically 
considered all missionaries medical men anyway. Hammer spent his 
afternoons consulting thirty or forty patients, dispensing advice and a 
few medicines, and preaching the Gospel. 

With a foothold firmly established at Meknes, the work in the interior 
of Morocco progressed rapidly. In 1896 Hammer, who had taken 
Martha Richards as his wife, moved his work to Fez. Clinton Reed and 
Herbert Elson opened a station at "El Ksar," forty kilometers south- 
east of Larache. Orna Simpson took up Hammer's work at the Meknes 
station while the Rockafellar family moved to Larache in 1898.26 

In the winter of 1896-97 George B. Fisher travelled from Kansas 
to Morocco on a tour of inspection. His presence, a personal expression 
of support from people back home, strengthened the mission as each 
individual missionary rededicated his efforts to a more active service 
in Morooco.*? 

By the time the Wellivers and George Reed arrived late in 1897, 
GMU missionaries had been at work in Morocco for over two years. By 
dint of hard study, the language skills of the first group were quite 
good. They had travelled, preaching with increasing fluency, through- 
out most of northern and central Morocco. The missionaries reported 
receiving a generally hospitable treatment from the Moors. They were 
considered “quite a curiosity to the people," but they were not harmed, 
and in 1898 George Reed wrote, “There have been stormy times, some 
curses and threats, but they are not the rule, as one might suppose 
in so fanatical a land. ...”28 However, as their outreach increased, 
Moorish governors became suspicious of these outspoken foreigners 
who so boldly questioned the validity of the one true faith. 


% GM, V (Feb., 1897), 2-3. The Rockafellar family, plagued like all the other mis- 
sionaries with ill health, retired from the mission in 1902 and returned to the United 
States. See Reed, Memories, p. 16. 

37 GM, V (Jan., 1897), 5-7; V (Feb., 1897), 7-8. 

39 GM, VIT (Nov., 1898), 2; IV (March, 1896), 203. In 1895 Nathan had to call upon 
U.S. Consul Barclay to assure housing for Hammer and Kisbany in Meknes. The American 
mismonary leader wrote that a house could only be obtained with "the help of God and 
your kind interference.” See Nathan to Barclay, ''Mequinez," Oot. 13, 1805, PR-T, 
NA, RG 84. 
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Nathan was the first to experience opposition in Tangier where the 
city’s governor regularly closed the shop the missionaries had opened 
for distributing religious literature. Moroccan authorities accused the 
American missionary of selling kef along with his Scriptures. On one 
occasion in 1897, the governor of Tangier ordered workmen to cement 
the shop door shut. Nathan’s native servant who ran the store was 
arrested and temporarily jailed. The missionary leader took his case 
straight to the U.S. Consul, demanding $1,000 in damages from the 
Moroccan Government as well as assurances that his shop would not 
be disturbed again.** 

The Wellivers and George Reed experienced serious local opposition 
to their ministry from the very beginning of their tenure in Morocco. 
They were welcomed to Meknes by the GMU contingent already there, 
but the Moroccan authorities did not take well to this fresh infusion of 
foreign missionaries. The governor of Meknes promptly denied the new 
arrivals housing. The missionaries turned to the U.S. Consul at Tangier 
who filed a protest with the Moorish Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
State Department, after some delay, intervened on behalf of the 
missionaries, instructing its consul to demand that proper housing be 
made available to all Americans in Morocco.®° 

The Moroccans were not alone in their growing suspicion of the 
Americans. The British missionaries cautioned the Americans to go 
slowly at first. They stressed the dangers of an unrestrained missionary 
approach in such a hostile land. The English missionaries watched with 
increasing skepticism as Nathan and Hammer began their itinerating 
tours into unsafe country when they could barely command the rudi- 
ments of the language. The fastidious British criticized the Americans 
for preaching in public and asserted that flamboyant street corner 
tactics would do more harm than good. They looked on in horror as the 
American novice missionaries were packed off into the interior of a 
wild land almost before: they had time to look around Tangier.*: 

The Moorish leaders of Meknes expressed similar sentiments in a 
more forceful manner. In 1899 the governor of Meknes complained 


l 

29 Nathan to Burke, June.]2, 1896, and June 14 and 23, 1897, PR-T, NA, RG 84. 

39 Cridler to Gummeré, Washington, June 30, 1899, PR, I-T, NA, RG 84. The State 
Department based its demand on British treaties with Morooco and U.S. most-favored- 
nation privileges. The reasoning was that since the British missionaries had experienced 
few difficulties in this regard, the Americans had a right to demand equal treatment, 

31 Evelyn Stenbock, herself a Morocco missionary in more recent times, writes of the 
situation in Fez: “The British missionaries who lived across town strongly disagreed 
with the open methods of witness used by the Americans. They differed so strongly that 
the excellent fellowship between the two groups was cut off completely." See Stenbook's 
"Miss Terri" pp. 31-32. 
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that the Americans insisted upon endangering their own lives by 
preaching to wild Berber tribesmen in the countryside outside the 
safety of the city’s huge earthen walls. Their undisguised attempt to 
alter the religion of the people, complained the governor, had given 
rise to numerous plots against them. Mohammed Torres, the Moorish 
Foreign Minister who conveyed the governor’s protests to the U.S. 
Consul, complained about the conduct of the missionaries : 


... their way of acting is not that of wise people; they leave their 
effects in dangerous places, dealing with children and with worth- 
less people, until they [the Berbers] may have made a conspiracy 
to harm them .... They ought to remain in a suitable place in 
town in accordance with their position.3# 


The missionaries shrugged off such opposition as the machinations 
of the devil. They accused the governor of Meknes of trying to keep 
them bottled up within city walls by suggesting that false dangers 
existed in the countryside. The Americans knew, but rarely admitted 
openly, that the Moorish administrators were limited in what they 
could do. As missionary George Reed put it privately, "The magistrates 
realized that if anything happened to us it might cost the Moorish 
Government dearly, and the people also were afraid.’’s 

As the years passed, missionary pioneers like Victor Swanson, who 
arrived in 1901, and George Reed expanded their ministry among the 
Berbers of the countryside, in line with their interpretation of the oft- 
quoted injunction, “Go ye into all the world." The men often travelled 
for long periods, living under tents in remote villages. As the American 
missionary emphasis shifted from Morocco as a whole to the Berbers 
in particular, the language problem was further complicated. Study 
of one or several among the Arabic, Hebrew, Berber and Spanish 
languages consumed a major portion of every missionary’s time. As a 
group, they proved highly motivated and adept scholars who made 
rapid progress. 

The task of translating the Scriptures came high on their list of 
priorities. They appeared, perhaps, a bit absurd in their drive to get 
the Word of God into Arabic for the people of a country over 95 per 
cent illiterate. But the missionaries were convinced that reading 
Scripture to the Moorish people in their own tongue would be of a 


33 Torres to Lilly, Tangier, May 30, 1899, PR-T, NA, RG 84; see also Torres to 
Gummeré, May 17, 1899; the Kalifa of Meknes to Gummeré, May 14, 1899; Hamed Ben 
Mussa Ben Hamed to Gummeré, Fez, Oct. 22, 1899; and Gummeré to the Grand Vizier, 
Hamed Ben Musa Ben Hamed, Oot. 3, 1899, all in ibid. 

33 Reed, Memories, p. 19. 
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tremendous significance. Using a pamphlet, “Shall Morocco Have a 
Bible Its Millions Can Understand?” which they had written to 
publicize the cause, the missionaries had secured by 1899 annual GMU 
appropriations of almóst $1,000 earmarked solely for translation. 
This amount constituted one-sixth of the yearly total used to fund the 
entire GMU mission operation in Morocco.?4 

The investment finally bore fruit in 1899 when the missionaries won 
their first convert. A young Moroccan incense vendor named Drees 
convinced the missionaries at Fez that he had sincerely accepted 
Jesus Christ as his personal Savior. He expressed his new faith by 
proclaiming Christ publicly and eating during the forbidden daylight 
hours of Ramadan. The missionaries rejoiced at these acts, the boldest 
stand they had yet known a Moor to take for Christ in Morocco. Drees 
soon found himself the target of sustained and violent public retribu- 
tion. He was stoned and beaten. His shop was broken into and much 
of his property was destroyed. Through it all he remained faithful. . 

At the annual Morocco mission conference held at Larache in 
October, 1899, Drees was publicly examined by the missionaries in an 
Arabic language service to ascertain the validity of his new faith. 
He passed all the necessary requirements and was baptized in the 
Atlantic Ocean by Brothers Hammer and Nathan. The missionaries 
proclaimed him “the first convert to thus make his good confession in 
connection with our Morocco work.” The Morocco work, at that time, 
was four years old. There were eight GMU missionaries and their 
families at five different ‘posts in the northern half of the empire.s5 

The baptism of Drees was a great encouragement to the missionaries. 
In general, the public preaching appeared fruitless and often ignited 
demonstrations of outright hostility.* When things got rough the 
missionaries concentrated on what they called “shop work.” The 
markets and bazaars of every Moorish town and village were composed 


34 GM, VII (April, 1899), 2-3. 

35 Ibid., VI (Feb., 1899), 2; VII (March, 1899), 2; VII (April, 1899), 2; VIII (Oct.-Nov., 
1890), 2.3. : 

36 One missionary with lengthy experience in Moroooo after World War IL disputes 
thia statement in part. He contends that it is far easier to engage an average Moroccan 
in gerious conversation on subjects concerning religion than it is a man in the street in 
America. Interview with missionary John Barcus, GMU headquarters, Smithville, Mo., 
Aug. 23, 1971. There 1s no doubt that public preaching in Morocco attracted the curious. 
The street corner speaker is rarely ignored there. But the letters and reports of the early 
missionsries are filled with accounts of opposition from individuals among such native 
crowds, See also Charles Mensink, “A Tour of Morocco," MRW, XXIV (1901), 445-446; 
James Haldane, Missionary Romance in Morocco (London: Pickering & Inglis, 1937), 
p. 16. 
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of tiny cubbyholes where each merchant or artisan did his work and 
marketed his goods. Often the 'shop' was the street floor room of the 
artisan’s house. “Shop work" consisted of moving from one shop to the 
next to “introduce the subject of the Gospel by presenting a portion of 
the Scriptures.” The missionaries met with varied responses, ranging 
from passive inattention to open hostility.*? 

Women missionaries devoted themselves to home visitation, because 
they proved far more adept than the men at gaining entrance into 
Moroccan homes. Their efforts were devoted to consultation with 
Moorish women and children. (No foreign woman, no matter how 
brilliant, was in a position to instruct a Moroccan man on the virtues 
of changing his faith.)** The women missionaries often dressed in native 
garb and gained access without difficulty into the feminine confines of 
Moroccan homes. Since many Moorish women were not well instructed 
in matters of faith, the foreign women were usually greeted with 
curiosity, interest, much laughter and invitations to return. But the 
next visit almost always proved a bitter disappointment. When the 
menfolk found out what was going on, the doors were closed and 
bolted.3¢ 

The missionaries also made a point of visiting some of the bustling 
weekly country markets which have been held in rural Morocco for 
centuries. Thousands of people from the surrounding countryside would 
turn some desolate spot into a beehive of activity for a single day 
each week. The missionaries liked these picturesque country fairs and 
visited them as often as possible, preaching the Gospel whenever they 
could. 4 

While work of this type progressed, changes ocourred in the mis- 
sionary staff. For vague reasons apparently connected with personality 
conflicts, Nathan’s relationship to the GMU was terminated in 1899. 
He did not leave Morocco immediately, for as late as 1904 he is to be 
found still travelling around the empire acting as an informal advisor 
and private investigator for the U.S. Consul.“ In 1900 the Hammers 
returned to America. Both Elson and Simpson left the GMU, and in 


3? Reed, Memories, pp. 18-19. 

38 This is not to say that women in general, and foreign women in particular, had no 
influence in Morocco. Witness, for example, the interesting life of an Englishwoman, 
the Sharfa of Wazan, as recounted in Emily (Shareefa of) Wazan, My Infe Story 
(London: E. Arnold, 1911). 

39 Reed, Memories, pp. 19-21. 

40 Ibid., pp. 21-22, 33-44, 48-49. 

41 Gummeré to Toel, July 27, 1904, and Nathan to Toel, Aug. 25, 1904, PR-C, NA, 
RG 84. A document signed by the American Consul General on January 1, 1904, testifies 
to Nathan’s presence in Morocco at that time; NA, RG 59. 
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1901 Clinton Reed returned to the United States on temporary medical 
furlough. As replacements, the mission sent out five new recruits, three 
of them women, in the: fall of 1901. The decision was made to con- 
centrate the missionary forces in Meknes and Fez to work among the 
Shilha Berbers inhabiting the rugged terrain south of the two orthodox 
cities. 

To help in this work, Welliver recruited as a guide a Berber called 
“Bassu” from the Ait Yusi village of Sebain southeast of Fez. Bassu 
led the missionaries on camping trips to his village where the Americans 
preached the Gospel. With the help of the U.S. Consul at Tangier, the 
missionaries secured a large house in Fez so that villagers of Sebain 
could rest overnight when they journeyed into the city to peddle their 
meager lots of charcoal. 43 

The work among the Berbers seemed to go well until the entire 
Christian outreach suffered a tragic setback. One October evening in 
1902 Mr. and Mrs. David J. Cooper, English missionaries of the North 
African Mission at Fez, made one of their occasional visits to the 
Wellivers for tea. At noon on the following day David Cooper was shot 
dead in the street by a mountain tribesman who used & chunk of rock 
salt as an improvised bullet. The assassin, openly declaring that he had 
journeyed into the city with the express purpose of killing a *Nasarani," 
fled for protection to the sacred shrine of Moulay Idriss, the patron 
saint of Fez. The young Sultan, Abd al-Aziz, astonished and angered 
many of the orthodox Muslim citizens of Fez by ordering the sanctuary 
violated to capture the murderer. The man was paraded through Fez, 
bound backwards on a donkey, then summarily executed. One thousand 
gold sovereigns were paid to Mrs. Cooper as an indemnity. 

The Sultan’s unprecedented desecration of a holy shrine, combined 
with the growing strength of the rebel leader, Bu Hamara, rendered 
the situation in Fez and Meknes untenable for the missionaries. 
Shortly after Cooper’s death they were all evacuated to Larache. 
Visions of a Moorish sequel to “the Boxer butcheries in China” were 
foremost in their minds as they moved toward the coast. Yet, when 
they reached the comparative safety of Larache, all were overcome 
with a sense of guilt. They felt that they had placed their own personal 
security before the Lord’s work and had run away from the greatest 


48 The new missionaries were F.C. Enyart, Victor Swanson, Irene Ward, Nellie 
Olson and Maude Cary. Bee Reed, Memories, pp. 17-22; Stenbook, “Miss Terri!,” 
pp. 21-28. In Nov., 1904, Clinton Reed returned with two new missionaries, Elizabeth 
V. Tyron and A. Belle Marshal ; see Reed, Memories, p. 33. 

43 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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opportunity of their lives. They fully expected the punishment of God 
to fall upon them for their cowardice and lack of faith. When nothing 
untoward happened they concluded that God had seen fit to chasten 
them “by being very gracious rather than through affliction,"44 and 
by spring they were safely back at work in Fez. 

George Fisher admitted that Morocco was the toughest mission field 
he had ever seen. The missionaries shared this view and actually drew 
encouragement from it. It may be true that most of them came to 
realize, to some degree at least, that they faced a virtually insur- 
mountable task. But in an abiding faith in what Christ had done for 
each of them, and fully relying on “the power of God unto salvation," 
they continued their prolonged effort to reach the Moorish Muslims 
and Jews with the Gospel, since they were convinced that the multi- 
tudes around them were bound to pass into eternal damnation unless 
they would accept the message of Christ. Even in the face of withering 
obstacles,** they persevered in what they conceived as their battle 
"against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places" (Ephe- 
sians 6:12). 4e 


44 Ibid., pp. 25-26; Stenbock, “Miss Terri!,” pp. 40-43; George C. Reed, “The 
Outbreak in Morocco,” MRW, XXVI (1903), 124-128; see also the unsigned articles, 
“Opposition in Morocco,” sbid., X XVII (March, 1904), 238; “Conditions in Morooco," 
ibid., XXVI (July, 1904), 566. The last article stressed the adverse affect on missionaries 
of the Perdicaris kidnapping and the news of the Anglo-French accords of 1902. Fears 
were expressed that increasing French influence, even if pacific, ‘will be also unfavorable 
to the work of the Gospel.” 

45 In addition to the opposition of ‘outsiders,’ there were inevitably at times momenta 
of tension in their own community. One of these (perhaps rare) occasions was the result 
of a “oriticism meeting" at a missionary conference in “El Ksar” in the summer of 1903. 
One of the young women, Maude Cary, who later became something of a missionary 
legend in Morooco, left the meeting an emotional wreck. But she survived this ordeal as 
well as so many other obstacles in her half century of missionary service. See Stenbook, 
“ Miss Terri !,” pp. 40, 118, 135, 190. Of the greatest significance in any attempt to come 
to an understanding of this type of faith and perseverance is the phenomenon of a spiritual 
“rebirth,” studied in ita Anglo-American historical context by Perry Miller, The New 
England Mind : The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University Prees, 1954), 
p., 280-299. See also Edmund S. Morgan, Visible Saints : The History of a Puritan Idea 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1963), pp. 34-35, 67-70. 

48 As was the case in many other missionary circles, Islam was seen by the GMU 
missionaries as a bulwark of Satan. George Reed once wrote: “The Allah of the Koran 
is Satan's distortion of the God of the Bible; Mohammed is Satan’s substitute for Christ, 
the true mediator; the Koran is Satan's parody of the Bible”; Memories, p. 78 (see also 
GM, V (Feb. 1807), 7-8). The age old pointa of controversy continued to be emphasized : 
the issue of the trinity, the question of reconciliation through Christ's death on the Cross 
(see, e.g., the remarks of Reed, Memories, p. 85), the Muslim lack of a sense of sin and 
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In addition to the inevitable opposition they experienced at the 
hands of those they sought to evangelize, the missionaries occasionally 
faced stinging criticism from others, such as European visitors who 
observed their work in Morocco. One such traveller wrote that prior 
to her visit she had considered the Moors the world’s greatest impostors. 
Now she knew they were exceeded by the foreign missionaries in 
their midst. She sympathized with the work of medical missionaries, 
but lamented their inability to separate themselves from the “religious 
peculiarities and fanaticism” of their colleagues. What Morocco 
needed, this traveller concluded, was not Jesus Christ but an efficient, 
uncorrupted government. 4? 

This same observer noted the close connection between the American 
missionary presence and U.S. consular activity in Morocco. Recent stud- 
ies on the 19th-century American expansionist impulse have stressed 
the political and economic role of the missionary. The duties of Ameri- 
can missionaries throughout the world tended to pull them into “a 
kind of foreign service.” They often served, without fully realizing it 
and certainly with few objections, as the eyes and ears of American 
diplomatic agents. Sometimes they were also “economic pioneers, 
furnishing valuable information to both government and business- 
men,’’48 

Most of the missionaries in Morocco concentrated exclusively on 
preaching the Gospel. The missionary leader, A. J. Nathan, was a 
notable exception. Because he spoke Arabic when many of the U.S. 
consuls did not, Nathan sometimes served as the highest ranking 
American official in the land. He took over the operation of the U.S. 
Consulate in Tangier when the regular consul was absent from the city. 
He served as a private investigator for Consul Gummeré on several 
occasions. His inquiry into the affairs of the U.8. commercial agent 
at Casablanca, John Cobb, led to the latter’s dismissal from office.‘ 


guilt (Kerr, Pioneering in Morocco, p. 6; Reed, Memories, pp. 79-81), eto. As "good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ" (GM, IV [Feb., 1896], 3; VII [Jan., 1899], the missionaries 
sought to conquer “e land of ‘darkness, despair and death, " a sin-oursed and sorrow- 
stricken” land, blighted by Islam and Judaism, “two of the most bigoted religions of the 
world" (based on data from G.M, IV [May, 1896], 3; IV [Nov., 1895], 2; IV [March, 1896], 
2; and an interview with GMU missionaries, Smithville, Aug., 23, 1971). 

47 Frances MaoNab [Agnes Fraser], A Ride in Morocco Among Believers and Traders 
(London: Edward Arnold, 1902), pp. 138-149. 

48 Milton Pleaur, America’s Outward Thrust : Approaches to Foreign Affairs, 1865-1890 
(DeKalb: Northern Ilinois University Press, 1971), pp. 25-26; Walter LaFeber, The 
New Empire: An Interpretation of American Expansion 1860-1893 (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1963), pp. 72-80, 304-308. 

1? Gummeré to Cndler, Feb. 2, 1900, CD-T, NA, RG 59; Cridler to Gummeré, March 1, 
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One foreign observer who visited Morocco near the turn of the 
century expressed amazement at Nathan's mixed duties: 


There is an American mission, but that seemed the hardest of all 
to understand, for, instead of being under a bishopric, it was 
involved in the consular affairs, one missionary having been 
appointed temporarily to represent the American consul. But the 
Americans are noted for their irregularity, and probably a mission- 
ary would suit the Government at Washington better than some 
of the Consuls who have been sent out from the United States... .59 


Reporta had it that Nathan, given his deep concern for the welfare of 
native Jews, was not above pressing exorbitant claims on their behalf 
against the Moorish government for crimes allegedly committed 
against them. 

George Fisher did what he could from his Kansas headquarters to 
assure that the protection of the American flag followed the faith into 
distent lands. In 1904 he wrote Secretary of State John Hay to express 
appreciation for State Department support of GMU missionaries. 
The only problem, as Fisher saw it, was that diplomatic intervention 
had not gone far enough. Fisher politely protested the fact that the 
Department had denied the new American Minister in Morooco the 
right to extend extraterritorial protection to Moroccans willing to 
rent their homes to missionaries. Fisher reminded the Secretary of 
State that GMU missionaries had never demanded an indemnity for 
atrocities committed against them anywhere in the world. On the 
other hand, he believed that the United States possessed treaty rights 
governing “houses for occupation" which should be stringently 
maintained. Furthermore, since renting housing to non-Muslims 
constituted a matter of some hazard for native Moroccans, he felt the 
State Department had an obligation to protect the courageous natives 
who were willing to risk the wrath of their neighbors by renting to 


1900, PR,I-T, NA, RG 84. In his own defense, Cobb argued that Nathan had not oon- 
ducted an impartial investigation. He charged that Nathan was only “a German Jew 
who passed only 8 years of his life in the U.S.A., where he became a naturalized citizen 
and a Protestant, donned the Missionary mantle and came to Tangier. .. .” See Cobb to 
David J. Hill, Feb. 23, 1900, ın Cridler to Gummeré, March 14, 1900, $bid. ; see also Cobb 
to Hill, April 3, 1900, in Cridler to Gummeré, tbid., and A. G. Wilbor to Hill, Brookline, 
Mass., April 30, 1900, m Cridler to Gummeré, May 9, 1900, ibid. In 1899, Nathan tried to 
collect a salary for seventeen days of service in charge of the Tangier Consulate during 
Gummeré’s absence. Washington refused to pay. Seo Office of the Auditor, Treasury 
Department, to Gummeré, Washington, Deo. 5, 1899, ibid. 

59 MacNab, Ride, p. 142. 

51 Ibid., pp. 188-130, 346-347. 
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missionaries. The State: Department responded by instructing Gum- 
meré, its consul recently elevated to Minister to Morocco, to assure 
“unofficial protection" ' to Moroccans renting homes to American 
evangelists.5# 

With this sort of official backing, the missionaries had less to fear 
from the Moroccans than they at first believed. The Sultan knew that 
the foreign powers, considering their missionaries harmless, altruistic 
idealists, were ready to protect these individuals vigorously. The 
Sultan’s subjects came to understand that their Sovereign did not 
want them to tamper with the missionaries. Despite their lack of 
tangible success, the missionaries, with rare exception, continued 
about their business as they professed “to rejoice in the midst of it 
all and to find satisfaction in Him rather than in their circumstances 
or gervice,"'5s 

The missionaries believed that evangelization and expansion were & 
law of the spiritual life. The genius of Christianity was to be found in 
its very expansiveness. ‘A virile faith prompts its practitioners to try 
to persuade others. Just as every living organism must grow or die, à 
church not universally missionary is a church atrophied.5** Those 
missionaries who did perceive a connection between cultural, or even 
territorial, imperialism and spiritual (Christian) conquest of the globe 
did not necessarily deem it a bad thing. If territorial conquest paved 
the way for spiritual regeneration, then the end surely justified the 
means.55 The American missionaries in Morocco were chary of rising 





58 Fisher to John Hay, Kansas City, Aug. 18, 1904, in Adee to Gummeré, Aug. 25, 
1904, PR,I-T NA, RG 84; see also F. C. Enyart to Fisher, '*Mequinez," July 27, 1904, 
ibid.; Adee to Gummeré, March 4, 1904, ibid. ; Francis B. Loomis to Gummeré, May 5, 
1905, ibid. Whether or not official protection was available to them, missionaries were 
usually determined to follow God's lead anywhere in the world. See J. T. Gracey, 
“Government Protection of Missions,” M RW, X XIII (1900), 742-746. 

53 GM, VI (May, 1898), 2. ' 

54 Arthur Judson Brown, The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World 
Movement (New York : Fleming H. Ravell Co., 1932), p. 13. 

55 Rev. Samuel Q. Wilson, “The Decline of the Empire of Islam," MRW, XXIV 
(Oct., 1901), 734. With no colonies and no invading armies, wrote a missionary-minded 
American preacher in 1886, the United States was best suited of all the world's nations 
to be represented across the globe by “our missionary citizens" who go out "knowing 
nothing among them save Jesus Christ and Him crucified”; Rev. Meade C. Williams, 
“The Peculiar Fitness of America for the Foreign Missionary Work," The Foreign 
Missionary, XLV (Nov., 1866), 261-262. A similar sentiment was expressed by Josiah 
Strong in his Our Country : Its Possible Future and Its Present Crisis (New York : Baker 
and Taylor, 1885), pp. 1-7, 159:180. Kenneth Scott Latourette, late professor of missions 
and Oriental history at Yale and President of the American Historical Association in 
1948, has published a brief and puzzling defense of the American missionary outreach. 
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French influence primarily because French imperialism represented 
to them a corrupt Catholic rather than a pure Protestant course. 

American missionaries to Morocco conceived of themselves as 
servants of God, not offshoots of an American cultural tradition. No 
alien faith, no complex dogma, no accusations regarding cultural 
imperialism, no element of physical danger, no serious doubt at alls 
could stand in the way of those who believed absolutely that God was 
on their side. For, “If God be for us, who can be against us *" (Romans 
8:31). 


Macquarie University Dennis H. Parus 
North Ryde, N.S.W., Australia 


On the one hand, he argues that the vast majority of American missionaries have had 
no desire for the aggrandizement of themselves or of the United States. On the other 
hand, he goes on to say that Christians must think in world wide terms and bring into 
reality a universal order under a preeminent Christianity. See Latourette’s Missione 
and the American Mind (Indianapolis : National Foundation Press, 19049), pp. 32. 36-40. 

56 Although expressions of serious doubt did not find their way into the officially 
recorded testimony, individual missionaries may have had their moments of great doubt 
and deep depression. George Reed is known to have carefully recorded his moods and 
misgivings in & personal diary, which took on a tone somewhat different from the deyout 
letters he mailed home for publication. Shortly before his death Reed burned his diary 
(based on information provided by Miss Evelyn Stenbock, personal letter to the author, 
Nov., 1971). 
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STRUCTURAL CONGRUITIES 
IN THE ARAB! GENEALOGICAL FORM AND 
THE ARABESQUE MOTIF 


INTRODUCTION! 


$ 


This is an analysis of the Arab genealogical form and the Arabesque 
motif for common structural recurrences.? These social and artistic 
forms, respectively, are treated as systems of representations; that is, 
each is considered, following Lévi-Strauss, as a system of “beliefs, 
sentiments and norms common to the members of a society."* Since 
representations are by definition mental, stress is given to constructs 
of the mind which are imposed on the content of human behavior. 
In so doing it is hoped that one can grasp, “beyond the conscious and 
always shifting images which men hold, the complete range of uncon- 
scious possibilities.”4 The discussion includes separate analyses of the 
relations among the elements which comprise the genealogical form 
of Arab society and the Arabesque motif of Islamic art. A systematic 
enumeration and analysis of these forms is provided so as to underscore 
the presence of certain congruent themes. 

Historical factors are considered in order to weigh and evaluate 
some of the origins of and interrelationships among the components of 


1 Special appreciation is extended to Oleg Grabar, Harvard University, for his oritical 
reading of the paper and for his generosity in permitting me to view the manuscript of 
his book, The Formation of Islamic Art (New Haven : Yale University Press, 1972). I am 
grateful to Walter Zenner, State University of New York, Albany, for his helpful com- 
mente, and Joyce Freedman, State University of New York, New Palts. Final respon- 
sibility for all content resta of course with the author. 

3 “Structure” is defined here in Lévi-Straussian terms (see his “Social Structure,” 
in Anthropology Today, ed. by A. L. Kroeber [Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1959], pp. 524-553) as a model which is built on empirical reality, but which expresses the 
formal characteristics of a system. Important considerations in the definition are relations 
among phenomena and the role of the unconscious in imposing forms upon content. This 
paper is pointedly not & treatise on the ideas of Lévi-Strauss, although it is inspired by his 
approach to human data. Lévi-Strauss, in his Structural Anthropology, trans. by C. 
Jacobson and B. G. Bohoepf (New York: Basic Books, 1963), p. xiv, has not only 
suggested that it is possible to account for thematic and stylistio resemblances in art 
“in terms of their relationships to structurally similar forms of social organization,” 
but he has carried out the beginning of an ingenious analysis of certain native Brazilian 
societies and their art styles, See also his Tristes Tropiques, trans. by J. Ruseell (New 
York : Atheneum, 1969), pp. 160-180. 

8 Structural Anthropology, pp. 21-25. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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the Arab genealogical form and the Arabesque. By showing these forms 
in the process of transformation, according to Lévi-Strauss, “history 
alone makes it possible to abstract the structure which underlies the 
many manifestations and remains permanent throughout a succession 
of events.” Thus are the anthropological and historical perspectives 
fused in an interpretation of structures common to specific forms of 
Arab society and Islamic art. The final section is devoted to a consid- 
eration of what I contend to be an illusive quality of these structures. 

In examining some of the organizing principles of the society in 
which the Islamic visual arts were formulated, developed and prolif- 
erated, certain limitations must be accounted for. First, because of 
insufficient documentation it is not possible to examine in detail the 
precise Arab social structure which existed during Abbasid times when 
the Arabesque art form originated. Second, it is often difficult to make 
& precise correlation between any one society and its art traditions, 
since the latter are usually created by the few—-often the elite of the 
society. However, regardless of who performed the artistic work, there 
exists a close relationship between the Arabesque form and the idea- 
tional patterns of those people among whom the traditions grew up. 
Whatever the limitations of such a venture, it is still possible to examine 
some representative Arab society for parallel structural features which 
underlie the Arabesque motif. 


STRUCTURAL FEATURES oF ARAB GENEALOGIOAL FORM 


For the present purpose, recent studies of Arab society are empha- 
sized, since they are generally more complete than earlier works in their 
exposition of structural principles. Reliance here is principally upon 
research concerning the Cyrenaican Bedouin of Libya, among whom 
extensive research has been performed by Peters.¢ These Bedouin 
tribes are descendents of the Beni Sulaym faction of the Mudar con- 
federation, whose homeland was the vast plateau of the Nejd in 
central Arabia. Culturally the Bedouin of Cyrenaica are Arab, and 
their language is basically the same as that spoken during the time of 
the 11th-century invasion." They lead the same tented, pastoral 
existence and possess the same basic social organization and values as 
their Bedouin brothers in Arabia and elsewhere in the Middle East. 

"8 Ibid, p. 21. 

€ E. H. Peters, “The Proliferation of Segmenta in the Lineage of the Bedouin of 
Cyrenaica,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XC (1960), 29-53 ; Idem, “Some 
Structural Aspects of the Feud among the Camel-Herding Bedoum of Cyrenaica,” 
Africa, XXXVII (1967), 261-282. 

? E. E. Evans-Pritohard, The Sanusi of Oyrenasca (Oxford : Oxford University Press, 
1949), p. 147. . 
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Six levels of division in the genealogy of the Cyrenaican Bedouin? 
are defined, from the supratribal level through several intermediate 
levels to that of the lineage segment. The lineage segment or ‘tertiary’ 
tribal section is a residential/vengeance group consisting of agnatically 
(partrilineally) related kinsmen tracing common descent to the fourth 
or fifth generation. This is the smallest functional political unit whose 
composition is determined through kinship. The tertiary section,” 
called ‘amara dam (or blood group), is important because it is therein— 
at a point about five generations removed from living descendents— 
that certain social processes are highlighted as critical adjustments in 
the situation are made. 

The ‘amara dam is such a crucial group for the Cyrenaican Bedouin 
that “an injury to ‘the one body’ is an injury to all its parts.”1° This 
group is responsible for vengeance and for making ‘blood money’ 
payments. Two significant factors which bring into play the structural 
adjustments of the blood payment/vengeance group are, first, water 
and, second, homicide and the collection of blood money. Water is the 
prime factor in the proliferation of lineage segments, a process by which 
men and their animals adapt to the natural resources. How the com- 
position of the blood group alters with regard to the use of water is 
not explicit; what is definite is that the split often occurs when the 
ratio of men to water becomes too great. While such a break is rooted 
in ecological conditions, it also reflects sociological factors. For example, 
homicide and the collection of blood money often cause two parts to 
split into separate lineage segments. Another cause of social cleavage 
is the development within the blood group of a faction of cognates 
(in-laws) through the practice of parallel and cross-cousin marriage. 
If the cognatic kinship: affiliations in a lineage segment become pre- 
eminent, creating friction among persons related through the male line, 
a split may occur. When that break comes, several distinct situations 
serve as a test of a person’s corporate group affiliation: payment of 
blood money, attendance and gift-giving at funerals, and participation 
in pilgrimages to the tomb of a particular holy man. 

The material presented thus far on the Cyrenaican Bedouin will 
serve as a backdrop for considering some sociological principles which 

! 

9 Peters focuses mainly n the camel-herding Bedouin of the southern Cyrenaican 
pre-desert region. ! 

? In North Arabia the equivalent of the tertiary section is the “effective minimal 
camping unit”; Louise Sweet, “Camel Pastoralism in North Arabia and the Minimal 
Camping Unit,” in Environment and Culture Behavior, ed. by A. P. Vayda (Garden City : 
Natural History Press, 1969), p. 174. 

10 Peters, Africa, XXXVII (1967), 263. 
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are later demonstrated to be comparable in some ways to the principles 
operating in the Arab artistic milieu. These principles, which were 
originally formulated by Evans-Pritchard in his noted work on the 
Nuer* and which were subsequently incorporated into the literature 
of social anthropology, have been succinctly defined by Peters for the 
Bedouin of Cyrenaica. 

It is at the fifth generation, a point which defines the blood group, 
that the principles of telescoping and fusing of names and the grafting 
of one group onto another occur. This is also the point in the structure 
where confusion in the genealogy is most apt to arise. Telescoping is 
the omission of male names from the genealogy if they have existing 
duplicates, while fusion consists of a man taking the name of a deceased 
agnate from whom he has inherited. These two processes account for 
the stability of the genealogy at its higher levels. Since the upper end 
of the genealogy indicates the ‘noble’ origins of the present-day tribes, 
it is important to keep that part of it fixed. Grafting occurs when one 
group, usually a small one, is absorbed into another, generally larger 
section. This process, too, results in the elision of names, serving to 
stabilize the genealogical distance between a man and his most ancestral 
kinsmen. When these three principles operate, one of two events ensues: 
either a new section is generated or the size of the existing section is 
augmented. 

The Cyrenaican Bedouin view of their own tribal system as a 
segmentary system is instructive. This view is reflected in their 
espousal of the Arab folk saying : 


I shall side with my brother against my paternal cousin and with 
my paternal cousin against the stranger. 


That saying reflects the main tenets of the segmentary model, which 
would, if taken to its theoretical limits, define the entire society in 
terms of one huge genealogy. In contrast, Peters says : “The Bedouin 
conception of their social relationships in terms of a genealogical ordering 
of groups is a fact of their social life, but it is not the answer to the 


H E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Oxford : Clarendon Preas, 1940). 

13 A segmentary system 1s one in which kinship, political and territorial ties are 
coterminous and in which each segment is an autonomous replica of all the others, without 
centralization of control. Segmentation was made an anthropological principle with 
: Evans-Pritchard’s The Nuer. The segmentary ‘model’ has come under fire because of ita 
overapplication to the numerous societies which share features similar to both segmen- 
tation and ‘balanced opposition.’ A large number of societies have been defined as fitting 
the category of 'segmentary lineage systema’ and through overuse the power of the 
concept has become vitiated. 
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social anthropologist’s view."1* The Cyrenaican Bedouin social system 
is not a segmentary system in that the genealogy does not span the 
entire society in a hierarchical manner,!4 nor does it possess a truly 
balanced opposition among its segments. Rather, the situation is not so 
simple as the local view implies, for there is a confusion and murkiness 
in the genealogy which results from certain adjustments in the structure 
of local lineage segments and which the folk conception tends to 
obscure. These alterations consist of real adaptations to changing 
ecological conditions, by which the composition of Bedouin social 
groupings alters. At the same time, compromise in the naming of new 
social units must be made, so that the genealogy will remain stable. 
The effect is often a distortion of certain genealogical facts, but it is 
just such a distortion which ensures a particular lineage section’s 
continuity in the ‘noble’ Bedouin genealogy whose roots are in 11th- 
century Arabia. Thus, it is the continuity and coherence of the overall 
structural plan which is preeminent for Arab genealogical form. 
This point will receive further attention in the following sections. 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF THE ARABESQUE ART Form!’ 


Islamic art is a composite of several historically and geographically 
divergent influences whioh the early Muslims borrowed and adapted to 
serve their chosen purposes. Arabis civilization was shaped extensively 
by the intellectual and artistic traditions of the peoples absorbed by 
the Muslim empire, though its direction was most certainly influenced 
by the intense religious and political fervor associated with the rise of 
Islam in 7th-century Arabia. The message of the faith, the language 
of the Qur'ün and, perhaps more importantly, the Arabic form of 
writing all contributed to the foundation on which Islamic art devel- 
oped. Though the first pictorial art associated with Islam was produced 


13 Africa, X X XVII (1967), 279. 

14 A work on the Sudanese Baggara Arabs, Ian Cunnison's Baggara Arabs: Power and 
Lineage in a Sudanese Nomad Tribe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), pp. 188-192, 
concours with this finding. Cunnison reporte : “The agnatio-segmentary model does not 
have the necessary flexibility to be a model for political action.... In fact, political 
organization often ignores the morality of the ‘brotherhood of the closest’, as implied 
by the segmentary model." 

18 Artistic and architectural forms are treated here as a single unit of analysis, since 
Islamic architecture is almost invariably accompanied by some form of decorative art. 

16 “Arab” is used m its broader sense, to refer to the universal civilization of the 
medieval empire which originated ın the religion of Islam, which had its beginnings in 
Arabia and was to a great extent held together by the medium of Arabio, the language 
of ita divine worship, administration, scholarship and poetry. 
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for patrons native to the Arabian Peninsula by artists from outside 
the Peninsula,’ it strongly reflected the Arab elements listed above. 

While the religious impetus from Arabia became a predominant 
feature of the Islamic decorative arts, influences from Eastern Chris- 
tendom, Anatolia and Persia made their impact felt as well. The decor- 
ative motifs from several sources can be found side by side in some 
early Islamic monuments.!? Eastern Christian art traditions of Syria 
(Byzantine) and Egypt (Coptic) influenced the use in Islamic art and 
architecture of the acanthus and vine and geometrical and floral 
ornament, respectively. À feature common to both Coptio and Byzan- 
tine ornamentation utilized by Islamic artists and architects was the 
tendency to cover every inch of the surface of the medium employed. 
The Persian style was yet another source for the Islamic visual arts, 
providing an abstract, floral-like ornamentation coupled with the 
important principles of rhythmic repetition and symmetry.!? The final 
important influence was the Turkish, whose main contribution to the 
art of Islam, according to Grube, is the concept of abstraction. 
This concept gained importance in nine centuries of Turkish dominance 
over a large part of the Arab world. 

Central to the analysis of Islamic art works—especially those 
employing the Arabesque—is the stricture implied in the Hadith and 
in the Judicial texts against representing most living things.?! This 
stricture led not only to the prohibition of creating, possessing and 
using figural representations, but to the development of more abstract 
forms of decorative style in art and architecture. The stricture enabled 
the absorption of the more abstract elements borrowed from Persian 
and Turkish art while providing a means for the Muslim artist/wor- 
shiper to acknowledge his total and unquestioning submission to the 
will of Allàh. This development resulted in what might be characterized 
as a revulsion from naturalism,*? an attitude omnipresent in the design 
of the Islamic visual arts. 


X R. Ettinghausen, Treasure of Asia: Arab Painting (Cleveland : World Publishing 
Company, 1962), p. 12. 

18 M. S. Dimand, A Handbook of Muhammadan Art, seoond ed., rev. and enlarged 
(New York : Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1944), pp. 7-9. 

19 Dimand, Handbook, p. 10. 

% Ernst Grube, The World of Islam (London: P. Hamlyn, 1966), p. 8. Whether the 
most important Turkish influence was in the realm of abstraction is a debatable question 
(Grabar, personal communication). 

31 Reuben Levy, The Social Structure of Islam (Cambridge: University Presa, 1966), 
p. 253. 

82 Ernst Kuhnel, Islamic Art and Architecture, trans. by K. Watsen (Ithaca : Cornell 
University Press, 1900), p. 24. 
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Traditional Muslim culture—in contrast to specific Islamic doctrine 
—-did not possess a definite position on the arts, a fact which compli- 
cates the task of interpreting the acquired symbolic values of abstract 
and non-figurative motifs.2* In spite of this difficulty, several sources 
on Islamic art and architecture are suggestive of certain unified and 
underlying themes. One such theme reflects a concern for the infinite, 
in contrast to the transience of earthly existence. Thisthemeis expressed 
in the creation of an infinite pattern that was effected in the very 
early Islamic period and which became a part of Islamic art during 
later periods.3* The pattern is called the Arabesque, which possesses a 
“distinctive character as a particular, and exclusively Islamic, form 
of denaturalized vegetal ornament consisting of shoots of split or 
bifurcated leaves on inorganic tendrils.”’25 

Principles which regulate the Arabesque are (1) reciprocal repetition, 
through the formation of a palmette by pairs of split leaves, (2) rhyth- 
mical alternation of movement producing an harmonious effect, and (3) 
a desire to fill the entixe surface of an object or structure.?* The Ara- 
besque motif, which acquired its typical shape in the 9th-century 
under the Abbasids, seems to be a natural outcome of the belief 
expressed in some of the early Muslim texts that “all esthetic creativity 
which is tied to the material world is vanity and an evil."?? Such an 
attitude is also expressed in the Qur’an, with its frequent reminder 
that unto God the journey is" (8. 35:18 and elsewhere). Much in the 
same manner that Islam in one way seeks to draw men away from the 
material world towards the infinite and timeless reality of Allah, so it 
appears that the perception of the Arabesque serves to diminish the 
material world while emphasizing an ‘other-worldly’ attitude.2# 

The Arabesque is employed in a number of media: tiles, carvings, 
carpets, metalwork, stone, wood or metal adornment, bindings and in 
works of both a religious and secular nature. Whether present in a 


33 Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, pp. 131, 163. 

34 John D. Hoag, Western Islamic Architecture (New York: George Braziller, 1963), 
p. 19, suggests A.D. 900 as the approximate date for the establishment of a homogeneous 
artistio/architectural style. ' 

25 Kuhnel, “Arabesque,” in EI., New Ed., I, 558. 

28 Ibid. ‘ 

*7 Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, p. 167. 

38 It should be pointed ‘out that Islamic artistic and architectural splendor has 
through history reflected not only religious needs but political needs as well. Ibn Khaldun, 
for example, cited in Sonia P. Seherr-Thoss, Design and Color in Islamic Architecture 
(Washington : Smithsonian Institution Press, 1968), p. 18, reported ın his Mugaddimah 
that ornamentation was omitted from the architecture in some periods of political 
decline. 
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painting or an architectural plan, the Arabesque often gives the 
impression of commencing out of nothing or at some imperceptible 
point and ending abruptly where the particular medium upon which it 
is executed ceases. Though it is two-dimensional, the motif suggests 
the endlessness of time and space. In many ways the Arabesque 
mirrors the Arab or Muslim mode of thinking, serving to make the 
unintelligible a manageable and intelligible unity through its emphasis 
on symmetry and repetition. Here, the Sunni legal conception of the 
divine—which derives from the 9th- and lOth-century Abbasids—is 
clearly present. This conception was based on an attempt by the 
legists to bring a rigid order to the legal system through a strict logical 
formalism. Through its pattern the Arabesque illustrates both the idea 
of timelessness and, through its symmetrical plan, the Sunni Muslim 
legal order. The mind is diverted from the detail of the design and 
focused on the totality of the plan. In effect, the Arabesque conveys a 
statement about relations among parts which can only be perceived 
through grasping the whole. Through the sensual experience it provides, 
this particular motif draws the mind away from the mundane and 
timebound world towards that of the infinite and timeless. 

The Arabesque motif as a reflection of the intricate and complex 
nature of Islamic thought recurs in many spheres. A particular example 
is the architectural design of the mihrab or prayer niche of a mosque. 
In many mosques it is necessary to search for this focal point of all 
prayers made to Allah, since the mihrab often lies behind a maze of 
columns and arches. Another example is the gastda or epic, the most 
typical literary form in Arabic. The central meaning of the qasida is 
hidden in a maze and wealth of images and details, only to be made 
comprehensible after the pattern or form is grasped. 

The Arabesque clearly reflects a process by which new artistic 
variations are generated on the basis of the original elements. In effect, 
the principles underlying the Arabesque can be applied to any given 
physical object or surface, from the complex ornament of a damascened 
tray to the intricate and endless patterns of the dome of a magnificent 
mosque. Both the tray and dome are viewed similarly, differing in 
physical form but not in the value imparted to them. In this way all 
of the elements treated in the visual arts of Islam, whether minute or 
monumental, may be reduced to one level of interpretation. 

A general effect of the Arabesque motif is the transformation of 
matter. What results from this transformation is a dissolution of matter, 
by which the ornamentation reduces the physical element—minute or 
grandiose—to the characteristically intricate and endless abstract 
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art form. Grabar considers the principle of dissolution in the following 
manner : 


We may then be justified in concluding that it is quite consciously 
and on several different technical levels that the new culture 
sought to emphasize surface over shape and gave itself the means 
to be as independent as possible of the servitude of an object’s 
or of a monument’s physical properties.?? 


Matter is disguised and dissolved or reduced to the constituent elements 
of the ornamental design. The ornament, either polychromal or incised 
in very low relief, encrusts the surfaces of objects or structures, filling 
spaces so as to avoid. strong contrasts between ornamented and 
empty expanses. The decomposition of matter through ornamentation 
has the tendency to “draw attention away from structural and static 
problems so as to give visual stress to the decorative element.’ 
Finally, going beyond the esthetic to the metaphysical level, I suggest 
that in the Arabesque art form ‘truth of subject’ is often subordinated 
to the requirements of decorative effect. In short, affect becomes pre- 
eminent. This idea is explored in the following section. 


An ANALYSIS oF STRUCTURAL CONGRUITIBS IN THE ARAB 
GENEALOGIOAL FORM AND THE ARABESQUE Morir 


The relationship between the Arab genealogical form and the 
Arabesque artistic motif will now be formalized through an enumeration ` 
and analysis of several sets of principles which underscore structural 
congruities. These principles derive from the data presented above 
and, despite some overlap, mutually exclusive categories are isolated 
wherever possible. The genealogy and Arabesque are utilized as the 
units of analysis because they each hold similar central positions in 
their respective spheres. In much of Islamic art the Arabesque consti- 
tutes an important theme, whereas in Arab society the genealogy 
serves in certain comparable respects as the major organizing feature 
of social relations. 

Before enumerating the structural congruities between the Arabesque 
and Arab genealogy I will briefly consider several general congruities 
between the larger systems which encompass these forms. One of the 
most general congruities in Islamic art and Arab society is that they 
both function in systems more encompassing than themselves. Islamic 
art embodies a message and provides sensuous pleasure to its viewers; 


29 The Formation of Islamic'Art, p. 822. 
30 Kuhnel, Islamic Art and Architecture, p. 26. 
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the social forms also serve as systems of communication in that people 
use them as media for their interactions. A specific artistic tradition 
serves & given socio-religious community in its representation of order 
as embodied in the shari'a, while a specific social form serves a concrete 
social unit such as the tribe, lineage or lineage section, in its goal of 
self-perpetuation. A related principle concerns the relationship, on 
the one hand, between the individual and some object of the Islamic 
visual arts and, on the other, between the individual and his kinship 
group. As the individual will is submerged into that of the larger Islamic 
society, so the individual social role is subordinated to the social 
group(s) of which the Muslim is a member. This is most apparent in the 
position of an individual vis-à-vis his blood group. Closely akin to the 
individual’s submission to the Law of Islam and to his kinship group 
is the relation of the artist to his work and that of the lineage section 
member to his group. While the Muslim artist does not lack identity 
when creating a work of art, once the work is completed his name is 
often lost to posterity. In the case of the genealogy carrier, his position 
is certainly not anonymous while he is living, but details about the 
person usually fade after his death. At best, if he is noteworthy or 
fortunate, his name might be included as one of many in a long gene- 
alogy. 

On a level of greater specificity, several congruities occur between 
the Arabesque and Arab genealogy. One of the most prominent 
features of the Arabesque, it has been noted, is the leaf scroll pattern, 
which conveys the quality of infinitude. This closely corresponds to the 
element of continuity emphasized in Arab genealogies, whether the 
particular genealogy connects a tribe or lineage to the Prophet Mu- 
hammad or, for example, to a noble woman of 11th-century Arabia, 
which is the case for the Cyrenaican Beni Sulaym. The Arabesque 
stresses the infinite through its emphasis on repetition of design and 
through its diverting the thoughts of the observer/contemplator from 
what is earthly and transient to the divine and timeless. The genealog- 
ical structure performs a similar function in that it deemphasizes the 
individual’s role, placing it into the perspective of an ongoing system 
whose beginnings are distant and whose end is theoretically nonexistent. 

A second point of correspondence between the Arabesque motif and 
Arab genealogical structure concerns the process of abstraction. 
In the Arabesque, a pattern emerges through the use of the technique 
of repetition and the achievement of a symmetrical plan. As for Arab 
genealogies, they usually stress key points in the social structure, 
through their focus on names which signify a juncture between two or 
more groups. This juncture is usually crucial at the so-called ‘tertiary’ 
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level of tribal structure, for it is here where one's residential grouping 
is determined. Generally, the genealogy sorts out key names, part of 
whose function is to define an individual's group membership. Con- 
fusion is further reduced through the telescoping and fusing of names, 
plus the grafting of one group onto another—all at the lineage section 
level of Arab Bedouin tribal society. In similar fashion the Arabesque 
creates a pattern whereby through the sorting processes of visual 
perception, certain details are submerged in an emerging theme. 

Related to the abstract qualities of the Arabesque and Arab genealog- 
ical form is the tendency for each to highlight the overall design, at 
the expense of emphasizing its disparate elements. Through the 
process of abstraction both the Arabesque and the genealogical pattern 
become expressions of the relations among their respective parts. In one 
respect a kind of resolution occurs in wbich consonance derives from 
dissonance : in the Arabesque the details of the design merge into a 
discernible pattern through the mechanism of repetition and symmetry ; 
there is a delineation in:the Arab genealogy, and in the Arab kinship 
system as well, of key features which coincide with named social cate- 
gories. These categories are highly functional at the behavioral level, 
for they define a person’s respective group membership and the 
behavior expected of him by each group. 

Yet another correspondence between the Arabesque design and the 
genealogy of Arab society concerns the generation of new forms. 
The Arabesque has the potential to produce new variations based on 
existing patterns, the effect of which is the intricate and endless 
pattern which characterizes this style. Variations serve the function 
of elaborating the theme i in addition to the more pragmatic purpose 
of filing voided space with ornamentation. The proliferation of 
segments is a social process similar in principle to the generation of 
ornamental variations. Each named point in a genealogy indicates 
where the process of segmentation has occurred, while the mechanisms 
of telescoping, fusing and grafting reflect adjustments which are made 
in the structure of lineage sections as well as in the genealogy itself. 
The segmentation of lineage sections usually results in an increasing 
complexity of social structure, much as the Arabesque motif consists 
of thematic variations which add to the complexity of the overall 
design. 

Just as the Arabii and Arab genealogy are both capable of 
generating new forms, so do they both possess the capacity to trans- 
form matter. Transformation in the Arabesque involves a dissolution 
of matter whereby a physical object or structure is reduced to the 
characteristic intricate and endless abstract form. The equivalent 
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process in Árab genealogical form is a fissioning and fusion of lineage 
sections by which a section is transformed into a grouping whose 
composition may be vastly altered from its original membership. 
Thus, through splitting and joining, lineage sections are continuously 
changing. 

The transformation of forms through the media of the Arabesque 
&nd Arab genealogy is efficacious in reducing these respective forms 
to & single level of interpretation. Complex ornamental designs encom- 
passed by the Arabesque serve to impart one basic value to the object 
or structure they encrust. That value emphasizes, among other things, 
the infinite versus the transient. Although the operation in social terms 
is not precisely analogous, because there exists no singular and unifying 
concept such as the Path of Islam, a reductive process does take place. 
The reduction occurs in the number of genealogical levels through the 
telescoping and fusion of names. By reducing or minimizing the number 
of new named groups in the genealogy, its stability is thus maintained. 

The reduction and transformation of structures simultaneously 
induce a tendency whereby attention is drawn away from structural 
problems. In the Arabesque style, the complexity and timelessness 
conveyed by the ornamental design tend to obscure the object or 
surface. What is physical is thus disguised and decomposed by the 
Arabesque design, so as to transcend the moment and direct attention 
to the infinite complexity of Allah. In much the same way certain 
features of Arab genealogical form have the effect of diverting attention 
from the pressing problem of intra- and inter-tribal relations. While a 
genealogy presents a neat picture of a tribal system and its segments in 
balanced opposition, the hard facts depict a constant adjustment and 
readjustment of corporate membership in lineage segment groups. 
There is a continual proliferation and fusion of Bedouin lineage 
segments in response to ecological and social pressures, yet the gene- 
alogy often ‘acts’ as if nothing in fact was happening. 

A summary of the structural congruities described above is presented 
in tabular form in the order of their discussion: 


ART FORM (ARABESQUE) SOCIAL FORM (GENEALOGY) 
General Art Form General Social Form 
Embodiment of a message. System of communication. 
Specific Art Form Specific Social Form 
At the service of a Muslim RERUM E in Functions for a defined group in its goal 
its adherence to the shari'a. of self-perpetuation. 
Viewer to Object Member to Group 
Submission to the legal order. Subordination to the group. 
Artist to Group Member to Group 


Anonymous carrier of tradition. Transitory carrer of genealogy. 
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Arabesque Motif 1 Arab Genealogy 


Endlessness of time. Continuity and perpetuity. 

The unintelligible made intelligible. Clarification of key structural points. 
Emphasis on total design. A pattern from confusion. 

Generation of variations. Proliferation of segments. 
Transformation and dissolution of matter. Fission and fusion of lineage segment. 
Reduotion of matter. Telescoping and fusion of names. 
Disguising of matter. Obfuscation of structure. 


So, we see that for both the Arabesque artistic motif and the Arab 
genealogical form the ‘truth of subject’ is sometimes subordinated to 
the requirements of appearance. In short, in the sphere of both art and 
social structure things are often made to appear what they are not. 


DISSIMULATION IN ISLAMIO ART AND ARAB SOCIETY 


Many of the above sets of homologous principles represent abstrac- 
tions which reflect internal operations in the respective domains of art 
and society. This is particularly so in the case of the Arabesque and 
Arab genealogy. Although the process of abstraction in both art and 
society is important, it is the effect of abstraction which is of concern 
here. That effect, in part, is the disguising of certain elements in the - 
world of the senses. 


System Structural Sphere 
Coherence Disunity 


Islamic Art Dissolution 
(Arabesque) ; of Matter 


Arab Society 
(Genealogy) 





Figure 1: Formal Elements of Structure in Islamlo Art and Arab Society 
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Certain spheres of Islamic art and Arab society are highly susceptible 
to intensive concealing effects. These spheres are the structural and 
temporal, while the specific mechanisms responsible for inducing 
‘appearances’ therein are inherent, respectively, in the Arabesque 
decorative motif and the Arab genealogical form. Each sphere (Figures 1 
and 2) is composed of contrasting elements which constitute sets of 
logical oppositions. In the structural sphere the opposing qualities 
are ‘coherence’ and ‘disunity.’ ‘Unity of design’ and ‘dissolution of 
matter’ are the contrasting features which characterize the Arabesque. 
Homologous qualities of Arab society are ‘cohesion’ and ‘fissionary 
tendencies.’ In the temporal sphere ‘infinitude’ and ‘transience’ 
constitute the elements of opposition. The Arabesque motif includes 
temporal features ranging from the ‘endless’ or timeless to the tran- 
sient, ‘worldly existence,’ while comparable contrasting categories 
in Arab society are the ‘genealogical longevity’ of a social unit, in 
contrast to its potential for rapid ‘alteration of group composition.’ 


System Temporal Sphere 


Infinitude Transience 


Islamic Art 
(Arabesque) 

Alteration 
Arab Society Genealogical of rA 
(Genealogy) Longevity 


Composition 


B 
2 





Figure 2: Formal Elements of Time in Islamic Art and Arab Society 


The categories comprising the respective structural and temporal 
spheres of Islamic art and Arab society exist in a state of opposition. 
The occurrence of categories of oppositions fits well with what modern 
structuralism teaches: there is a logic, “a direct expression of the 
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structure of the mind,"* which gives form to social content. Since 
the elements are contradictory, there exists the continuous possibility 
that one sector of each sphere®? may gain preeminence over the other. 
If and when this occurs, there is a tendency for the opposing set to 
enshroud itself in a ‘cloth of illusion.’ The illusive quality is built into 
the Arabesque and the ‘Arab genealogy and it is invoked when one 
part of the sphere begins to outbalance the other. The balanced model 
is diagrammed in Figure 3. In practical terms and under equilibrious 


System ' Structural and Temporal Spheres 
Coherence/ Disunity/ 
Continulty Translence 


Islamic Art 
(Arabesque) 


Arab Society 
(Genealogy) 





A = Illusive quality 


Figure 3: The Balance Between ‘Illusion’ and ‘Reality’ in Structural and Temporal 
Spheres of Islamio Art and Arab Society 


conditions, this means that through conscious or unconscious processes, 
people (artists, viewers, |lineage section members) tend to distort the 
structural and temporal spheres sufficiently to give them the appear- 
ance of balance between the conflicting conditions of Coherence/ 
Disunity (Figures 1 and 2 : Bi, Bs). During times when persons, events 
or ideas threaten the illusion of Coherence/Continuity (A: versus As; 


31 Claude Lévi-Strauss, Totemism, trans. by R. Needham (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1903), p. 90. 

32 In this context the geometrical sense of ‘sphere’ is appliosble in that the angle of a 
sphere is a triangle, the latter of which is used in Figures 3 and 4 to represent the illusive 
content of the structural and temporal spheres. 
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Bı versus Bs), such as in periods of political fragmentation, the pendu- 
lum swings over to enshroud the Disunity /Transience side (As, Ba). In 
so doing, discontinuity and disunity are obfuscated, while unity and 
continuity are highlighted. 


System Structural and Temporal Spheres 
Coherence/ Disunity/ 
Continuity Transience 


Islamio Art 
(Arabesque) 


Arab Sootety 
(Genealogy) 





Figure 4 : Disguising of Disunity /'Transience States in Structural and Temporal Spheres 
of Islamio Art and Arab Society 


As Figures 3 and 4 suggest, a relation of harmony elicits between art 
and society, in that the ‘quality of illusion’ often covaries in each 
domain. It is not implied here that the degree of covariance is exact, 
although the model presented in Figure 4 could be tested empirically 
for the degree of correspondence. It can be shown that in some periods 
of political unification, the unity of design—as expressed in the 
Arabesque—also flourished. This is the case, for example, during the 
Umayyad (Damascus, 661-750), Abbasid (Baghdad, 750-920), Fatimid 
(North Africa, 909-1171) and, indeed, during numerous periods of 
Islamic history. The above evidence is not presented to demonstrate 
that when political cohesion occurred in Arab history cultural and 
artistic unity necessarily coincided. Even were it possible to demonstrate 
such unity the problem would still arise of estabishing precise units of 
correlation for the reason mentioned previously, that only a small, 
rather select proportion of a society’s members is responsible for its 
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art. But, as has been demonstrated, certain correspondences can be 
established on the basis that the socio-cultural influence underlies both 
the artistic and social forms of & society. 

The sets of comparable structural principles discussed were deter- 
mined despite the lack of a precise common boundary in time and space 
between the Arabesque: artistic tradition and Cyrenaican Bedouin 
society..The results suggest that although the Islamic artistic tradition 
may not be coterminous with any one Arab society, underlying 
structural congruities may still be discovered through a comparative 
analysis of process and pattern in specific forms of the art tradition 
and in comparable forms of the social tradition. 


Summary AND ÜONOLUSION 


This analysis has proceeded on the premise that a comparative 
study of Islamic art and Arab society could yield structural congruities. 
Since art and society are such broadly defined units of study, it has 
been suggested that a narrower focus is not only more feasible but 
necessary from the point of view of analysis and for the purpose of 
generating hypotheses about structural correspondences. That point 
of view required the selection of units of analysis within Islamic art 
and Arab society which are, first, comparable and, second, which 
illustrate processual and structural features. The Arabesque motif of 
Islamic art and the genealogical plan of Arab society proved compa- 
rable in terms of certain processes and patterns and were effective in 
demonstrating principles of structure which could sometimes be 
generalized to higher levels of their respective systems. 

One of the important:findings deriving from this study is that two 
seemingly disparate domains of human behavior—art and social 
structure—can be utilized for the purpose of establishing in precise 
fashion recurring structural principles. It must be reemphasized, 
however, that the general level of art and social structure is not 
particularly amenable to the kind of analysis which will generate 
principles such as were arrived at herein. Instead of dealing on a general 
level, the more specific level treated in this paper allows the determina- 
tion of structural congruities which can then be generalized to the 
higher level. The level of analysis inclusive of the Arabesque motif and 
Arab genealogical form was decided on because it possesses considerable 
explanatory power. 

An equally important finding is that once the structural congruities 
are discovered through a comparative analysis of the Arabesque and 
Arab genealogy, it can be determined that there is inherent in each 
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domain a mechanism which produces an illusive quality. The signif- 
icance of this is that the illusive quality is not simply superimposed 
on the structural and temporal spheres of Islamic art and Arab society. 
Rather, it is effected through mechanisms which are structured into 
the Arabesque motif and the Arab genealogy, respectively. This par- 
ticular finding concurs with the general theory voiced by Lévi-Strauss?? 
that form is impossible to dissociate from content. In much the same 
way is the illusive quality of the Arabesque and the Arab genealogy 
inseparable from the form which produces it. 

The illusive quality inherent in certain forms of Islamic art and 
Arab society is seen as a specific response to the contradictory nature 
of the categories comprising the structural and temporal spheres. 
When the balance of the logically opposed categories of ‘Coherence/ 
Disunity’ and ‘Infinitude/Transience’ is offset by disruptive tendencies, 
the illusive quality is activated, in the form of a disguising effect, 
through structurally defined channels. Viewing the illusive quality of 
art and society in such a manner may help us to see that there is 
perhaps “more to illusion than simply ‘appearance,’”’ in that illusion 
is as much a part of structural content and form as that which is 
called ‘real.’ 


The American Universtty in Cairo Joun PAuL Mason 
Cairo, Egypt, A.R.E. 


83 Totemism, p. 91. 


EUGENE ETIENNE AND THE EMERGENCE 
OF COLON DOMINANCE IN ALGERIA, 1884-1905 


By the last decade of the 19th century the control of Algeria’s 
social and political life by the colon element was complete. The French 
settlers had emerged as the dominant force in Algerian life, and the 
Muslims, while numerically superior, were reduced to the status of 
second-class citizens. The emergence of the French settler fixed on 
Algeria the concepts of Muslim inferiority and Algérie francatse. Also, 
non-French-speaking Europeans such as the Spanish in Oran had to 
be made into Frenchmen because Algeria was a part of France, and 
the colons believed that the Mediterranean was only a small river 
which separated French departments. The Europeans residing in 
Algeria, patriotic and often overbearing, conceived of themselves as 
the guardians of French culture and Christian civilization in a hostile, 
Islamic environment. Their rights, property, and political influence 
were paramount, and the men who represented the Algerian settlers 
never forgot this fact. Those deputies to the Chamber saw themselves 
as the guardians of tradition and the flag. Middle class in orientation, 
they fought against the anti-colonial policies of the left and struggled 
against so-called muddleheaded attempts to improve the lot of the 
Algerian Muslim. The concept of Muslim equality they saw as dangerous 
not only for the colons but also for imperialism in general. Among the 
representatives of French Algeria one man, Eugéne Etienne of Oran, 
did more to fix the ideals of an Algérie frangatse on Algeria than any 
other person. He became the heart of colon supremacy, and Etienne 
forced that concept on the North African colony as a fact of political 
life for seventy years. 

Eugàne Etienne was born in Oran, Algeria, in 1841. His father was a 
soldier in the army of pacification, and Etienne was raised in a frontier 
environment. Naturally he heard tales of the fighting against the 
Algerians, and his early life was similar to the type of existence that 
many young children had on army posts on the western frontier of the 
United States. These experiences colored Etienne's viewpoint, and 
later in life he espoused views similar to those held by many frontier 
Americans in regard to:the Indians of the West. Trained in business in 
France, Etienne returned to Algeria in 1881 and ran as a Gambettist 
republican for the Chamber. Elected as an announced champion of the 
colon minority, he dedicated his life to their cause. 

French attitudes concerning Algeria had changed radically during 
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the fifty years since the occupation in 1830. Thousands of settlers came 
to Algeria from France, Corsica, and other areas, and in 1848 and 1849 
political exiles from France were sent to the colony. Under Napoleon 
III there existed a possibility that the Muslims would gain greater 
control of the area when Bonaparte announced that Algeria was an 
“Arab kingdom.” Colonization slowed down, as Europeans feared that 
the Emperor would indeed grant concessions to the Algerian indigenous 
population. However, after 1870 the pace of colonial emigration picked 
up with a new influx of political exiles and displaced Frenchmen from 
the lost provinces. Their ideas in regard to Muslims began to harden 
into distrust and complete hostility, as the Europeans were determined 
to maintain their newfound social and economic status. Representa- 
tives, such as Etienne, reflected this slow evolution toward segregation 
and discrimination. 

In 1884 Etienne made his first lengthy speech in the Chamber on 
colon-Muslim relations which set in motion the basic patterns for the 
relationship for many decades. Etienne first reminded the Chamber 
that Algeria was a part of France and that the settlers of that area 
were champions of French culture and defenders of patriotism, a 
European outpost in a hostile Muslim land. Four hundred thousand 
colons, he warned, lived in the midst of two million Berbers and Arabs. 
Every day was filled with danger, but these dangers were gladly 
endured for France and the French colony. “The colons of Algeria do 
not perform a year of military service, they are constantly under arms 
because every day they are exposed to the dangers and the perils 
which threaten them and their families ....”2 

To Etienne and the growing number of imperialists in the Chamber 
the colons were the key to France’s colonial future in North Africa. 
These politicians, most of them social Darwinists, believed that the 
French settler was the superior element in Algeria. The native was 
improvident and untrustworthy; he was poor and disease-ridden 
because that was his Darwinian station in life. Etienne told the 
Chamber in August, 1884 : “Our only regret is that it has been impos- 
sible to utilize a larger portion of the native population. The natives 
do not regiment themselves well nor submit to our [way of life] ..., 
the nomadic life suits them better ...."3 

Etienne had the full support of the majority of colons in Algeria 
when he argued that the natives were rebellious by nature. The fear of 


1 Speech by Etienne, June 21, 1884, as found in Eugène Etienne, Son ouvre — Algé- 
rienne e$ politique, 1881-1906, I (Paris: Flammarion, 1907), 416-424. For a portion of 
French policy under the Second Empire, see Charles Robert Ageron, “La politique 
Kabyle sous le Second Empire,” Revus frangaise d'histoire d'outremer, LII (1966), 67-105. 

3 Speech by Etienne, July 15, 1888, in Etienne, Son œuvre, I, 456. 
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a Muslim uprising was'a consistent theme in Algerian newspapers. 
During the decades of the 1880s and 1890s journals in Algeria constantly 
warned of violence. La Dépéche algérienne, for example, claimed that 
every Kabyle was armed and that the Algerians had caches of weapons 
hidden throughout Algeria. The fault for such a situation, stated the 
Dépéche, rested with a weak administration in both Paris and Algiers. 
A leading Constantine paper, Le Républicain de Constantine, told readers 
that merchants were selling modern rifles and good quality cartridges 
to Muslims.‘ Despite the fact that firearms had been in Muslim hands 
for years and rifles wexe a definite masculine fact of life in Muslim 
society, the papers hinted that this was a new development which 
possibly foreshadowed open revolution against the colons, 

The speeches in the Chamber and the sensationalistic newspaper 
accounts reflected more than simply an anti-Muslim orientation in 
Algerian internal affairs. The philosophy was an open rejection of the 
old concept of assimilation and the m$sston civilisatrice. The idea that 
the natives, wherever they were found, could be assimilated into the 
mainstream of French political and social life was abandoned as far as 
actual policy in the colony was concerned. The social Darwinists had 
stated that man evolved as much socially as he did physically, and 
this idea was infused into colonial ideology. If the native was on the 
bottom of the evolutionary ladder, then he was unable to benefit from 
the glories of French civilization.’ This, of course, also meant that he 
could not share in the ideals of 1789, and liberty, fraternity, and 
equality were denied to him, as were schools, roads, and other more 
tangible aspects of European technological culture. Despite the 
harshness of such a position, the imperialists tried to justify it by 
pointing to France’s condition after the disaster suffered in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. Humiliated, and stripped of two important 
industrial provinces in 1871, France had to find new areas of prestige, 
markets, and raw materials. Out of this confusion and disgrace was 
born new French imperialism which rejected the ideals of assimilation 
simply because France, as the annexationists saw it, needed to survive. 
One imperialist wrote: “Every colonial enterprise is a business which 
must be prudently and practically conducted.’’* 

2 “Les armes au kabyle,” La Dépêche algérienne, March 25, 1899, as found in France, 
Archive Nationale, Paris, Series F 80, Algérie, carton 1689. 

4 “Une grave affaire—ventre clandestine de poudre et d'armes à Constantine,” 
Le Républicain de Constantine, April 8, 1899, ibid. 

5 An exoellent discussion of the collapse of assimilation can be found m Raymond 
F. Betta, Assimilation and Association in French Colonial Theory, 1890-1914 (New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1960). Also see Robert Aron, et. al., Les Origines dela guerre 
d' Algérie : Textes et doouments contemporains (Paris : Fayard, 1962), pp. 37-58. 

5 Bette, Assimilation, p. 187. 
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This reinterpretation of France's colonial role caused a difficult 
problem for the imperialist leadership and for Etienne in particular. 
As a Gambettist republican, the deputy from Oran was opposed to 
wealth and rank as a reason for promotion in the colonial military or 
administration. In 1891 Etienne served as Undersecretary of State 
for Colonies, and while in that position he issued a series of decrees 
democratizing the colonial administration. The upper echelons of the 
imperial administration were open to all Frenchmen of ability." How- 
ever, these reforms applied to Frenchmen in the colonies, not to the 
autochthonous population, and there was the basic philosophical 
problem of the colonialists. The slogans of the republicans simply did 
not apply to the natives, who were looked upon as hindrances to 
colonization and economic exploitation. 

As these principles became fixed upon French expansion, it became 
clear that the colonialists would see to it that men who shared their 
expansionist views were dispatched to the colonies as governors and 
as administrators. While this did not conflict with the equalitarian 
trends of the colonial undersecretary or, after 1894, the ministry, it 
did help to maintain a continuity in colonial government. However, 
even though Algeria was under the control of the Ministry of the 
Interior, this did not hinder the influence of the colonialists on the 
choice of governors. Three governors general of Algeria were par- 
ticularly wedded to the concepts of strict imperial control and colon 
supremacy. Governors Jules Cambon, Charles Jonnart, and Charles 
Lutaud served the cause of French superiority in Algeria, and all three 
men were very close to Etienne and the imperial militants in the 
Chamber. Jonnart, for example, wrote to Etienne when he became 
Governor that he knew he could count on the imperialist’s support 
since Etienne knew more about colonial and Muslim policy than any 
other French politician.* The deputy from Oran was quick to recognize 


7 The many decrees issued by Etienne can be found in Edouard Petit, Organisation 
des colonies frangasse ei des pays de protectorat, I (Paris : Berger-Leverault et Cie, 1894), 
204-205. 

8 Letter from Jonnart to Etienne, Algiers, o. 1903, found in the Correspondance 
d'Eugène Etienne, Nouvelle Aoquisitions française #24327 , Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paria, letter #247. During this period there are a number of governors general who served 
in Algeria. Jules Cambon held the post from 1801 to 1897, Louis Lépinoe from 1897 to 
1898, Edouard Lafernere from 1898 to 1900, Charles Jonnart from 1900 to 1901, Paul 
Revoil from 1901 to 1903, Maurice Varnier in 1908, and Jonnart again from 1908 to 1911. 
Charles Lutaud served from 1911 to 1918 and he was replaced by Jonnart who served 
until 1919. For à comprehensive listing of the Algerian governors, see David P. Henige, 
Colonial Governors from the Fifteenth Century to the Present (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1970), pp. 16-17. 
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the potential value of Jonnart and made him a part of his immediate 
circle of confidante.? In this way, links were maintained between 
Etienne and Algeria which were often stronger than the official lines of 
communication between the Ministry of the Interior and Algiers. 

The colons, in turn, supported their deputies and their governors 
general. As long as Etienne hammered away at the fear of native revolt 
and violence the colons remained politically secure.1° A slow process 
of ethnic segregation had set in as far as Algerian society was concerned, 
and centers were set up for Europeans which were relatively free from 
contact with the masses.1! When a deputy suggested that Muslims 
might be enrolled in regiments to serve in Algeria, Etienne exploded 
with rage and asked why that was necessary when Algeria already 
had the Foreign Legion;and other totally French regiments.12 

The emergence of the French colon as the dominant element in 
Algerian life was predicated on the reduction of the status of the 
Muslim. Without this action the settlers would have been not only a 
minority numerically but also politically. Colon attitudes towards 
Muslims, while the most striking example of ethnocentrism, was 
only one facet of the problem. The French also felt strongly that any 
European minority had to become French or leave the colony. There 
was little support for the assimilation of the Spanish in Oran province; 
for example, early in 1884 Etienne raised the specter of Spanish 
subversion in western Algeria and reminded the Chamber that the 
patriotic colons of Oran would be constantly on guard against any 
sign of Spain's subversion of the region.:? When the Chamber raised 
the question of a mass naturalization of the Spanish in Oran, the 
Algerian delegation, led by Etienne, vehemently opposed the action. 
Only those who were ready to become French could be naturalized ; 
otherwise the colons’ labors for France would have been in vain.14 

The obvious ethnocentrism of the French in Algeria festered for 
years. The tendency to see conspiracy directed from Madrid affected 
areas where there were high concentrations of Spaniards. In 1895 the 
situation, especially in Oran province, reached a crisis point, when a 
Spaniard named Gonzales was convicted for the murder of a colon 
father and son but was later reprieved by Félix Faure, the President 


9 Letter from Jonnart to Etienne, Algiers, January 10, 1904, Etienne Correspondance, 
letter #81. 

10 Speech by Etienne, June 21, 1884, in Etienne, Son cuvre, I, 416-417. 

11 Speech by Etienne, July 15, 1886, ibid., 441. 

12 Ibid., 458. ; 

13 Speech by Etienne, June 21, 1884, ibid., 416-419. 

14 Speech by Etienne, July 15, 1880, ibid., 441. 
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of the Republic. Algerian newspapers, known for their vocal support 
of the colon element, were openly critical of the sovereign of Spain 
who exercised undue influence on the President of the Republic, and 
complained that Faure had given in to the Spanish monarch regardless 
of French sentiment.5 The vocal L'Echo d'Oran published an open 
letter to Faure which was highly critical of his actions and which 
requested that the government and the President start a fund for the 
family of the murdered colons.1* Jules Cambon, the Governor General, 
informed Paris that there had been violence in the city of Oran and 
that this was due to the unwillingness of the Spanish element of Oran 
to make any concessions to French culture. Protesting the actions of 
Faure, Cambon warned of further disorders in western Algeria.!? 

The Gonzales incident, in itself, might have occurred at any place 
and at any time. However, it is especially indicative of the emerging 
ethnic hostility of the French colons to anything that was foreign. Not 
only were the Muslims and Spaniards targets of French discrimination, 
but there were also indications of a growing and vicious anti-Semitism 
in the colony.18 

The anti-Muslim, anti-foreign, anti-Semitic feelings were not the only 
sentiments which marked Algerian colon ethnocentrism during the 
late 19th century. While claiming to defend French interests, patrio- 
tism, and culture south of the Mediterranean, the colonists in Algeria 
periodically manifested a definite interest in autonomy from France 
with a special relationship vis-à-vis the mothercountry. Usually, 
outbursts of interest in a separate status came after periods of native 
unrest and followed criticism of the government for not being more 
pressive toward the natives and foreigners. After the Gonzales Incident 
numerous articles appeared in Algerian newspapers discussing the 
issue of Algerian autonomy. L'Algérots carried an article which stated 
that the colons had developed & race which was quite different from 
the Metropolitan Frenchman and that France would have to deal with 
the colon as the British had to deal finally with the North American 
colonies.1? L’ Express algérien bitterly compained in a series of articles 


15 Le Pest Africain, May 17, 1895, as found in France, Archive Nationale, Paris, 
Seriea F 80, Algérie, Carton 1084. 

16 I Echo d'Oran, May 18, 1895, as found in ibid. 

17 Dispatch from Jules Cambon to the Minister of the Interior, Algiers, May 20, 
1895, as found in ibid. 

18 In late 1897 and early 1898 anti-Semitic violence reached a crisis in Algeria. Seo 
“Colonies française : Algérie," Bulletin du Comité de P Afrique franguise, February, 1898, 
p. 62. (The Bulletin will be hereafter cited as BCAF.) 

19 “Lettre d'Algérie," L'Algérois, March 15, 1899, Series F 80, Algérie, Carton 1684. 
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about the constant interference of France in Algerian affairs." Le 
Soleil criticized France for the policies of assimilation, and the writer 
argued that France would have to come to terms with Algeria, as 
Britain did with America. While the demands for an alteration in 
Algerian colon-French relations usually appeared after an internal 
crisis, the complaints represented a large body of opinion within the 
European element of the colony, which was fairly widespread. 

These feelings of ethnic hostility, while certainly not an actual part 

of official policy, were nurtured by the statements and actions of the 
_ deputies and governors general who openly represented colon interests. 
In 1893 reformers in the Chamber had questioned the fairness of 
refusing the vote to qualified Algerians. To this weak inquiry, the 
Algerian delegation, led by Etienne, explained at length why the 
Muslims were unfit for the franchise. While Etienne conceded that 
Muslims were brave, they were also quite lazy and preferred to be 
allowed to pursue the indolent life. When Raymond Poincaré, the 
future President of the Republic, responded that if the Muslims were 
given the vote it would mean an end to the colony, the deputy from 
Oran reiterated the fear of native political power. As long as the colon 
enjoyed a privileged status and the discriminatory Native Code of 
1881 remained in full operation, the settlers felt politically and socially 
secure, Their legislative representatives in Algiers and in Paris were 
determined that the colons remain in a dominant position.?? 

The position of the governor general was one area where Etienne 
and the colons hoped to exercise full control, or at least maintain some 
direct influence. Most governors were openly friendly to the French 
element, and the majority of them during this formative period 
believed that the Muslims were on the bottom of the social ladder for 
good, Darwinist reasons, Jules Cambon, later Ambassador to Washing- 
ton and Berlin, was one such governor. Before a meeting of the Superior 
Council of the colony in 1894 he stated that France was more than 
generous with the autochthonous population. But only the superior 
Muslim, in Cambon’s words, would benefit from France’s largesse, 
and a proper administration of the remainder would insure domestic 
peace in the area.** Without proper administration, a term which the 


20 "Autonomie," L'Express algérien, March 15, 1899, ibid., and “Soultionists,” 
L'Express algérien, March 7, 1899., ibid. 

21 “En Algérie," Le Soleil, February 20, 1899, ibid. 

22 Speech by Etienne, February 6, 1803, Etienne, Son œuvre, I, 478-490. Also see 
Vincent Confer, France and Algeria : The Problem of Civil Reform (Syracuse : Syracuse 
University Press, 1966), pp. 14-37. 

?3 “Colonies française : Algérie," BOAF, January, 1895, pp. 15-16. 
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colons would certainly interpret for themselves, Algeria could collapse 
into violence. The fear of violence was always present in the minds of 
the colons and the imperial administrators, and it would continue to 
be a constant, sterilizing factor as far as French-Muslim relations were 
concerned. 

In 1896 and 1897 there was growing criticism of the administration 
in Algeria and of the role played by the settler element in the direction 
of control. Etienne forcefully defended the colons in the fall of 1896, 
stating that France owed a debt to the colonists in Algeria. “Our 
fathers were born on French soil. We are not people who come from 
foreign lands. They settled there, they worked, and they made them- 
selves the oolons."*4 When, asked Etienne, did the French of Algeria 
ever complain or forget their duty to French civilization ? It was, he 
believed, time for the Chamber to remember the nation's debt to the 
settlers of Algeria. To accentuate the situation, in 1897 there were 
border disturbances in Oran Province which forced the administration 
in Algiers and Paris to consider the possibility of wholesale violence 
from Morocco and from within Oran.** Gabriel Hanotaux, the expan- 
sionist Minister of Foreign Affairs, personally intervened the notes 
of protest to the Moroccan government, with dire warnings to Louis 
Barthou, the Minister of the Interior.*¢ This period of instability 
silenced for a time the legislative and administrative critics of the 
Algerian administration. 

However, overlooked in the Algerian scheme of things was the fact 
that as far as the Muslim was concerned, he was not reaping any 
benefits from the imperial system. Reports from the Tunisian protec- 
torate proudly indicated that Muslim children were learning the basics 
of that language," but in Algeria there appeared to be little interest 
in educating the Muslims, except those who manifested an open desire 
to collaborate with the French administration. Collaborators were few 
indeed, as evidenced by the small number of Algerians who became 
French citizens during the colonial period.$ 
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The colonialists, who protected the French in Algeria, had no desire 
to see large numbers of Muslims become citizens, since this would 
endanger the status ofthe colons. Nor were there many who desired to 
see any immigration of natives into Algeria. In 1898, when internal 
disturbances became severe in Morocco, refugees spilled across the 
border into Oran province. Théophile Deleassé, the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, protested to the Moroccan government and also 
promised Henri Brisson, the Minister of the Interior, that all steps 
would be taken to stop this influx which the colons vehemently 
protested against.?? The Governor General of Algeria informed the 
Ministery of the Interior that the administration in Algiers was 
moving to expel Moroccan refugees from Oran.? The loud protests 
over immigration were peculiar to Algerians since the Tunisian protec- 
torate, at the same time, experienced migrations from both southern 
Europe and North Africa, and the Tunisian administration did not 
raise a loud complaint about it. 

From 1898 to 1900 Algeria grappled with her internal problems, but 
in 1900 the situation changed drastically in favor of the colon element. 
At the turn of the century Etienne used his influence to see that two 
new institutions in the Algerian political-administrative sphere would 
support the colon element of Algeria. The délégations financières and 
the conseil supérieur de gouvernement were created to give sole autonomy 
to the administration of Algeria. By the law of December 19, 1900, 
supported by Etienne and the imperialist activists in the Chamber, 
the civil authorities of Algeria got the right to exmaine the budget for 
the colony. The Financial Delegation which aasisted in this examination 
included forty-eight Frenchmen, seventeen Arabs, and eight Berbers. 
The Muslims were picked from the Bent-ous-out, the class of Muslims 
who willingly served Franco-colon intereats.?* The Superior Council of 
the government of Algeria operated in much the same way—with the 
colons in control, backed by collaborationist natives. All in all, the 
administration of the colony, on the two most important levels, was in 
the hands of elements unfriendly to Muslim reform of any sort. 
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The Governor General who ruled over Algeria during this period of 
change was Charles Céléstin Jonnart, a young politician who emerged 
during the critical period of the Panama Scandal and the crisis over the 
Ralliement. As a moderate republican, Jonnart was a member of the 
group around Premier René Waldeck-Rousseau, and in 1900, with 
great support from the Premier and from Etienne, he became the 
Governor of ÁAlgeria.* An intelligent man, Jonnart knew that to 
succeed at his new post he would need the aid of Etienne, and in 1900 
he began a lengthy and friendly correspondence with the deputy 
from Oran. Jonnart was never fully the puppet which the colons and 
their supporters would have liked, but he would not go beyond estab- 
lished boundaries to overtly assist the Muslims. 

“Consider me as your devoted collaborator,” he wrote to Etienne, 
and Eugéne Etienne did. By 1903 Etienne’s associate in Algiers had 
worked a few small changes within the framework of the governor 
generalship, but he was quite careful not to alienate the Paris militants. 
This came at a time when Etienne launched a massive verbal assault 
against the advocates of assimilationism. This idea, according to the 
colonial chieftain, “has stopped the rapid growth of our colony.’’ 
The time had come for assimilationists to recognize that Algeria, and 
indeed the empire, needed the firm hand of French administration. 
Anything else would contribute to a bad situation, since “the Muslim 
[will] listen to anyone preaching revolt. . . .”’87 

There were, however, those within the imperialist camp who did 
question Etienne’s rigid position in respect to the Muslims of Algeria. 
Joseph Chailley-Bert, one of the leading colonial theoreticians and 
editor of the influential imperialist journal, La Quinzaine coloniale, 
supported Jonnart’s slight efforts to bring into focus the question of 
reform for the Algerian natives. First, Chailley-Bert, who was not a 
vocal advocate of assimilation per se, pointed out that there was 
indeed a native problem in Algeria, a problem which the colons had 
steadfastly refused to recognize. In the second place, the editor of 
La Quinzaine coloniale suggested that the Muslims of Algeria should 
be made ready, by instruction and example, for eventual citizenship. 
That they were not fully prepared for such duties he did not doubt, 
but he did argue that the first steps should be made in that direction.3® 
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Despite Chailley-Bert’s critical remarks, the emphasis for reform 
would have to come in the Chamber, and this appeared almost impos- 
sible because in 1902 Eugène Etienne, with the total backing of the 
colonial party, was elected Vice-President of that body.?* The deputy 
from Oran would be in a position to obstruct pro-Muslim legislation, 
if that situation ever arose. No sooner was Etienne elected than he 
began a campaign to cement his relationship with Charles Jonnart, 
and in November 1903 he told the Chamber that the Governor merited 
“all of our admiration and all of our gratitude,” for his work in the 
colony.* Jonnart responded by thanking Etienne, and in a letter 
stated that for stricter control of the indigenous population Algeria’s 
budget for police needed an increase.“ This was language that Etienne 
and the imperialists comprehended, and there was a governor general 
who deserved their total support. 

This was not, however, the opinion in the editorial offices of La 
Quinzaine coloniale, which manifested grave doubts as to colon domi- 
nance in Algeria. Charles Depincé, in 1901, warned that the colonials 
in the colony viewed themselves as a privileged class and saw them- 
selves as a group who should be generously rewarded by the govern- 
ment for the simple act of migration to Algeria.4* In acid tones, 
Depincé, a close ideological associate of Chailley-Bert, stated that the 
settlers imposed on Algerian life “oppression, suppression, and repres- 
sion,” and he called for an evolutionary reform of the whole adminis- 
tration of the colony in keeping with the liberal traditions of France. 48 

In 1903 Chailley-Bert stated that the budget of Algeria, while 
enlarged, should also be a vehicle for debate on reformism in Algeria.44 
The editor of the powerful colonialist journal in another article accused 
tribunals dealing with natives of being openly discriminatory and 
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repressive and charged that the fault for this condition rested with the 
governor general of Álgeria, who bore the ultimate responsibility for 
the fair and impartial administration of justice.* However, Chailley- 
Bert tended to accept the Financial Delegation and the Superior 
Council of the colony as a step in the right direction. “Algeria is definitely 
on the march toward progress," he wrote.4¢ It appeared to Chailley- 
Bert that the inclusion of the Arab and Berber delegates meant 
some commitment toward reformism. With Charles Jonnart it did, 
but with many members of the Algerian administration and with the 
colons it did not.4? 

In 1904, in a debate in the Chamber on colon service in the army, 
General André, the Minister of War, opened the question of raising the 
military obligation to two years for the colons. La Quinzaine coloniale 
supported a move whereby the colons, conscripted for two years, 
would serve in France, and French draftees would serve their term 
in North Africa. The editors of the journal indicated that, in their 
opinion, this would help the sons of the colons to know France and 
French opinion better.*9 This, of course, the imperialists objected 
to on various grounds, and the question was put off for future debate. 

The question of reform in Algeria became obscure after 1904 because 
of the tremendous upsurge in interest in the annexation of Morocco. 
Imperialist efforts, including those of La Quinzaine coloniale, were 
turned toward the prize in the western Maghrib. In the same issue 
which carried the comments concerning the proposed two-year service 
legislation there appeared a notice that a new Committee, the Comité 
du Maroc, had been founded in Paris by Etienne, Chailley-Bert, and 
other leading imperialists.4? The Com#é pledged direct action to bring 
Morocco into the empire, and all of the founders promised to use their 
good offices and resources to consummate their colonial deaires.*? 
Etienne was elected president of the committee and Chailley-Bert 
was named to serve on the board of directors. Obviously, the two 
antagonists over Algerian reform were united on what they saneiden’ 
to be a more vital issue for French expansionism. 

In Algeria there was general approval of the formation of the 
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Moroccan Committee, and Charles Jonnart promised to work with 
Etienne for the annexation of the region.? This meant that much of 
Jonnart's time and efforts would be directed toward his role in the 
annexation of Morocco. In 1904 Etienne traveled to the southern part 
of Oran province to confer with Jonnart and Colonel Hubert Lyautey, 
the militant commandant of the Ain Sefra garrison. 

As far as the militant imperialists in Paris were concerned, Algeria 
remained a fairly settled colony. The troubles of 1901 known as the 
Margueritte Affair? had passed without basic reforms in the rela- 
tionship of the Arabs and Berbers to the colons. The growing interest 
in Morocco had claimed that situation, for the time being at least. 
If Jonnart had any tendencies toward reformism they had to be 
subjugated to the Moroccan question. Beginning in 1903 Jonnart wrote 
Etienne concerning the deteriorating situation in southern Oran 
province. The troubles in that area bordering Morocco had serious 
repercussions among the colons, and that troubled Algiers.5* Jonnart 
continually complained that the alleged anarchy in Morocco occupied 
his time since it seriously affected Algeria. At one point, after Etienne 
had supported Jonnart’s candidacy for a second term as governor, 
Jonnart wrote that the office of governor general had to be totally 
preoccupied with the Morocco-Algerian situation.55 Etienne and the 
Comité du Maroc appreciated Jonnart’s position, and they supported 
his actions in Algeria. 

In 1904 Jonnart drew even closer to Etienne and the Moroccan 
activists by working in conjunction with the annexationiste in the 
Tangier legation.5* Tangiers was constant and with the same purpose 
in mind.’ Throughout 1904 it appeared that Jonnart was committed 
to the imperialist plans in Morocco, and all else, reformism included, 
was placed in a subordinate position. 

The Moroccan situation served as a good vehicle for those colonialists 
who opposed Muslim reform in Algeria. Every possible horror was 
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reported in the colonial press in Algeria and in France concerning the 
Muslims of Morocco. The thrust of such sensationalistic reporting was 
to discredit the Moroccan government and to reinforce the idea that 
all North African natives were fanatic and bloodthirsty. The Bulletin 
du Comité de l Afrique francatse, the official organ of the imperialist 
committees, dredged up lurid tales to show the situation in North 
Africa in the worst possible light.t® While many stories were unsub- 
stantiated or at least embellished, there was enough truth to cause 
great worry for the safety of the North African empire. 

In 1905 Etienne became the Minister of the Interior, and his presence 
in the Rouvier government assured that Morocco would be the center 
of attraction for the annexationists and that reformism in Algeria 
would find little favor in the higher echelons of the Paris government. 
The Comité de l Afrique française, long the major imperialist organiza- 
tion and the parent group for the Comté du Maroc, hailed the new 
position as an important event in the history of colonial policy.5® This 
also meant that Etienne’s influence over Charles Jonnart became 
stronger. No sooner was Etienne in office than the Comité du Maroc 
announced a stepped-up campaign to push the pacific penetration 
of Morocco. The Bulletin simultaneously began to report that officially 
the administration in Algiers was quite anxious over the Moroccan 
situation and its effect on Algerian security. 

Despite the frenzy in Paris, Algiers, and Tangiers over the situation in 
Morocco, reformism in Algeria was not totally a dead issue. Jonnart, 
in August 1905, wrote of the new influx of French-speaking colons to 
Algeria, but he also indicated that the Muslims were not entirely 
forgotten. Two months later the governor general’s office announced 
that a large number of clinics and hospitals for Muslims were being 
established. Sanitary services, long a part of Tunisia’s existence, were 
to be increased as well as were vaccination services.°° However, 
despite Jonnart’s best intentions, he wrote to Etienne that the colons’ 
security was still his primary concern and that internal security was 
still not strict enough.*! 

This was the tragedy of Charles Jonnart and those interested in 
reformism in Algeria. At a time when the tide was slowly turning in 
the Chamber toward some alteration in Algerian socio-political affairs, 
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the Moroccan situation intervened and quieted the calls for reform. 
Basic changes had to wait until the famous Jonnart Reform Bill of 
1919, but by then colon-Muslim alienation was a bitter fact of Algerian 
life. By 1905 the impact of the imperialists, especially Eugène Etienne, 
on the government and on Algerian policy was obvious and direct. 
Only the end of World War I, the weakening of the colonial movement, 
and the physical decline of imperialist leaders like Etienne made some 
small reforms possible. Even then, in 1919 Charles Lutaud, the Gover- 
nor General of Algeria, resigned in protest over the Jonnart Laws 
although they enfranchised only about a half million Muslims.*? 
This law would not, however, have been possible in 1905. Even Joseph 
Chailley-Bert and his colleagues at La Quinzaine coloniale were go 
caught up in the Morocean frenzy that reformism was pushed into the 
background. In March 1905, Depinoé wrote a very sympathetic article 
concerning Etienne and the imperialist movement, and throughout 
the year every issue carried numerous articles favorable to expansion 
in Morocco. 

The dominance of the colon was reinforced by the events in 1905, 
and this reinforcement caused a hardening of the concepts of colon- 
Muslim relations. Reformism, no matter how slight, was simply dis- 
regarded by most colons in Algeria. Since the 1880s the emerging 
domination by the settlers over non-Frenchmen and Muslims in Algeria 
was a constant process, made easier by such deputies as Etienne who 
rose high in the governmental circles of France. The manifestations of 
anti-Semitism, anti-foreign born, and the periodic tendencies to see 
autonomy as a cure for Algerian internal political ills had to be seen in 
the general context of Algerian-colon problems and relationships. Near 
paranoia and a fear of anything that was not French took hold of the 
colons, and they, in turn, expressed this in political and social repres- 
sion. The failure of reform, overt discrimination and segregation, and 
the cementing of the concept of Algérte frangatse was a slow process 
that took root in Algeria, and only a bloody war and a major political 
alteration in France’s governmental structure in 1958 could change it. 
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A Study In Iqbal’s Philosophy. By Bashir Ahmad Dar. Lahore: 8h. Ghulam Ali and 
Bons, 1971. xxiv plus 329 pp. Rs. 20. 


Since the 1930s Mr. Bashir Ahmad Dar, for some years the Director 
of the Iqbal Academy in Pakistan, has been making valuable contri- 
butions to the study of the thought of Iqbal. His Iqbal and Post- 
Kantian Voluntarism (1956) has been recognized as a valuable piece 
of scholarship. 

In the work under review Mr. Dar has tried to concentrate not on 
Iqbal’s philosophy as a whole, as the title would lead one to expect, 
but only on certain elements of it which are not interrelated. Studies 
mI ale Philosophy might have been a more appropriate title. 

Chapter I deals rather briefly with Iqbal’s theory of art and is not as 
comprehensive as other studies of Iqbal's aesthetics already published 
in Urdu and in English. The second chapter introduces us to Iqbal's 
"predecessors"—not a happy word to identify the thinkers who 
profoundly influenced him. Here we meet Rimi, Nietzsche, Bergson 
and James Ward, but not al-Jili and Ouspensky. The section compar- 
ing James Ward’s thought with that of Iqbal has considerable origi- 
nality. 

Clanka III, on the conception of self, takes into consideration some 
other approaches to 'self' in Islamic, Western, and Hindu philosophy 
and relates them comparatively to Iqbal’s thought. On the other hand, 
the fourth chapter, dealing with Iqbal’s conception of society, discusses 
the subject within the strictly Islamic framework of his ideas. Much 
has already been published on this topic, and Mr. Dar's chapter does 
not extend the frontiers of knowledge. The appendix, a ‘reply’ to 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s views on Iqbal (published three decades ago), 
is an unnecessary exercise in futility. 

The book can be recommended to the student of Iqbal as useful and 
original in some parts, even though in other sections it is slightly 
disappointing when compared to Mr. Dar’s earlier work. 

University of Toronto Aziz AHMAD 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzün : A Philosophical Tale. Translated, with intro- 
duction and notes by Lenn Evan Goodman. Library of Classical Arabio Literature, 
General Editor: Ilse Lichten-stadter, Vol. I. New York : Twayne Publishers, 
Inc., 1972. ix plus 246 pp. 


This translation of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yagzān is the first full 
English version since Ockley's of 1708* Successfully rendering the 


* Not 1710, as the translator wrongly asserts in the Preface (p. viii). Furthermore, 
Dr. Goodman might have enhanced his olaim and served his readers had he provided a 
survey of the translations of Hayy Ibn Yagzdn, both prior to and later than Ookley’s 
version. Such a survey, with reference to the number of reprinte and revisions of Ockley's 
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philosophical tale into modern idiom, Professor Goodman has provided 
the Library of Classical Arabic Literature with a readable text, 
unhampered by the stylistic peculiarities (including redundancies) of a 
12th-century Arabic text. 

But if this be a good version so far as the general reader is concerned, 
the specialist in comparative linguistics and literature may be dis- 
appointed, insofar as it is these stylistic peculiarities of the original 
language that are of interest to him. For this, the student must still 
go back to Ockley’s version. Professor Goodman has based his trans- 
lation on L. Gauthier’s text (2nd edition, 1936) and has helpfully 
kept the latter’s pagination in the margin. 

Dr. Goodman provides extensive notes (pp. 167-238) on the transla- 
tion, in which he offers useful explanations and cross references to 
related Muslim and Greek works, pointing out the similarities, differ- 
ences or affinity between them and Ibn Tufayl. However, relegating 
the notes to the end of the book and failing to provide an index and a 
bibliography render it cumbersome for the reader. 

Professor Goodman prefaces his translation with a long introduction 
(pp. 3-91) consisting of four chapters. After a brief chapter (34 pages) 
on the life of Ibn Tufayl, he offers an unexpected treat in the form of 
treatises on educational philosophy (Chap. II), on religious philosophy 
(Chap. III), and on man and society (Chap. IV). In these pages, he 
takes us on a long excursion through a wide range of philosophies. 
The variant views of Rousseau, Dewey, Thoreau, T. 8. Eliot, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Golding, and Skinner (among others) are compared and 
contrasted, presumably to illuminate Ibn Tufayl’s religious and 
educational philosophy. While for the most part this appears to be 
useful, at times it seems that Ibn Tufayl is used as a springboard from 
which Professor Goodman takes a leap into the modern period. The 
reader, while perhaps enjoying the discussion, is left wondering whether 
the author indulged in this in order to give vent to his own views 
regarding modern religious and educational philosophy and of man and 
society (for these certainly emerge) or to relate thought-experiments 
of classical and modern times for the sake of relevance. 

Quite central to the whole treatise is what Dr. Goodman views, 
rightly I think, to be “the heart of the meaning of Ibn Tufayl's 
Book .... [Ibn Tufayl] . . . wants to show us what we can achieve if we 
extricate ourselves from society .... The point is not to live on an 
island—that too is imagery—the point is merely to achieve indepen- 
dence from social myth, civil coercion, and cultural blindness.” 


translation, reveals the importanoe of this work and the long-standing interest of Western 
scholars in it. . 
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It becomes clear in the course of his introduction that Professor 
Goodman both understands the intent of Ibn Tufayl's tale and realizes 
and articulates its relevance for contemporary society. 
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Baššār et son expérience courtoise. Les vers à ‘Abda : texte arabe, traduction 
et lexique. By André Roman. Beirut : Dar El-Maohreq, 1972. 486 pp. 


The Tunisian scholar Muhammad Tahir b. ‘Ashir edited the Diwan 
of Bashshar b. Burd (A.D. 714-784 ?) from a manuscript in his collection 
dating probably from the 13th century A.D., and had it published in 
Cairo in four volumes in 1950-1957 and 1966. Although it appears to 
be only the first half of the Diwdn, since it ends in poems rhyming with 
the letter R, it still remains the major single corpus of this poet’s 
poetry ever published. 

To the few studies of this poetry, André Roman has contributed one 
long article on the place of eyes and sight in this blind poet’s verse and 
another on his love themes inspired by 'Abda. In the book under review 
he has further contributed to these studies by presenting the Arabic 
love poems to ‘Abda as found in the Diwdn with additional ones from 
Kitab al-Aghant, and he has given a French translation opposite each 

oem (pp. 20-223). A well executed Arabic-French lexicon (pp. 227-480) 
her indicates the frequency of each word used and its page reference 
in the original text. 

Since the amount of Bashshár's love poetry is about one-fifth of his 
poetry in the Diwan, one appreciates the efforts of André Roman in 
this book, for there is here the only French presentation so far of a 
homogeneous collection of poems of such importance. Furthermore, 
the word-frequency recorded in the lexicon will contribute to an histori- 
cal understanding of the literary language of Bashshar’s age and 
eventually, with other similar studies, to the establishment of an 
historical dictionary of Arabic. 

However, there is room for a deeper analysis of Bashshar’s poetry 
as a whole and a wider study of his themes and imagery, since poets do 
not particularly write poetry for purposes of lexicography. With this 
in mind, it is with expectation that we look forward to André Roman’s 
forthcoming study of Bashshar’s poetic art. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


The Muslims of British India. By Peter Hardy. Cambridge : Cambridge University 
Presa, 1972. Cambridge South Asian Studics, 13. ix plus 306 pp. plus maps, glossary, 
bibliography, index. $15.50; pa., $5.95. 

Muslim Self-Statement in India and Pakistan, 1857-1968. Edited by Aziz Ahmad 
and G. E. von Grunebaum. Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1970, under the auspices 
of the Near Eastern Center, University of California, Los Ángeles. x plus 240 pp. 
plus index. Pa., Dm. 68,—. 


The literature on the religious and politieal identity of India's 
Muslims is substantial, but a field of such breadth still offers considerable 
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scope for new interpretations. Peter Hardy’s study of the evolution of 
Indian Muslim identity from 1857 to independence makes such a 
contribution in the thesis contained in his first three chapters covering 
the Mutiny of 1857 and its aftermath. Hardy’s argument, supported 
by an enviable familiarity with documentary sources as well as material 
in Persian and Urdu, is that the Mutiny did not produce the demise of 
Muslim fortunes which so many commentators have so easily assumed 
was the case. On the contrary, Hardy maintains that all-India gener- 
alizations must not be made on the basis only of certain groups in 
some areas. Economic and even political opportunities for post-1857 
Muslims were substantial; their utilization depended upon the very 
great geographical, social, and religious diversity among Indian 
Muslim communities and the very superficial level of British pre- 
1857 impact upon Muslim masses (to say nothing of the memories of 
Mughal greatness). There was substantial shift in landholding and 
leadership, “with those having a Mughal past losing to those with a 
British future” (p. 78), but in no sense were Indian Muslims destroyed 
as active participants in the Indian political, religious, and social 
balance. 

The middle third of the work describes more conventionally the 
process by which Muslims came to terms with British India yet kept 
their Muslim identity and evolved into a politically conscious commu- 
nity; the final three ‘chapters outline the subsequent fluctuating 
history of Muslim politics and separatism. Hardy does not deny the 
role of British policy in the growth of separatism, but he views it as less 
causal than a number of historians would suggest. 

Although the first sections have the most to offer, the whole work 
is a useful review of Indian Muslim history. The author writes well and 
compactly ; the book is a mine of factual information, even if a few of 
the analogies are strained (Aurangzib, for example, is “that Neville 
Chamberlain of the Mughal empire” [p. 20]). Hardy manages well to 
meet the conflicting demands of economy and completeness, and while, 
as one might expect, mainstream leaders like Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
receive heavy attention, Hardy is aware of the need to weave into his 
narrative the disparate: pressures of fundamentalism and other forms 
of dissent. A bit more consideration of Middle Eastern influences might 
be useful (al-Afgh&ni, who visited and was published in India, is 
dismissed with two sentences [pp. 119-120]; more consideration of 
socio-economic ela of such movements as the Mappillas or the 
Fara'izi might add a further dimension—but that book has yet to be 
written. If there is a major criticism to be made, it is that the author 
tends to lose sight of his original thesis in order to provide later com- 
prehensiveness, but it can equally be argued that this is necessary, in 
order to develop the secondary theme so obvious in the light of recent 
events: the very fragility of the tenuous links connecting such a 
diffuse community. 

It is interesting to compare Hardy’s work with Aziz Ahmad and 
G. E. von Grunebaum’s twenty-odd selections on “Muslim Self-State- 
ment.” In both, the obvious figures get substantial treatment : Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan and his fellow modernist Chiragh ‘Ali (although the 
former’s “Principles of Exegesis” is still accessible in The Muslim 
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World from which it was taken [XLVI, 104-112; 824-835]. Similar 
cases are Muhammad Qasim Nanotawi, the conservative founder of 
Deoband Seminary (a selection translated in fact by Peter Hardy); 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadiyya sect; Siddiq 
Hasan Khan of the ahl-i hadith; the moderate Shibli Nu‘ mani; 
“bridge-builder” (Hardy’s term) Amir ‘Ali; Khilafat leader Muhammad 
“Ali; and such well-known figures as Muhammad Iqbal and Muhammad 
‘Ali Jinnah (the latter unfortunately restricted to three pages only). 
The last and shortest section of the book covers the period after 1947 
and contains rather a hodge-podge of theologians (Ghulam Ahmad 
Parwiz), political figures (Muhammad Ayyüb Khan), and constitu- 
tional documents. 

In the process of selection the authors succumb to several tempta- 
tions. The first is to include too much of what is readily available in 
English; the result is rather too much response to Christian polemic, 
leading to the implication (not really borne out in Hardy’s work) that 
a major portion of "self-statement" was Christian-inspired. The 
second is to attempt to include in a relatively short work selections 
which will be both comprehensive of philosophical-religious and 
political statement and comprehensive in the chronological sense. The 
objective is admirable, but the result is an attempt to cover the two 
post-independence decades of Pakistani religious and political discus- 
sion and ferment through five writers and three documents in fifty 


pages. 

The work has several other faults. Only a relatively unsatisfactory 
introduction, a **biobibliographical survey” by Aziz Ahmad, is included 
(it is, incidentally, difficult to trace Professor von Grunebaum's 
contribution). This is a rather disjointed attempt to link the selections, 
burdened in several instances with Toynbeean baggage (“Hero- 
dianism," for example) and duplicated in part by the introductory 
paragraph given each selection. The collection is, nevertheless, a useful 
one; many of the selections are now available in convenient English 
form for the first time. It would serve very well as a useful supple- 
mentary text (although the price is high) in conjunction with an 
explanatory text such as Hardy’s. 

To read these two books together is to grasp some, at least, of the 
essentials of modern Indian Muslim history. If the result is too much 
a feeling of the inevitability of a Pakistan, and less than minimal 
understanding of the British and Hindu sides of the triangle, at least 
the purpose is served of better understanding of Indian Islam and the 
diversity which has proved such a source of strength. Both works, in 
short, belong in any library which aspires to comprehensiveness on 
the subject. 


Colgate University Barrow Cooprr Busom 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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The Evolution of the Egyptian National! Image. From its Origins to Ahmad 
Lutfi al-Sayyid. By Charles Wendell. Berkeley : University of Cahfornia Press, 
1972, 329 pp. Appendix, bibliography, index. $17.50. 

The Making of an Arab Nationalist. Ottomanism and Arabism in the Life 
and Thought of Sati ial-Husri. By William L. Cleveland. Princeton : Princeton 
University Press, 1971. 211 pp. Illustration, bibliography, index. $8.50. 


These two books provide useful information on and interpretation of 
major currents in Arab social and political thought flowing into the 
contemporary period, i.e., since ca. 1950. This reviewer regrets, 
however, that neither book makes any significant effort to trace those 
currents into the present era or even to reflect on their possible rele- 
vance to Arab thought and behavior today. The reviewer, a political 
scientist, may be somewhat parochial in his demands upon the two 
authors, whose orientation is more that of cultural and intellectual 
history. Yet the past can be used to illuminate the present and should 
be so used whenever the opportunity presents itself. Neither author 
made as much of his opportunity as he might have. Nevertheless, the 
light that each book casts on the recent and, in Wendell’s work, 
also the remote background of Arab thought does help to illuminate 
the present for the reasonably discerning reader. 

Wendell’s book is far the more ambitious of the two. It seeks to 
place the thought of the Egyptian liberal nationalist Lutfi al-Sayyid 
during the last decade of the 19th century and the first half of the 20th 
in the total historic context of the evolution of the Arab concept of the 
umma. Wendell traces that evolution from the time of Muhammad into 
the modern era, in which Lutfi has been one of many Arab thinkers 
competing to reshape the concept to meet the demands of the new age. 

The term ‘umma’ is neither easy to translate into English nor to 
define in Arabic. The attempts of Arab thinkers, particularly of Lutfi, 
to define the concept as an end to work and fight for is what Wendell’s 
book is all about. The closest English equivalent is that of ‘community’ 
in the broad sense of & national or a religious-ideological community. 
Thus medieval Europe was in a real sense the community of Christen- 
dom, the medieval Muslim world in at least as real a sense the com- 
munity of Islam. The problem with which Lutfi, al-Husri and countless 
others in the modern Arab world have grappled is whether theirs should 
be primarily a Muslim, religious or a national umma and, if the latter, 
what their nation should be—a single nation of all the Arabs or separate 
nations for each of Arabdom’s many peoples? Lutfi al-Sayyid sought 
an Arab world of separate nation states; Sati‘ al-Husri sought a united 
Arab nation. 

Wendell argues convincingly that Lutfi and all other Arab modernist- 
nationalists have altered the original Islamic concept of the Umma 
Muhammadiyya, which was, or became, essentially a universal concept 
embracing all believers, Arab and non-Arab alike. Tendencies toward 
the perpetuation of a racial elite of the original Arab conquerors were 
eroded by both doctrine and the functional requirements of the caliphal 
empire. The universality of this original umma never, however, quite 
extended to non-believers, not even to Christian and Jewish ‘ ‘people of 
the Book.” These dhimmis were tolerated because they were subor- 
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dinated and excluded from full membership in the umma. Thus 
Christians—and Jews—who became culturally and linguistically 
arabized still remained outside the umma which was religious, not 
national. Here lay the seeds of a dilemma for latter-day Muslim 
advocates of an Arab nation embracing all Arabs, non-Muslim as well 
as Muslim. 

As Wendell observes, the Umma Muhammadiyya was a political 
failure almost from its inception. It soon broke into warring princi- 
palities, which were only partially pulled together by the Ottoman 
Turks before the process of fragmentation resumed again as Ottoman 
power waned with the coming of the modern era. Yet it achieved a high 
culture, perhaps the world’s highest for several centuries, reaching 
from Spain to India; and sociologically it sustained a remarkably 
similar way of life throughout most of the same vast area even after 
cultural degeneration followed political disintegration. 

Modern, Napoleonic France’s invasion of Egypt highlighted both the 
political-military impotence and the cultural-scientific-technological 
decadence into which the traditional Umma Muhammadiyya had sunk. 
The major part of Wendell’s work centers on the attempts of Arab, 
mainly Egyptian, intellectual leaders, to build or rebuild an umma that 
could stand up to the modern West. He deals at special length with the 
diverse blueprints for a viable umma put forth by al-Tahtawi, al-Nadim, 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, al-Afghani, Mustafa Kamil and, finally, Lutfi 
al-Sayyid. 

Sometimes Wendell has difficulty untangling so many twisting lines 
of thought. On the whole, however, he pulls together with admirable 
clarity the complex and often clashing views of these and other 19th- 
and early 20th-century Arab thinkers concerning what their umma 
should be. All grappled with the same largely unresolvable, closely 
interconnected dilemmas: a secular or a religious-traditional umma 
and, in either case, how to reform or purify traditional values to meet 
the tests of modernity; a Pan-Islamic or a Pan-Arab umma; a Pan- 
Arab national umma or particular national ummas for distinct Arab 
peoples ? Finally, what place in either a universal or a particular umma 
for non-Muslims, for non-Arabs? In Egypt, the Copts fitted either of 
these negative designations. 

Wendell sees Lutfi as in a common tradition with al-[ahtàwi and 
“Abduh in seeking an essentially secularistic, liberal umma as opposed 
to the “violence and emotionalism” he discerns running through 
al-Nadim and al-Afghani to Mustafa Kamil. As an ideal, Lutfi favored 
democratic political forms, but felt that the grip of decaying tradi- 
tionalism obstructed their realization in Muslim lands. A pragmatist, 
he saw both Pan-Islamism and Pan-Arabism as “delusions and fancies.” 
For him a real umma had to be rooted in more sociologically organic 
soil; his nationalism was limited to Egypt. Himself a Muslim, he felt 
the bond of national community transcended sectarian differences and 
preached mutual Muslim-Coptic tolerance within their common 
Egyptian umma. 

This reviewer has few and only peripheral criticisms of the major 
thrust of Wendell’s study of Lutfi, his predecessors and contemporaries. 
It could, however, be more closely related to the present. After all, 
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Lutfi did live ten full years into Egypt's Nasser era. Even granting 
that Lutfi was then far past the prime of his intellect and influence, 
those years deserve more than the single sentence Wendell gives them. 
Nasser himself only rates one sentence. It appears in the excellent 
Introduction, which does stress that the dilemmas faced by Lutfi and 
others in trying to “bridge the gap” between the values of the old 
umma and those of the modern national state still pose “dire internal 
problems ... for all the new... Muslim states.” Wendell leaves it up 
to the meander to link the recent past, which he so well illuminates, to 
those contemporary problems. 

William Cleveland has set himself a much more modest task than 
Wendell. Although Lutfi al-Sayyid is the central figure in Wendell’s 
book, that study seeks—with much success—to comprehend the entire 
cultural evolution and contemporary crisis of the Islamic umma from 
the era of Muhammad. As Wendell states in the opening line of his 
Preface, “The hero of this study is the Arabic term ‘umma’.” Lutfi, 
he adds, plays only “the role of one of its more recent Boswells.” 
Cleveland’s study seeks. only “‘to explore an aspect of Arab nationalism 
—as exemplified in the life and thought of Sati‘ al-Husri.” The aspect 
explored is the transition from Ottomanism to Arabism, a complex 
enough subject, but hardly one to match Wendell’s undertaking. In 
consequence, Cleveland’s book is easier to follow. Both should be on 
the reading list of any student of Arab and Islamic social and political 
thought. ‘ 

Cleveland’s description of Sati‘ al-Husri’s basic philosophic orienta- 
tion could be applied to Lutfi al-Sayyid as well : “Satis individualism 
reflected a general Westernist outlook... as did his belief in scientific 
reason, progress, and a more secular role for religion in society.” 
Yet in crucial respects their concepts of what an Islamic-Arabic com- 
munity should be were diametrically opposed. Sati‘ consistently sought 
a broad all-embracing umma in contrast to Lutfi’s view that only a 
distinct regional-national culture could develop real bonds of com- 
munity. 

A highly sucessful educator in the Ottoman system, Sati‘ initially 
advocated a secularized, liberalized Ottoman commonwealth. He was 
close to the Young Turks and opposed the integral nationalists among 
them who committed the Empire to disastrous policies of forced Turki- 
fication. Despite this setback, Sati‘ refused to join any of the Arab 
nationalist movements seeking separation from the Empire. As Sati‘ 
explained in a 1966 interview with Cleveland, it was only after the 
Arabs had in fact separated that he “had no choice but to join them.” 

Sati‘ served in many Arab countries, chiefly Syria, Iraq and Egypt, 
with much distinction and much controversy as an educator and 
educational official, once attaining cabinet rank and almost always 
great influence. His e&pousal of a greater Arab national community 
and his rejection of the concept of separate Arab nations were generally 
consistent with the earlier universalism of his pro-Ottoman thinking. 

Given the more grandiose scope of his concept of a national com- 
munity, it is understandable that Sati‘ was readier to adopt more 
drastic means, and to subordinate other values to its attainment than 
was Lutfi. Although essentially a liberal, Sati‘ came to argue, as had 
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the one-time German liberal Fichte, whom he greatly admired, that 
individual freedom must be sacrificed for the freedom and unity of the 
nation. As Cleveland recognizes and illustrates at some length, “aspects 
of totalitarianism appear ... implicit in al-Husri’s concept of Arab 
nationalism and unity,” even if he did, in Cleveland’s view, realize 
and draw back from “the totalitarian implications of his doctrines.” 

At least in part Lutfi al-Sayyid seems to have rejected the concept of 
a grandiose pan-Islamic or pan-Arab umma because he felt the efforts 
to achieve so impossible a dream would entail sacrificing liberal values 
that were ultimates in their own right, values even higher than the 
national umma: “For a man to serve his fatherland is a noble work. 
But nobler than this by far ... is that a man should serve a higher 
cause than that of the fatherland—and that is the cause of truth.” 
This stands in contrast to Süti"s perspective. Reflecting on the need 
for social reform in the Arab world Sati‘ felt it “necessary to devote 
effort to reform ... and to eliminate injustice ... provided that we 
do not deviate ... from the requirements of patriotism and that we 
believe at all times : the fatherland before and above all else.” 

The differing emphasis apparent in al-Husri and al-Sayyid persists 
in the continuing currents of Arab nationalist thought, sentiment and 
practice. Nasser strove to realize much of the grandiosity of Sati"s 
vision and in his quest curbed liberties and turned toward totalitarian 
devices. As in the case of Wendell’s study of Lutfi, this reviewer wishes 
Cleveland had dealt with the last fourteen years of Sati"s life in Nasser's 
Egypt. Cleveland does briefly note that Sati‘ continued his demands 
that Egyptian nationalism broaden into Arab nationalism during the 
Nasser years and in 1963 was decorated by Nasser for his services to 
Arab nationalism. That, however, is done in a few brief lines and no 
more are given to al-Husri’s relationship to Nasserism. 

Something of Lutfi al-Sayyid’s perspective seems apparent in Sadat’s 
Egypt. Sadat’s cautious pragmatism, his relaxation of police controls, 
and his placing of Egyptian interests first reflect the tradition that 
Lutfi represented. Surely Lutfi would find the Sadat regime’s efforts to 
stick closer to the truth in its military diplomatic communiques more 
palatable than the ease with which the Nasser regime trimmed the 
truth. 

These are useful books. They offer much food for thought on the 
current Arab scene. Without asking for spoon-feeding, this reviewer 
wishes the authors had chosen to prepare some of it more fully for 
their readers’ consumption. 


Central Connecticut State College Stuart COLE 
New Britain, Conn. 


Central Asia : Turkmenia Before the Achaemenids. By V.M. Masson, and 
V. L Sarianidi. Translated and edited by Ruth Tringham. New York : Praeger 
Publishers, 1972. $12.50. 


Over the past few decades, Soviet scholars have produced a series 
of truly distinguished works on traditional and modern Central Asia. 
Some of their studies have in recent times been translated into English, 
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enabling English-speaking students who do not read Russian to 
recognize the magnitude and excellence of the Soviet contributions. 
In the last three years alone, the following major works reflecting 
Soviet research have appeared : Frozen Tombs of Siberia by 8. Rudenko 
(Berkeley, 1970); Archaeology $n Soviet Central Asta by G. Frumkin 
(Leiden, 1970) ; and various articles in the periodical Sovtet Anthropology 
and Archeology (New York, from 1962 on). All three of these sources 
deal with the pre-Islamic history of Central Asia and the surrounding 
regions. Historians of the Islamic period, nonetheless, ought to welcome 
the translation and publication of such fine works on this geographic 
area. And the appearance of these monographs may even prompt some 
enterprising scholars to translate the more important Soviet studies of 
Islamic Central Asia. 

The book under review is another of these translations of Soviet 
research. The authors, V. M. Masson and V.I. Sarianidi, are highly 
qualified archeologists, having participated in or led many of the 
expeditions which provide the evidence for their account of the pre- 
history of Central Asia. Their presentation is straightforward and 
relatively free of ideological biases. In fact, it is, on occasion, so laden 
with facts that it is tedious to read. There are innumerable lists, 
statistics, and precise descriptions of excavated sites. Though this 
imposes a burden on the general reader, it also provides a wealth of 
information for the specialist. And, of course, the general reader can 
skip such highly detailed passages and still understand the major 
discoveries. 

One such finding concerns the surprisingly early contacts and 
influences between Central Asia and Iran and Mesopotamia. According 
to the authors, "it has now been established beyond any doubt that 
the people who adopted the Djeitun culture [eighth-seventh millennia 
B.C.] maintained connections with the early agriculturists of the 
Near East" (p. 45). By the fourth millenium B.C., there were even fairly 
large-scale migrations of Iranian tribes into Central Asia. Similarities 
between the Near Eastern and Central Asian pottery, figurines, and 
burial rituals of this early period prompt the authors to conclude that 
“all the evidence clearly reveals the close and indissoluble links 
between the history of Western Central Asia and that of its neigh- 
bours” (p. 169). 

There is much else of value in the book that cannot be mentioned 
in such a brief review. The reader must discover these for himself. 
It should be noted too that the illustrations are excellent. The photo- 
graphs, line drawings, and maps of the important sites are clear and 
instruotive and add to one's enjoyment. One feature that detracts from 
the reader's appreciation of the work is the unfortunately large number 
of erroneous transcriptions and romanizations (e.g., Tien-Shen for 
T'ien Shan). With more careful editing, most of these could have been 
avoided. But the high quality of the rest of the work compensates for 
the few lapses. 


Case Western Reserve University Morris RossaBi 
Cleveland, Oh. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


We received reports of three “Muslim-Christian Dialogue" confer- 
ences held in 1974, in Ghana, Spain and Tunisia, respectively. 

The first one was co-sponsored by the World Council of Churches, 
the Department for the Study of Religions of the University of Ghana, 
and the "Islam in Africa Project” of the Churches in Africa. It took 
place at the University of Ghana, Legon, from July 17 to 21, 1974. The 
theme of the conference was “The Unity of God and the Community 
of Mankind: Co-operation between African Muslims and African 
Christians in Work and Witness.” A summary of the memorandum 
accepted by the participants and circulated by the World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, is given below. 

The second dialogue referred to above was held in Cordova, Spain, 
from September 10 to 15, 1974. Professor Mikel de Epalza of Madrid 
kindly sent us a short article about this conference, as well as the 
‘Declaration of Cordova,” a document issued at the end of the con- 
ference. Professor de Epalza’s contribution and sections from the 
“Declaration” will be published in the April issue of this journal, which 
will contain articles dealing with various topics in the general field of 
Christian-Muslim relations. 

The third conference is the Tunis Colloquium, which took place from 
November 11 to 17, 1974. Dr. R. Marston Speight, Tunis, Tunisia, 
kindly sent us the following note about this event : 


“A group of about forty Christians and Muslims met in Tunis from 
November 11 to 17, 1974, under the auspices of the Centre de Recher- 
ches Economiques et Sociales of the University of Tunis and the Centre 
Culturel International of Hammamet. Those who participated in the 
gathering came from Morocco, Lebanon, Egypt, Tunisia, France, 
Holland and Switzerland. Their purpose in gathering was to discuss 
how their respective religious communities are attempting to cope 
with some of the burdens of life in the modern world. So, interreligious 
attitudes were not the primary preoccupation of the group. They 
recognized the common. predicament of Muslim and Christian men, and 
talked about this unifying factor in terms of their different religious 
traditions. The main subjects treated were cultural pluralism, unequal 
economic development, technology, history and progress, population 
growth, violence. A special feature of the program consisted of surveys 
of modern Biblical and Qur’anic studies, given by scholars of the 
respective Scriptures. 

“The Tunis colloquium was an ambulant one, beginning its sessions 
in Carthage at a seaside hotel, then moving to the orange groves of 
Hammmamet for meetings in the International Cultural Center, and 
then finally assembling in the ancient city of Kairouan, the 9th-century 
capital of the Aghlabids, and focal point for the Tunisian religious 
consciousness.” 
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A summary of the “Memorandum” issued by the Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue, Legon, Ghana : 

On “Our Common Ground” : “Both groups, in their recognition and 
adoration of One God, share a monotheistio tradition. They also recog- 
nise many points of theological and spiritual convergence including 
reverence for Jesus .... Furthermore, they are one in their common 
experience of the challenge with which materialism and modernism 
have faced religious and moral values." The awareness of the challenge 
of materialism and modernism should lead to sharing concerns “not in 
an attempt to forge an alliance against anybody but as a sign of their 
witness to God and of their responsibility for each other and the world." 

From the section, “Common Concerns and Responsibilities” : Trying 
together to build the world in accordance with the will of God means 
“a common involvement in the concerns and interests of our African 
societies where religion is closely intertwined with social events. [This 
implies] a greater degree of mutual sharing of resources [including] 
those facilities and opportunities for religious, educational, social and 
economic advancement which Christians happen to possess. A similar 
spirit may be expected from the Muslim side." 

The remarks on “The Communtty and the Individual" point to some 
opportunities for sharing in each other's lives as individuals and as 
communities, 

In dealing with “Religious Education and Hospitality,” the memo- 
randum makes, among others, the following observations : “Religious 
instruction in schools should not be limited to one community only but 
must be provided for each section of the school religious community. . . . 
Even in schools where only one religious tradition is represented there 
is a strong case for instruction in both Islam and Christianity .... 
Another matter which deserves the urgent consideration of both sides 
is the question of education and equal opportunity for women .... 
Religious instruction should be concerned not only about teaching 
the established religious articles of our respective traditions but also 
with the relationship between such instruction and the need for social 
change." 

The paragraph on “Family Life and Religious Tolerance" deals in 
particular with mixed marriages. “It is a matter of widespread concern 
that religions should not attempt to impose conditions on people whose 
emotional involvement, of which marriage is the natural climax, makes 
them ready and prepared to cross religious barriers particularly when 
such conditions pertain to children yet unborn.” 

A discussion of “Medical Ethics and Religious Propaganda" points 
to the stress-points of illness or disease as areas in which people are 
thrown together as equals, but at the same time as occasions which 
have sometimes been seized as “an opportunity for religious perversion 
and moral exploitation.... Such exploitation of the weakness of 
others is a denial of the spirit of caring and self-less service which our 
religions enjoin upon us.” 

The concluding section, on “Dtalogue,” recognises that “the way 
and manner in which we recognise and adore God should be intimately 
connected with the way and manner in which we cherish each other. . . . 
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Dialogue is therefore concerned about personal meeting and encounter 
2nd co-operation in work and worship as well as about sustained mutual 
involvement in local level contacts .... Dialogue sees conversion as a 
growing mutual awareness of the presence of God in an encounter in 
which each becomes responsible for the other and where both seek 
openness in witness before God.” 


The Middle East Studies Association held its eighth annual meeting 
in Boston on November 6-9, 1974. There were forty-four panels in which 
various aspects of Middle East studies were discussed, including some 
panels organized by the American Association of Teachers of Arabic, 
the Society for Iranian Studies, and the Middle East Librarians Asso- 
ciation. 

The Plenary Session was devoted to the inquiry “Whither Orien- 
talism? The future of Middle East Studies.” Jacques Berque and 
Bernard Lewis gave two presentations, and they were followed by 
comments by Talat Halman, Irene Gendzier, Charles Butterworth, 
Albert Hourani, and Muhsin Mahdi. Before the session, Jacques Berque 
told me that he would not address himself to the topic because he 
believed Orientalism was dead. Opening the session, he proceeded to 
analyze Arab notions of modernization and nationalism by a meticu- 
lous study of Arabie terms used in the last three decades for nation, 
people, homeland and for concepts of renewal, renovation, continuity, 
originality, innovation, and others. Bernard Lewis started with a 
reference to last year's discussions at the International Congress of 
Orientalists that succeeded, in spite of a few diehards, to eliminate the 
word 'Orientalists' from the body's name, and he proceeded to point 
out the rise of area studies and the emergence of new disciplines to 
deal with them. Having criticized the methodology of Orientalists 
which depended mainly on philology, he warned that there was still & 
place for philology in area studies. The commentators seemed all to 
agree on the death of Orientalism, apparent or real, but each empha- 
sized in his or her own way the necessity for greater attention in the 
future to humanism in the approach and in the depth of interest when 
studying Middle East society and culture. 

I. J. B. 
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Annemarie Schimmel. W.I., XV, 1/4 (1974), 129-145. 
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2925 STUDIEN ZUR BAATHIDEOLOGIE. 2. Teil: Der Neopaata. Werner 
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2926 Tue SYRIAN CHRISTIANS AND EARLY SOGIALISM IN THE ARAB WORLD. 
Donald M. Reid. I.J.M.E.S., V, 2 (1974), 171-198. 
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2928 ARABIO PARALLELS TO THE ENGLISH PHRASE “I AM FRIENDS WITH 
Him.” M. M Bravmann. Mus., LX X XVII, 1/2 (1974), 223-236. 
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XV, 1/4 (1974), 183-231. 

2931 CONTEMPORARY lsLAMIO EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE Syrian ARAB REPUBLIO. Zdenék Málek. Ar. Or., XLII, 1 (1974), 
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2982 Tue DETRIBALIZATION OF ARABIO Portry. Arieh Loya. J.J.M.E.S., 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The contribution by Dr. William Shepard (Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa) deals with Ahmad Amin’s attitude toward other 
religions during the first half of the 20th century. Dr. Shepard 
sees a shift of emphasis from a proselytizing image to a communal 
image in the writings of this Arab intellectual and contends that 
this could have significant implications for the future of religious 
dialogue between Muslims and members of other religious com- 
munities. 

Dr. Issa Boullata, co-editor of this journal, introduces and trans- 
lates two passages, one by a Muslim (Ahmad Amin) and one by a 
Christian (Mariin ‘Abbiid), which paint a picture of early education 
in the Middle East toward the end of the 19th century. 

Dr. Jay Harris Nierman (Flushing, New York) takes us farther 
back in time. His article, which is a refinement of a paper presented 
to the Seventh Conference on Medieval Studies at Western Michigan 
University, examines a new dimension in Frankish-Muslim relations 
in the period following the third crusade. 

Dr. William Haddad (Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois), 
provides a case study of Michel Chiha, one of the founders of 
Lebanon’s Le Jour, as a means of reflecting on the Christian Arab 
press and the Palestine question. 

The contribution by Professor Mikel de Epalza (Madrid, Spain) 
brings to our attention the news of the opening of Cordova's mosque- 
cathedral for Muslim worship at the occasion of a Muslim-Christian 
conference. 
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A MODERNIST VIEW OF ISLAM 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


This article considers the attitude toward non-Muslim religions held 
by one of the leading intellectuals in the Arab Muslim world during 
the first half of the present century, Ahmad Amin (1886-1954). Although 
not so well known as some of his contemporaries on the Egyptian 
intellectual scene, such as Taha Husayn and 'Abbas Mahmüd al-'Aqqàd, 
Ahmad Amin experienced in his personal life a transition from the 
traditional to the modern ways that is something of & paradigm of 
the collective experience of the Muslim world in this century. Further- 
more, he has committed his views and feelings to writing in considerable 
volume, particularly in the many articles and essays he wrote during 
the last twenty years of his life, most of which are to be found in the 
ten volumes of his collected articles, Fayd al-Khatir ("The Stream of 
Thought"). Of these Kenneth Cragg has written that "if then we 
venture to go to his volumes of reprinted essays for an index to the 
mind of Egypt in this century, it can be with a sober confidence that 
the index is reliable". * I am therefore proceeding on the assumption 
that what we find in Ahmad Amin will also prove true of a significant 
number of others. 

Briefly, my contention is that there have been implicit in Muslim 
attitudes toward other religious traditions — or at least toward 
those of the people of the Book," Jews and Christians — two distinct 
images of the relations between these traditions and Islamic truth, 
and that while traditionally one of these images has predominated in 
Muslim thinking, we find in the writings of Ahmad Amin a pronounced, 
though not explicitly stated, shift of emphasis to the other image. 
If this shift is typical of many educated Muslims today, as I believe 
it is, it would seem to have significant implications for the future of 
religious dialogue between Muslims and members of other religious 
communities. 


1 Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda al-Migriyya, 1961-1967 (original edition, Cairo: Lajnat 
al-Ta’lif wa "l.Tarjams wa "l-Nashr, 1938-1955). 
2 “Then and Now in Egypt, The Reflections of Ahmad Amin, 1886-1954," Middle 
East Journal, IX (1065), 30 
" 
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Islam is known as one of the great missionary religions of the world. 
According to the Muslim view, God has regularly sent prophets to 
teach men the truth about Himself and the correct way to live in 
accordance with His will. Adam, the first man, was also the first 
prophet, and since his time there have been many others, of whom the 
best known are Ibrahim, Misa, ‘Isé, and Muhammad. The teaching 
of all these prophets is essentially the same, but the followers of the 
prophets have regularly corrupted and obscured their teachings 
with the passage of time. For example, the followers of Misa have 
corrupted his teaching by limiting God's favor to a particular "chosen 
people," and the followers of ‘Isa have corrupted his teachings by 
introducing the doctrine of his divinity and the monastic ideal. Thus 
it has been necessary for God repeatedly to reissue the true teaching 
by sending a new prophet. Finally, He sent the prophet Muhammad, 
as & result of whose mission the teaching was institutionalized in a 
definitive way. Muhammad was the “seal of the prophets” in the sense 
both that he confirmed the teaching of his predecessors and that he 
was the last of them. While his community might fail to live up to 
the teaching in practice, they would never lose it or corrupt it in the 
sense that the others had. Muslims are thus called on to spread the 
teachings of Islam to all men. We may note that this is not an evolu- 
tionary view, nor a theory of ‘progressive revelation.’ The Islamic 
message is not a new teaching but an old one restored, and at least 
two communities of men, Jews and Christians, the “people of the 
Book,” have this same essential teaching, albeit in a now seriously 
corrupted form. Because of this, two contrasting images have informed 
Muslim attitudes toward these “people of the Book." These two 
images stand in a certain degree of tension with each other and 
have some quite different practical implications. On one hand, there 
is an image of three separate communities, Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim, each of which has teachings that are in their original form 
essentially identical and equally true, although the first two groups 
have departed in serious ways from this original teaching. Logically, 
on this view, Jews and Christians could return to the true form of 
their teaching either by embracing Islam or by reforming their doctrine 
and practice without abandoning their communal identity. In the 
latter case the result would be three cooperating communities of 
‘nations’ (umam), agreed on their fundamental understandings of God, 
man and the world, though preserving significant cultural differences 
among themselves. On the other hand, there is an image of one 
community, the Muslims, who have the true teaching in an uncor- 
rupted form. On this view, the only hope for Jews and Christians 
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would be to return to the original form of their own prophets’ teachings 
by accepting the current, Islamic, version of these teachings and 
joining the Islamic community. For convenience, I shall refer hereafter 
to the first of these images as the ‘communal’ image and the second 
as the ‘proselytizing’ image. In the Qur'àn we read : 


You are the best nation ever brought forth to men, commanding 
right conduct and forbidding wrong conduct, and having faith in 
God. Had the People of the Book believed, it were better for 
them; some of them are believers, but the most of them are 
ungodly. 3 


Here the distinction made between the Muslims and others is essentially 
moral, and it is not clear'on the face of the text whether the people 
of the Book who are believers are to be taken as Jews and Christians 
who understand and practice their faith in its true form but within 
their traditional communities, or Jews and Christians who have 
joined the Muslim community. 

In fact, it is the proselytizing image that has predominated in the 
Muslim tradition generally. The communal image, however, has always 
been present in the basic structure of Muslim thinking and thus repre- 
sents a possible avenue for those who might wish to reinterpret the 
Muslim tradition at this point. Traditional Islamic civilization recog- 
nized the communal image by granting “the people of the Book” 
the right to follow their religious traditions and considerable autonomy 
in managing their own affairs, while it recognized the proselytizing 
image by giving predominance to Muslim law in certain cases, by 
demanding the recognition of Muslim authority in society as a whole, 
and by permitting conversion to Islam but not from it. ` 

Modernist interpretations, influenced by Western liberal ideas of 
religious tolerance, tend to play up the traditional view of the identity 
of all prophetio teachings, while at the same time not rejecting the 
view that all men ought to become Muslims. Also, they tend to recast 
the traditional teaching into an evolutionary form, by which Islam 
becomes the pinnacle of human religious development. This, too, tends 
to favor the proselytizing image of Muslim-non-Muslim relations, 
since if Islam represents the pinnacle of an evolutionary development, 
all men ought, presumably, to become Muslims. An example of the 
modernist approach may be seen in Yusuf Ali’s commentary on the 
Qur'anie text quoted above. 


* B. 8:110. 
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The logical conclusion to the evolution of religious history is a 
non-sectarian, non-racial, non-doctrinal, universal religion, which 
Islam claims to be. For Islam is just submission to the Will of 
God. This implies 1) Faith, 2) doing right, being an example to 
others to do right, and having the power to see that the right 
prevails, 3) eschewing wrong, being an example to others to 
eschew wrong, and having the power to see that wrong and in- 
justice are defeated. Islam therefore lives, not for itself, but 
for mankind. The People of the Book, if only they had faith, 
would be Muslims, for they have been prepared for Islam. 4 


Here we see that the traditional teaching is put in an evolutionary 
form and emphasis is laid on the elements of faith, doing right, and 
eschewing wrong, which are common to all the major religious tradi- 
tions. The traditional view that non-Muslims should become Muslims 
seems to be retained here by implication, though the matter is not 
made completely clear. 

Ahmad Amin follows these same tendencies, but we shall see consid- 
erable evidence that the communal image of the relations between 
Muslims and others is uppermost in his mind, and that he would shift 
the balance toward it — at least as far as Christians are concerned. 

Like Muslims generally, Ahmad Amin holds that Islam is a religion 
for all times and all peoples, that its essential teachings are the same 
as those of the former prophets, and that those who lived before the 
time of Muhammad had, in various ways, corrupted the message of 
the former prophets. He holds the evolutionary view of religious history. 
All of these ideas are contained in the following statement with which 
he ends an article entitled “Muhammad the Reforming Prophet” : 


Every prophet before him had borne & lamp for his nation, but 
Muhammad bore a lamp for the world. Muhammad accepted 
the mission and the reforming activities of all the prophets, 
and called those who believed in him to believe in them. He taught 
that the truth is one in every time, that every prophet before 
him had preached it, and that he preached the same message as 
they did and was entrusted with a mission like theirs. He cleansed 
the contaminations that had become attached to their teachings 
and reformed the corruptions that their followers had introduced, 


4 A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur'an, Test, Translation, and Commentary (Copyright, 
1946, by Khalil al-Rawaf. Printed in the United States by McGregor and Werner, Inc.), 
p. 151. 
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while his mission represented an advance that accorded with 
the intellectual progress of the time. He was dispatched to all, 
sent to the worlds. 5: 


Frequently, however, Ahmad Amin makes the point that Islam is a 
religion for all times and places in contexts where he is urging the idea 
of tolerance or equality over against national and racial animosities, 
In this context such a statement is quite consistent with the communal 
image of Muslim-non-Muslim relations. 

It is also important toiobserve that while he often evinces pride in 
the past exploits of Muslims in spreading their faith, * only on a few 
occasions does he evince similar pride in the current spread of Islam, ? 
and never, so far as I know, does he issue a clear call to Muslims to 
spread their faith in the modern world. The closest he comes to it 
is the following statement in his Yawm al-Islam (1952) : 


We hope that the West's experience of distress, and its perplexity 
and inability to understand the secret of life, will finally make 
it seek refuge in seeing that which delivers one from all that, and 
perhaps it will find nothing other than Islam. 8 


In addition to being rather tentative in form, this is virtually unique 
in his writing, even in this work, which is his most polemical. On the 
other hand, we do see him frequently urging the Muslims to unite, 
to adopt the means of modern science and education in order to be 
strong and to compete successfully with the West, and he does from 
time to time clearly indicate a strong feeling that they should resist 
efforta by Western missionaries to convert them from Islam. * We may 
also note that in his historical works and in articles on history he makes 


5 Fayj, IX, 231; of. Fayd, VI, 49. 

€ E.g. Fayd, VIII, 214; Haydti (4th ed., Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda al-Misriyya, 1901; 
his autobiography), p. 140. Ahmad Amin is known for his favorable treatment of the 
Mu'tezila in his works on Islamio history (Fajr al-Islam, Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda 
al-Misriyya, 1965; Duha al- Islam, 8 vols, Cairo: Maktabat al- Nahda al-Misriyya, 1964; 
Zuhr al-Islam, 4 vols., Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahda al-Misriyya, 1964-66; Yawm al-Islam, 
Cairo: Lajnat al-Ta’lif wa "l-Tarjama we 'l-Naahr, 1968). One of the points he often cites 
in their favor is their role in the early spread of Islam (e.g., Dubā, I, 356-380; ILI, 8-0, 99; 
Zuhr, IL, 50; IV, 7; Yawm, p. 87). 

7 Fayd, IX, 163, 205; Yawm, pp. 121, 230. 

9 Yawm, p. 47; elsewhere he says that only the lack of tjfthad keeps Islam from 
spreading (Yawm, p. 228). 

9 E.g., Fayd, IL, 189-190; IIL, 241-242; VI, 88; IX, 208-210; X, 150-154 (see below). 
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the point that in the clash of cultures in the classical Islamic period, 
it was in their religion and language that the Arabs prevailed. 1° 
All of this adds up to a communal or ‘national picture of Islam, 
in which one takes pride in his nation and its past exploits, urges it 
to be strong in competition with other nations and to resist their 
encroachments, but does not normally seek to ‘convert’ others to his 
nationality. 

On a number of occasions Ahmad Amin speaks of Muslims, Jews, 
and Christians as if they were virtually three separate ‘nationalities.’ 
Perhaps the best example of this is an article entitled “If Misa, 
‘Isi, and Muhammad Returned." 1? In this article he imagines that 
the three prophets return and each is shown around by his respective 
community. Afterward the three get together to compare notes. 
Muhammad complains that his people look too much to the past, are 
too spiritual, and do not have enough power. ‘Isé comments that the 
Christians are too materialistic, have too much power, and look too 
much to the present and not enough to the past, which is the source 
of their religion. Müsà complains that his people are too interested 
in money and seek power by any means. The final comment, applied 
to all three, is: “The fault of my people (qawmi) is that they have 
multiplied gods such as prestige, power, and rulers, and forgotten the 
basis of religion, that there is no god but God." 18 ‘Īsā then asks if 
they should return to right the situation, but Muhammad replies 
that men have the truth but let their desires turn them from it, so that 
there is no alternative except to let them learn it the hard way. Here 
there is not only no hint of the thought that Muslims ought to call 
others to Islam, but the clear assumption of the article is that the 
three communities are equal, both in the teachings that they have 
and in their failure to live up to them. 14 


19 E.g., Fajr, p. 96; also the passage from his autobiography noted above in footnote 6 
(Hayüti, p. 140). 

1 While the term, ‘national,’ may seem a bit strong, I am inclined to urge it, both 
on the grounds that the traditional word for a religious community (umma) is also the 
modern word for nation, and also because the ‘nation’ with which Ahmad Amin primarily 
identifies himself in his writings is the Muslim, or at least the Arab Muslim, community, 
not the Egyptian nation. (See my “The Religious Aspects and Implications of the 
Writings of Ahmad Amin,” [unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1973].) 
In one place Ahmad Amin expresses the expectation that in the coming world-wide 
civilization Muslims will have “a personality like the personality of the English beside 
the French, or the Japanese beside the Americans.” (Fagd, II, 171). 

12 Fayd, VIII, 43-47. 

13 Ibid., 47. 

14 Jn another article he speaks of the pomtleamess of war and comments that it is 
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This leads us to another point, and that is that while Ahmad Amin 
repeats the common view that the followers of the former prophets 
corrupted their religion, he often puts this idea in the form of a univer- 
gal law that all religions including Islam corrupted after their early 
days. Thus, Yawm al-Islam begins as follows : 


The passage of about 570 years from the time of Christ was 
sufficient for the corruption of the Christian creed, as happened 
to Islam later, and; as had happened to the Zoroastrian and 
Buddhist religion before. That is because belief in divinity free of 
materiality and bodily forms is a creed hard to achieve, reached 
only by the inner elite. And if they achieve it, they presently 
forget it and incline to the inherited and customary idolatry. 15 


In fact, the point most insistently made in Ahmad Amin’s most po- 
lemical or apologetic writings is precisely that the Muslims have aban- 
doned their creed and need to return to it. 1* It is clear that whatever 
his theoretical beliefs are, this is the primary moral force for him of 
the idea that the followers of prophets tend to corrupt their teachings. 

He also makes frequent references to expressions of religious toler- 
ance in the Sufi tradition. On several occasions he quotes the well- 
known lines from Ibn al-"Arabi : 


My heart is capable of every form, 

A cloister for the monk, a fane for idols. 

A pasture for Gazelles, the pilgrim’s Ka‘ba, 
The tables of the Torah, the Qur’an. 

Love is the faith I hold : wherever turn 

His camels, still the one true faith is mine. 17 


It is interesting that Ahmad Amin rarely mentions the idea of “The 
Seal of the Prophets,” and in only one place does he deal with it at any 
length. This is in the article, "Muhammad, The Seal of the Prophets,” 


only the narrow-minded intellect that makes a difference between the East and the 
West, the Muslims, the Christians, and the Zionists, and if men were sensible they would 
see that religion belongs to God alone, and there is no validity to division among its 
(or: His?) followers. (Fayd, IX, 97). 

15 Yawm, p. 7. 

16 E.g., Fayd, IX, 1-5. 1 

17 Faydj, VIL, 36; IX, 251; Zuhr, IL, 65-66; III, 72. 
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which he did not include in Fayd al-Khattr. 18 He begins the article 
by raising the question why, after sending prophets in & continuous 
sequence since Adam, God stopped with Muhammad, especially since 
the role of the prophet is to purify the creed of the corruptions that 
befall it, and men always stand in need of this. The answer is in terms 
of evolution. Prophetic teaching had to develop in accordance with 
the growing mental capacity of man, but Islam came at a time when 
man’s mental and emotional powers had reached the point that he 
could accept a lofty kind of religion that would need no further 
change. Such a religion, he tells us, must have a fixed element and an 
element making for change and renewal. The fixed element involves 
“beliefs (‘aqga’td) that agree with realities" and “the call to noble 
traits of character, such as justice and truthfulness,” while the element 
of renewal involves the ability to deal with changing social needs. 
When we look at Islam we see that it does indeed have these two 
elements, the fixed element in "the call to faith in one God Who is 
the Lord of the worlds, to faith in the preceding prophets, that they 
were, like Muhammad, preachers of reform, to faith in the Last Day 
in which man will receive a reward for the good and evil he has done 
in life, and beside that the call to good character traits such as truth- 
falness, justice and sympathy. These are all things which do not change 
with the change of time or the progress of man. They are necessary 
for the human race as long as it remains on the face of the earth.” 1° 
The element of renewal is the opening of the gate of sjtthad, and the 
encouragement of men to use their minds in measuring the public 
interest and seeking justice. 


And if Islam is thus understood as the Apostle and the best 
of the Companions understood it, namely that it is a sound 
creed and the call to noble traits of character, and the meeting 
of new situations by the use of the mind and the criterion of 
justice, what need has the world now or later for another reli- 
gion ? 20 


He then says that he has heard of a movement among Western intel- 
lectuals calling for a universal religion of human brotherhood that would 
include Christians, Jews, Muslims, Buddhists, and others and distill 


18 ALThagüfa (the literary magazine edited by Ahmad Amin) Year 9, No. 423 
(Feb. 4, 1947), pp. 1-3 (113-115). 

19 Ibid., p. 2. 

30 Ibid. 
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the best of the spiritual doctrines and moral teachings of the various 
religions, emphasizing the ethical aspect and the concern for peaceful 
relations among men. But which of these teachings and principles, 
he continues, do we not already find in Islam, rightly understood! 


If there is a religion that prescribes truthful convictions and 
commands noble traits of character, then gives reason its freedom 
to confront what the circumstances of time and place require, 
and leaves science its wide scope to investigate what it will and to 
discover what it will, then what need is there for a new religion 
or a new prophet ? 2 


There has in fact been no new prophet in thirteen centuries and God 
has undertaken to preserve the root source of this religion, the Qur'àn, 
without the addition or subtraction of a single letter. If there are 
obstacles to the progress'of Muslims, it is not because of but in spite 
of their religion. 

This article says, in effect, that Muslims need not be a part of a 
Western effort to oreate.& universal religion that draws the best of 
all the particular religions, because in Islam they already have this. 
There is, at the same time, no explicit call for Westerners to accept 
the universal religion in its Islamic form, and this suggests the possi- 
bility that they might come to the same result by their ‘universal 
religion.’ This same possibility is also suggested in Yawm al-Islam, when 
he says: l 


Will the people of Europe and America take refuge in Islam or 
in a religion selected' by reason from the other religions, such as 
monotheism from Islam and the love of God and sacrifice from 
Christianity — this is a question whose answer is hard to predict, 
and all we can say is that it will need many generations because 
nations do not turn from sharp enmity to love in the wink of an 
eye....7 33 


As the end of this passage shows, Ahmad Amin’s main concern is not 
so much the truth or falsity of doctrine as the establishment of good 
relations among nations. For him the finality of Islam is the fact that 
it is, in essence, the simple religion of reason and ethics toward which 


a Ibid., p. 3. 
33 Yawm, p. 227. 
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all religions are groping, ** and on the basis of whose principles all 
nations can live in peace. But the possibility that these nations may 
find this religion in their own way is definitely left open. All of this 
implies the communal image, that of several separate peoples, each 
with essentially the same teachings in corrupted form, who may return 
to the truth either by accepting Islam or by doing on their own, as 
it were, what Islam has already done, i.e., distilling the truth out 
of preceding religions to find the universal one. 

This may be illustrated by looking more closely at what Ahmad 
Amin has to say about Christianity. One is struck by the frequency 
with which, in his articles, he speaks of Christianity and Islam in the 
same breath or links together Christian and Islamic terms, such as 
“churches and mosques,” or “wals and saints.” 24 He tells us in the 
article on "Humanity and Nationalism" that Christianity and Islam 
represent the universalist over against the nationalist or racist ten- 
dency, *° and in another article he speaks of “the revolution of Chris- 
tianity against paganism and the revolution of Islam against the 
worship of idols.” 2 While he does echo the common Muslim view 
of Christianity as an overly world-denying religion, most of his criti- 
cisms of asceticism and world denial evidently have Islamic as much 
as Christian world-denying tendencies in mind. *? Similarly, he can 
criticize the authoritarian effects of the Christian church and clergy, 
but he can be just as critical of Muslim religious leaders. *$ Furthermore, 
he states more than once that the European clergy are better trained 
in seoular sciences and better able to speak to the modern world than 
are Muslim religious leaders, and he does not hesitate to hold up 
European churches or clergy as examples for his fellow Muslims to 


33 Ibid., p. 22. 

x E.g., Fayg, I, 204; IL, 10; VIII, 18, 84, 246; IX, 59, 276; X, 140. 

25 Fayd, TII, 108-109. 

28 Fayd, VIL, 23; of. Fayd, VIL, 34 and VIII, 161. 

?7 E.g., Fayd, I, 204-205; VIII, 18, 84; X, 140. On the other hand, he contrasts 
Islam with Christianity and Buddhism on this score in one place (VIII, 214). 

28 E.g., in “Law tntasar al-muslimün" he remarks that the domination of the church 
over men's minds delayed the coming of orvilization in the West, while Islam does not 
know the authority of men of religion (Fayd, II, 39). In '"T'agdir al-jamal” he speaks of 
men of religion as persecuting scientists and philosophers, setting up inquisitions and 
lighting the fires of the Crusades, in terms that seem to have Christians in mind, though 
without explicitly saymg so (Fagg, V, 117). However, in ‘Fann al-hukm" he speaks in 
terms that seem general of the collapse of the long tyranny of men of religion which 
had made life hateful to men (Fayg, I, 269). He often criticizes mosque preachers for 
overemphasizing men's sins and thus weakening their self-respeot (e.g., Fayd, I, 53, 88; 
VI, 244). 
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follow. 2° In an article on Edward William Lane, he tells us with 
evident approval that Lane worshipped as a Muslim when he was in 
Egypt and worshipped and kept the Sabbath as a Christian when in 
England. 30 

He almost never, in his articles, makes reference to those theological 
doctrines of Christianity, such as the incarnation and the trinity, that 
Muslims have often seen as compromising the doctrine of God's 
unity. 9! Indeed, in one article, "Islam as a Factor in Civilization," 
he speaks of the Persians of Muhammad's time as worshipping fire, 
but describes the failures of the Byzantines as moral in that they 
have given up their true religion to worship wine, women, money 
and prestige. 5? i : 

His most trenchant criticisms of Christianity are to be found in 
Yawm al-Islam, written in 1952, and in a group of articles written 
between 1949 and 1952 that breathe the same spirit. In these writings 
he is far more polemical than usual and adopts a self-consciously 
Islamic stance that is foreign to most of his writing. These writings 
seem to have been provoked to a considerable degree by certain 
specific factors, such as the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948 and the deteriorating political situation in Egypt, as well as 
personal ill-health, which made it harder for him to cope with such 
things. 33 This tendency does not seem to continue past 1952, and the 
reason seems to be that the July coup d’etat made him more optimistic. 
As already noted, it is in Yawm al-Islam that he comes closest to suggest- 
ing that Westerners ought to accept Islam. In the same work he lists 


39 E.g., Fayd, IL, 188, 216-217; TX, 182; Yawm, p. 193. 

90 Payd, III, 50. 

31 In one small article, in passing, he does treat the Christian idea of the Trinity as 
tri-theism (ALThagafa, No. 12, 1951, p. 6). In Fajr al-Islam and in Duhā al-Islam he does 
discuss Christian doctrines (Fajr, pp. 125-225; Dubd, I, 889-353, 364-365), but the 
presentation is strictly historical and no attempt is made to argue the issues, Even when 
he quotes the Qur’anio criticisms of Christian ideas, this is done for the purpose of 
illustrating a historical point. 

2 Fayh, X, 122 (of. Fayd, IL, 295). This moral emphasis is the main thrust at the 
beginning of Yawm al-Islam, also, although here he quotes a Western authority to the 
effect that Paul corrupted Chribtianity with superstitions and that in time Christians 
went to such an extreme in worshipping saints and pictures of Christ that they were 
worse than the pagans (p. 8). . 

33 Nadav Safran has discussed this aspect of Yawm al-Islam in Egypt in Search of 
Political Community (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961), pp. 226-228, 
although I believe he somewhat, overestimates the significance of this book for Ahmad 
Amin’s thought. I have discussed this book and the related articles in my doctoral 
dissertation mentioned in n. 11. 
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four ‘pillars’ (arkan) of Christianity, belief in miracles, authority of 
the clergy, world denial, and belief in things above reason, a list which 
is apparently drawn from Muhammad ‘Abduh’s book on Islam and 
Christianity. 34 He also states that Christianity makes man responsible 
for Adam's sin, while Islam makes each man responsible for his own 
sins only. 3% His most impassioned attacks, however, deal not with 
Christian doctrine but with the imperialistic attacks of Western 
Christians on Muslims. He quotes with apparent approval a summary 
of al-Áfghüni's views to the effect that all Christian peoples hate 
Islam and are seeking to destroy it, and illustrates this with several 
examples of personal mistreatment of Muslims by Westerners. The 
result of all this, he concludes, is the “tragedy of Palestine.” 3* In an 
article in 1960 he says that “modern civilization” hates Islam more 
than any other religion but that it is not a matter of a quarrel between 
Islam and Christianity, because if it were, Islam should be closer to 
Christianity than any other religion, or at least than paganism. 
Rather, it is a hatred going back to the time of the Crusades and based. 
on Christian resentment at being unable to conquer Islamic lands, 
at the success of Muslims in converting pagans, and on the fact that 
Islam encourages its adherents to resist foreign rule. 37 In another 
article he says that Christian mission schools have made some positive 
contributions but that they have served colonialist purposes and tend 
to divide the nation. The East should not encourage them because 
“they make themselves preachers of a religion other than the religion 
of the country as they make themselves a state within the state, and 
that thwarts independence and causes corruption.” 38 

In view of all this it is clear that Christianity figures in Ahmad 
Amin’s thinking mainly as the particular form that the spiritual dimen- 
sion has assumed in Western culture. As such, he seems to feel that 
it is appropriate in its own cultural setting. While he resists efforts 
to convert Muslims to Christianity, he resists them on much the same 
terms as he resists efforts so subject Muslims to Western political 
or economic domination, and he makes no clear plea for the conversion 
of Christians to Islam. As a part of Western culture, there are aspects 
of Christian practice that should be copied, just as other aspects of 


*4 Muhammad ‘Abduh, Al Ielám wa 'l-Nagrüniyya ma'a 'l-Ilm wa 'l-Madaniyya 
(8th ed., Cairo: Dar al-Man&r, 1973 H.), pp. 22-25. 

35 Yawm, p. 229. 

35 Yawm, pp. 109-113. 

87 Fayg, IX, 204-205. 

38 Payd, X, 154. 
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Western praotice should be copied. By the same token Western impe- 
rialism is to be resisted whether it takes political, economic, social, 
or religious forms. While he holds an evolutionary view of man’s 
religious development, a view that should logically lead him to put 
Islam at the peak of the evolutionary development, most of the time 
he seems to assume that both Christianity and Islam are at the same 
state of evolutionary development. 

We may conclude that he tends to assume, particularly in relation 
to Christianity, a communal image of two distinct communities whose 
religious views are essentially compatible and which therefore 
stand on a par with each other. The case of the Jews is compli- 
cated for him by the problem of Palestine, but the logic of his 
general position implies that he would treat them the same way. 
He speaks relatively little of such groups as Hindus and Buddhists, but 
such references as he does make to them seem to leave open the possi- 
bility, at least, that he would take the same attitude toward them, 
too. This would seem not out of line with the fact that Muslims have 
often in practice given many of the privileges of dhimmi status to such 
groups as Zoroastrians and Hindus, even if they have not considered 
them “people of the Book” in theory. 

We must admit that Ahmad Amin does at times assert the superiority 
of Islam and nowhere explicitly formulates and defends this communal 
image of Muslim-non-Muslim relations. Nor, to my knowledge, has 
this been done by any other modern Muslim thinker. Nevertheless, 
H. A. R. Gibb has observed that during the last six centuries while 
the external formulations'of Muslim faith have shown little develop- 
ment, the inner structure of Muslim religious life has been profoundly 
readjusted. 3° It may be that here, too, we have a significant change 
of orientation taking place, under the surface, so to speak, of outwardly 
unchanged formulations. We must also admit that this understanding 
of the relationship of Islam to other traditions is not without its prob- 
lems. The communal image does not deny the superiority of Islam, 
but to the extent that it implies a revision of the usual corollary 
to that superiority —that Muslims should strive to bring others 
into the fold of the Islamic community — it strikes at something 
that has been an essential part of the Muslim religious position. It 
also implies a challenge to the traditional missionary posture of the 
Christian churches and raises an issue upon which Christian thinkers 
are by no means agreed. Nevertheless, it does have roots deep within 


39 Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Prees, 1947), pp. 1-2. 
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the structure of Muslim thought and can by no means be considered 
to be un-Islamic. To the extent that a considerable number of educated 
Muslims are thinking along this line, it must be encouraging to those 
who feel that it is dialogue rather than conversion that holds the key 
to at least the immediate future. 


Cornell College WinLIAM E. SHEPARD 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


i 
THE EARLY SCHOOLING OF AHMAD AMIN 
AND MARUN 'ABBUD 


The following two passages have been translated from modern 
Arabic literature to present Muslim and Christian samples of traditional 
early schooling in the Middle East towards the end of the 19th century. 
Both passages are autobiographical and record the personal experiences 
and reminiscences of their authors. The first passage is by Ahmad Amin 
(1886-1954), a Sunni Muslim Egyptian of humble origin who became 
an educator and a famous literary figure. ! The second passage is by 
Martin 'Abbüd (1886-1962), a Maronite Christian Lebanese of humble 
origin who became an educator and a famous literary figure too. 3 

Dr. T&hà Husayn (1889-1973) in his autobiographical al-Ayyam * 


1 Ahmad Amin wrote sixteen books, some in several volumes, translated one book, 
and co-authored or co-edited eleven. His main contribution is his oritacal study of the 
cultural and intellectual history, of Islam, especially in his series Fajr al-Islam (Cairo, 
1920), Duhà al-Islam, 3 vols. (Cdiro, 1933-1936), and Zuhr al-Islam, 4 vola. (Cairo, 1945- 
1955), reprinted many times. But he also wrote on Arabic literature, literary criticism, 
folklore, modern Muslim reform; ethics, and philosophy. Educated initially at al-Azhar, 
he graduated from the Shari'a Judicial School in Cairo where he later taught for several 
years, before teaching at the College of Arte of the Cairo University and finally becoming 
its Dean. A self-made man, he was awarded an honorary doctorate in 1948 by the Cairo 
University after his retirement. Cf. H. A. R. Gibb’s article, “Ahmad Amin,” in B.I., 
New Edition, I, 279; and C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1937-1949), S. III, 305. For a list of his works, see his Zuhr al-Islam, IV, 
239-240. For a general study and further bibliography, soe A. M. H. Mazyad, Ahmad 
Amin (Cairo 1886-1954), Advocate of Social and Literary Reform in Egypt (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1963). See also Yüsuf As'ad Daghir, Maşädir al-Dirdsa al-Adabiyya (Beirut: 
Manshüràt Jam‘iyyat Ahl al-Qalam, 1956), II, 182-137. 

? Martin 'Abbüd wrote over fifty books in the fields of Arab literary history and 
criticism, social and political studies, Lebanese history, poetry, stories, plays, and essays. 
Educated at the Maronite sohodis of the Lebanon he graduated from al-Ehkma School 
in Beirut. He taught Arabic language and literature at various high schools in Lebanon, 
after having spent some years in journalism. Finally he teught at the National College 
in ‘Alayh which he directed for thirty-five years. His main contribution lies in his books 
on Arab literary history and criticism. A self-made man, he is known for his sense of 
humor and biting critical views. For a list of his works, see his Ruwwdd al-Nahda al- 
Haditha (Beirut: Dar al-Thag&fa, 1966), pp. 285-286, and Yüsuf As'ad Daghir, Masadir 
al-Dirüsa al-Adabiyya, Vol. II, Pt.1 (Beirut: Manshürát al-J&mi'a al-Lubniniyya, 
1972), pp. 792-796. f 

3 'T&hà Husayn, al-Ayydm, Vol. I (Cairo: Matba‘at al-I'timād, 1929); translated by 
E. H. Paxton, An Egyptian Ohildhood (London: George Routledge & Sons, 1932). Taha 
Husayn, ai- Ayyám, Vol. II (Cairo: D&r al-Ma'&rif, 1939); translated by Hilary Wayment, 
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has given a vivid picture of his early schooling at his village kuttab, 4 
and historians of Árab education have also described this rudimentary 
one-room school usually attached to a mosque. * Ahmad Amin in 
this passage adds further insights as he gives a short account of the 
city kuttàb which he went to in Cairo between about 1891 and 1895. 

But there has been very little personal material written about 
the traditional early schooling of Arab Christians in those years. * 
While it is true that Western missionary schools and modern Arab 
schools on their model spread in the Levant in the 19th century, 
it is not true that these schools completely supplanted the traditional 
schools, especially in the outlying areas and at the lowest levels of 
education. Nor is it true that Christian education was more modernized 
than Muslim education in those areas and at those levels. Martin 


The Stream of Days, A Student at the Azhar (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1943; London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1948). 

4 Taha Husayn, al-Ayyüm, I, 28-66 et passim. E. H. Paxton (trang), An Egyptian 
Childhood, pp. 27-76 e£ passim. 

5 Bee for example J. Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction to the History of Education 
in Modern Egypt (London: Luzac & Co., 1938), pp. 2-7. For earlier centuries, see Ahmad 
Shalaby, History of Muslim Education (Beirut: Dar al-Kaahshaf, 1954), pp. 16-23; also 
I. Goldziher, "Education (Muslim)," in The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. 
James Hastings e£ al. (New York: Charles Soribner’s Bons, 1908-1927), V, 198 f. For 
recent times, see Roderic D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi, Education in Arab Countries 
of the Near Hast (Washington, D.O.: American Council on Education, 1949). For more 
recent times and a more comprehensive treatment, see A. L. Tibawi, Islamic Education: 
Its Traditions and Modernization into the Arab National Systems (London: Luzao & Co., 
1972). 

9 In his autobiography, the Egyptian Copt writer Salama Mūsā (1887-1959) gives 
only two paragraphs on his experience at the kuttéb. He says that he first went to a 
Christian kuttéb at Zaqüziq, then to an Islamic one for a while, then returned to the 
former. During three or four years there (1893-1897 ?), he did not learn to read s single 
line properly but memorized a few Christian prayers and some Qur'anic suras. See his 
The Education of Saláma Masa, translated by L. O. Schuman (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961), 
pp. 11, 22. For general historical reference to Coptic kuttabs, see J. Heyworth-Dunne, 
An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt, pp. 84-87, and for reference 
to Jewish kuttabs in Egypt, $bid., p. 91. The Lebanese Greek Orthodox writer Mikha’fl 
Nu'ayma (b. 1889) went between 1894 and 1896 to a two-class school, not much different 
from a kutt&b, established at Baskintà by the village dignitaries. In his autobiography, 
he says that his teacher was a half illiterate man with no more salary than his daily 
bread, and that he taught him the alphabet and reading in Kurrüs Taba, a booklet 
containing selections of Psalms beginning with T7'&bà (Blessed), i.e., Psalm 1. See Mi. 
khi Nu‘ayma, Sab'ün: Hikáyat ‘Umr, 3 vols. (Beirut: Dir Sadir and Dar Bayrüt, 1959. 
1960), I, 55 f. For an earlier (1866-1868 ?) experience of a Greek Orthodox writer at a 
kuttáb-like school in a Beirut cellar, see Mudhakkirát Jurjt Zaydán, ed. Salah al-Din 
al-Munajjid (Beirut: Dar al-Kitáb al-Jadid, 1968), pp. 13 £ 
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‘Abbüd in the passage translated below gives us strong reason to 
believe that both traditional systems, Muslim and Christian, were 
alike in tenor as he describes the “‘school under the oak tree” (madrasa 
taht al-sindiyana) which he went to in his mountain village of ‘Ayn- 
Kafa' between 1891 and 1895, approximately. 

These passages give us & picture of education under the two systems 
described. The first impression one gets is that of the imposing and 
odious personality of the teacher. Whether called mu‘allim, as in 
Lebanon, or figi (colloquial for fagth, literally : legist), as in Egypt, " 
the teacher at the early stages of traditional education appears to 
have been more like an executioner than a teacher. If anything 
better, he would have the additional quality of being a clown ora 
dupe. He does not seem to have been respected by society in that 
society meagerly provided for his livelihood and put & low price on 
his services. He does not seem to have been educated beyond the 
basics of reading and writing, except perhaps if he offered some arith- 
metic. His knowledge of pedagogy must have been nil and his relation 
with his pupils must have been guided by an intuitive sense or a prim- 
itive feeling that intimidation was the best solution to disciplinary 
problems. His scowling face, his special garb, his readiness to resort 
to physical punishment that bordered sometimes on torture: all 
these things reflected his role in a society which did not appreciate 
him and which itself was intimidated by autocratic rulers, foreign and 
domestic. 

The passages also illustrate the dependence on sacred books in the 
curriculum and the resort to memorization by rote in the process 
of learning. There does not seem to have been any effort on the part of 
the teacher to discover talent, encourage inventiveness and creativity, 
give individual attention, instill aesthetic values, or in any way 
care for the blossoming personality of his pupils. Oral reading in unison 
and memorization by heart tended to obliterate individual differences 
and create conformity. The sacred books added heavenly authority 
to what was being learnt without questioning and usually without 
understanding. This chimed well with the policy of the authoritarian 
rulers, foreign and domestic, who did not want independent thinking 
citizens, but rather obedient subjects. 


7 Georgy Sobhy, “Education in Egypt during the Christian Period and among the 
Copta,” in Bulletin de la Société d' Archéologie Copte, IX (1943), 121, says briefly that the 
teacher at the Coptic kuttab was generally known as al-'arif (the knower), and that more 
often than not he was a blind man who acted as a cantor to the adjoining church at the 
same time. 
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Evident also is the implicit acceptance of this state of affairs by the 
pupils' parents, who tacitly condoned the evils of the learning process 
and connived at the use of physical punishment. If they could, they 
helped their children at home and indeed took pride in them as parents 
should. When physical punishment at school was excessive or when it 
was feared, their love of their children made some of them respond 
negatively by withdrawing the pupil from the school or by bribing 
the teacher in the hope that he would treat the pupil well Their 
world view accepted authoritarianism, their culture — especially as 
couched in their folk sayings and proverbs — acquiesced in the use of 
force and the resignation to power, and their downtrodden social 
positions made them recognize an immutable structure. 

One also notices the absence of girls at this level of schooling. € 
Educating the boy took precedence over educating the girl, and in most 
cases to the exclusion of the latter. This is a reflection of the values 
of society and the position of women in it. 

There are many other impressions one derives from reading these 
two passages. But all of them would point to the fact that the Muslim 
and the Christian systems of traditional early schooling were the 
natural outcome of one culture, the Arab culture of late Ottoman 
times, on which modernity was dawning. It is in spite of this culture, 
and in many ways in opposition to it, that men like Ahmad Amin 
and Marin 'Abbüd made a breakthrough, paving the way for a newer 
generation of modern Arabs. If there are no more schools of the 
kuttab type or the oak tree type in the Arab world today, part of the 
credit at least must go to people like Ahmad Amin and Marin 'Abbüd 
and others who, having suffered, have also redeemed. 

The stark simplicity with which Ahmad Amin’s passage is written 
not only reflects the stiff atmosphere of the kuttab but also his own 
personal quality of staidness which was the result of his upbringing, 
as he confesses in various places in his autobiography Hayat. This, 
however, has not prevented depth of thought and attention to detail. 

Martin ‘Abbiid’s simplicity, on the other hand, betrays an inner 
rebellion against sobriety. His caustic sense of humor and his sarcasm, 
coupled with a free use of colloquial terms, mark his flexible character 
that is deeply impressed on his writings. 


8 For references to kuttabs for Muslim girls, seo J. Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction 
to the History of Education in Modern Egypt, pp. 14 f.; on kuttabs for Coptic girls, see 
ibid., pp. 85 f. Generally, kuttabs for girls were few and irregularly attended; most 
girls remained uneducated or had private education at home, if at all. Cf. Ahmad Shalaby, 
History of Muslim Education, pp. 191 f. 
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I. Tus xurras OF AL-RAMMĀŅ Mosque ° 


As for the third school it was the kuttāb. 1° In that time there were 
some rather good kuttabs'as well as a few rather good elementary and 
secondary schools. But the good kuttabs were far from our house, so 
my father chose for me the nearest kuttāb which was almost at the 
entrance of my neighborhood. It waa a room connected to the mosque * 
and adjoining its lavatory. The furniture of this room consisted of 
few things. There was an outworn big mat some of whose straws 
had fallen away. There was a large earthenware jar which was full 
of water and was almost’black with dirt; it had a wooden cover to 
which was fixed a long rope attached to a small jug in which water 
was drawn and from which the clean, the dirty, the healthy, and the 
sick drank. There was also a small box, one of those in which kerosene 
cans came, and in it were tablets, some of rusted tin and some of 
wood that had lost its paint, and on them Qur’anic verses were written 
in black ink that could hardly be seen. There was also a shaykh who 
wore a turban and a gown without a cloak and had a long stick in his 
hand. There was a nail in the wall on which hung the falaga or bastinado 
gear which consisted of a thick stick a little more than a meter long in 
which there were two holes with a rope fixed in them; when our master 
wished to beat a boy, the latter’s feet were placed in the rope loop 
and the thick stick was twisted around till the feet could not move, then 
our master fell upon them with his stick. There was also a long palm 
branch stripped of leaves with which our master could beat the farthest 
boy in the room. This was all the furniture of the kuttab. 

We went to it in the morning and sat cross-legged near each other 
on this mat. Each of us took his tablet from the box. My tablet was 
new since I was a beginner. Our master had a monitor to help him 
write the tablets for the ‘children and to replace him when he was 
absent. He also helped him to stretch out a child’s foot in the falaga 
if need be, Every pupil read his tablet according to his degree of learn- 


9 This passage is taken from Ahmad Amin’s autobiography Hayatt (My Life") 
(Cairo, 1950, 1952), as reprinted in Beirut at Dar al-Kit&b al-‘Arabi in 1971, pp. 80-83. 
Footnotes with asterisks are original to the text. An English translation of the whole 
autobiography is being prepared for publication by the present writer. 

10 The first school was the home, and the second school was the neighborhood. 
C£ Ahmad Amin, Hayiti, pp. 60-68 and 72-79. The word maktab was sometimes used 
to mean kutt&b; the kAalwa (literally: place of retreat) in the Sudan and the msid (a 
corruption of masjid, mosque) in Morocco performed the functions of the kutt&b. 


* Al-Ramm&h Mosque at al-Manshiyya. 
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ing: one read the alphabet, another the Opening Sura of the Qur'an 
[Sürat al-Fatiha], a third the Sura of ‘Blessed,’ and so on. When 
we finished reading a new lesson, the old ones, which were what we 
memorized of the Qur'àn, were heard. When lunch time arrived our 
master took a piaster, half & piaster, or a milliàme from the boys, 
each according to his capability, and he sent the monitor to bring 
two green bowls, one of which had green beans in sauce, the other 
pickles in sauce. The pupils surrounded the bowls, having brought 
their own bread from their homes, and their hands began to dip the 
mouthfuls of bread in the bean sauce and in the pickle sauce by turns. 
It did not matter that there might be some sick and some healthy, some 
clean and some dirty, some polluted and some unpolluted among the 
boys. For there was trust in God, and His blessing prevented contagion. 
When we read we had to rock and shout. He who did not, got the stick 
and so he shouted as he read and wept. We continued to do this until 
about the middle of the afternoon. Then we went home. From time 
to time, a child's father would pass by our master and ask him about 
his son and request him “to dust off the fur for him." This was an 
expression known to fathers and kuttab instructors, meaning to be 
strict with the child and beat him. There is no wonder then that 
you found dead souls and broken spirite. For this reason, the things 
we hated most were the kuttüb, even its very name, and our master. I 
even remember that I was once at home eating with my mother and 
my brothers, and could not help wince involuntarily as I imagined 
our master’s stick falling upon me because I was not rocking. The 
day I hated most was Saturday morning when I had to go to the 
kuttab. The day I loved most was Thursday noon because it was 
followed by Friday when there was no kuttab. 

I completed learning the alphabet in this kuttab in a very ineffective 
way. The first lesson was “Alif : alif, làm, fa" and I memorized it 
but did not understand it till I was twenty years old. Its meaning 
was that the word Alf [the name of the first letter of the Arabic 
alphabet] was composed of the letters alif (a), làm (l), and fa’ (f). 
Because of that I hated this kuttab, this instruction, and our master. 
I moved to four kuttabs, all of this kind, not differing except in that 
the room was large or small, our master was lenient or strict, and 
blind or sighted. But the method of instruction in them all was the 
same. 


11 Sürat Tabdraka, i.o., the sura that begins with the word Tabdraka (Blessed), 
namely, 8.25 or, more likely, S. 67. 
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In the second kutt&b I went to, our master was an odd man who 
was alternately reasonable and mad, lenient and strict, laughing 
and weeping. When he walked in the street, he ran and the children 
laughed at him. I do not remember what I once did when he called 
two strong boys who put my feet in the falaqa, took a stick of stripped 
palm branches, and fell upon my feet with all his might till he made 
a long cut in my soles and blood gushed forth. He then handed me 
over to these two boys who carried me home. That was the last I 
saw of this kuttab. 

At any rate, I stayed in these four kuttabs about five years during 
which I memorized the Qur'àn and learnt reading and writing. In 
my father's room at home, I had another kuttáb on Fridays and in 
times of leisure. My father was ‘our master’ and I memorized there 
something new and heard something old. 

How does all this compare with what we have today for children 
in a social class like mine? They go to kindergartens where polite 
ladies or pleasant lasses teach them and use the most modern methods 
of pedagogy. They gradually proceed with the children from play to 
reading, and by artful means they arouse the interest of the child 
in the alphabet, stealing their way into his mind by pictures, stories, 
and the like. They transform into sweetness what to us was dry 
living, and they spend most of the day in merriment and play, in 
lessons that are akin to play, and in pleasant songs and music. A doctor 
visits the school every day and sick pupils do not return to school 
except with a certificate that they are healthy again. Knowledge is 
imparted as sherbet is served in a glass. Cookies, milk, and tea take 
the place of green beans and pickles. Playing the piano replaces 
playing havoc with tender bodies. And many other kinds of bliss have 
come about. But I am afraid that we were as excessively harsh in my 
days as we are excessively lenient in my children’s days. Life is not 
pure seriousness and misery, nor is it pure fun and bliss. The best 
kind of teaching is the one that portrays all kinds of life. 

My only consolation in this period of my life was playing for & while 
with my comrades in the neighborhood. We played marbles, handball 
and raced with each other, and so on. There were also the tales of my 
grandmother at home and my brother’s readings from some story books. 
There was nothing besides that. 
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Il. Tue SCHOOL UNDER THE OAK TREE 3 


It was a little school that resembled universities in that men grad- 
uated from it. I did not say ‘men went out of it’ because it stood in the 
open and had no door for exit. In the shadow of the oak tree beside 
the church, we sat to learn. When it rained, we hurried to the nave of 
the church to have classes there if the tabernacle had no Host. But 
if there was an Exposition of the Host — and how we wished that! — 
we would run home as cows to their pen, and the obligation to walk on 
the road with folded arms would fall away from us. The teacher used 
to order us not to turn right or left, and so we walked as if each of us 
was & cart horse in harness. We had to greet with morning and evening 
greetings all those we saw at a distance of a stone’s throw, so that it 
might be said that we were ‘school pupils.’ As for the noon greeting, 
it was : “Glory be to God.” Its answer was: “Always to God.” Many 
used to shorten the response to “Always” only, so that they might 
be able to cope with our successive greeting arrows. The kissing of 
the hand of the father, mother, maternal uncle, paternal uncle, and 
every relative down to the fifth degree was one of the most sacred 
of duties. 

Our seats were pelts in the winter, and the earth or stones in the 
summer. The teacher had the church’s age-old chair made of long- 
lived mulberry tree wood. He used to place his pupils in & straight 
line according to their academic positions, so that the more progressive 
might correct the error of the more retarded, and none but the ass 
of the class would fall to the teacher’s lot. 

Before we describe the school and its pupils, we have to introduce 
you to the teacher, its domineering tyrannical master. His external 
appearance is known, but we cannot define his character and portray 
it because we do not speak of one particular person. The teacher was 
mostly one of those who possessed an exalted air. He wore a dark 
qunbüz (gown); around his waist he tied a sash of a different color 
but mostly blackish to preserve pomp and dignity. If the teacher 
was not bearded, he did not shave his beard except rarely. He had to 
frown constantly in order to strike awe in the hearts of students, so 
that his scowl would prevent their devilry. His pomp was enhanced by 
a round red Moroccan fez around which was wound a black scarf of 


13 This passage is taken from Márün *Abbüd's Ruwwid al-Nahda al- Haditha (‘‘Pio- 
neers of the Modern Renaissance”), pp. 19-25. Footnotes with asterisks are original to 
the text. 
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pure silk striped with a subdued color. The tassel of his fez was of 
blue silk finer than cat hair. He often borrowed a tuft from it for his 
copper inkwell which he tucked in his sash. That was the mark of a 
mu'allim. Perhaps the tassel of the cap of university graduates today is 
derived from that fez tassel: there is no difference between the two 
except that the tassel of the former hangs down in front and the tassel 
of the university under the oak tree hung down in back. 

Some teachers used to circumcise that tassel, and some others 
used to tyrannize it and utterly uproot it so that nothing of it remained 
except that thing from which it hung which stood erect on the top of 
the teacher’s head as if it were a finger pointing to heaven and declaring 
the unity of the mu'allim : God is great. 

He would sit on the throne of his wrath surrounded by sticks of 
pomegranate twigs of which ‘when one master died another rose 
instead.’ The pomegranate tree was beside the church; and the happy 
one among us was the pupil to whom the teacher would assign the 
task of cutting sticks from it when he had consumed all that he had. 
As for the falaqa, which was the worst thing ever created, it was not 
resorted to except in major crimes. High treason would be when we 
laughed at the teacher if he had a bodily defect, and he often did. 

As mentioned earlier, we used to sit in a straight line along the 
church wall: in the right hand we held the pointer, and in the left a 
paper on which the pure hand of the teacher had written the alphabet 13 
or the ABJD 14 or the “Holy”; 15 the paper was spitted on a leafless 
twig which had a prop on which the paper leaned. As for those who 
held books, that is, the, advanced brethren, they read without a 
pointer because they had picked up the letters and read fluently. 

The lesson started with prayer always, even though we had just 
come to it immediately after Mass. We all had to read together fer- 
vently, and the one who: read louder was considered more diligent. 
The teacher had only to watch our mouths to see if there was anyone 
among us who was not reading, while we furtively glanced at him. 


13 The alphabet as commonly arranged, presenting the letters of similar forms but 
with different discritical marka together in successive groups thus: ... ccce eto. 

14 The old Semitic arrangement of the alphabet, sometimes stall uged in Arabic and 
called abjadiyya: ... ) 9% szl eto. 

15 The first word of a liturgical prayer, designating the whole prayer. It is either the 
Trisagion, "Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One, Have meroy on us," 
or the Triumphal Hymn, "Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hoste, Heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is He who comes in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna, Lord have mercy.” 


i 
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If one of us laughed, though under his breath, he would receive the 
pomegranate stick which left streaks on his tender body. 

That was the first duty of our teacher, for he knew the proverb 
which said, “He who makes you laugh makes you cry, and he who 
makes you ery makes you laugh." He often told us of the blessing 
of the glorious stick, and he embellished his educational speech with 
what he claimed to be the saying of the Son of Sirach: "He who 
loves his son, let him prepare sticks in bundles for him." If a boy 
dared to slip away from his claws during punishment, the teacher 
sent us all after him to bring him back carried on the shoulders and 
necks, as if he were one of the leaders of these days. This was what 
was called ‘The Procession.’ 

Punishment used to differ aceording to the various crimes. There 
was beating with a stick or a rod on the palm of the hand, or on the 
tips of the fingers joined together. There was also kneeling on gravel. 
In the same manner as cauterization is the last medication, so also 
was the falaqa the last punishment. 

There was a more bitter punishment, namely, the decoration of 
the chest of the failing pupil with a paper on which was written, 
“The ass of the class.” If someone failed on examination to read a 
word, the teacher ordered the one higher up to give him a slap or to 
pinch his ear, eto. 

In addition to the salary which the teacher received from the 
church’s endowment, he used to accept ‘heart grants’: a few loaves 
of bread, a few eggs, and similar things which a tender mother would 
«generously give him so that he would have mercy on her dear son 
and envelop him with his high regard. It is as if all mothers knew 


the poet’s saying : 


Both the teacher and the doctor 
Do not advise truly unless honored. 


They used to invite him when the pupil's family cooked a delicious 
mea], and he ate with happiness and joy. 

We were often distracted by the orchestra of house sparrows when 
it played. The teacher would chase them away by clapping or thumping, 
and he would run if they did not fly away. We would laugh when the 
front of his gown opened and showed his ripped blue pants, and he 
thought we did that in appreciation. He would then collapse on his 
chair after he had done his duty. At breakfast time, he would shout 
to us, “Go on. It's the breakfast commotion." We would yell and 
clamor, and he would shorten the time in proportion to our screaming. 
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He did that also at the lunch break. ‘The great commotion’ took place 
when we were released at, dusk. 

There remains one important matter I have not told you, namely, 
going out for a call of nature. We had to ask permission and say, 
"Permission, O my teacher." His majesty would then take the pome- 
granate scepter before the declaration of permission!* and say, 
"Open your hand." He would beat the asking pupil a stick or two 
and say, “If you are late to return, you will get it." Once, we all 
laughed and he flew to us on the broken wings of his gown but he 
stumbled over them and fell; we burst into loud laughter, so he flew 
into & rage and doubled' his stick dose for us. 

Some lazy pupils stayed long in that place. So in order to hurry 
them up, he used to spit on a stone when giving them permission, and 
they had to return before that spittle dried up, and woe to him who 
did not precede that event. As for the cowardly pupils, they ‘went’ in 
their clothes and did not dare ask permission, and their mothers 
busied themselves in preparing clothes and buying soap. 

I wish you could see a pupil standing in front of the teacher, his 
hand open so that the stick might greet it with a lover's greeting. 
The pupil would alternately advance and withdraw it, his limbs 
sweating with fear, while the teacher readied himself so that he might 
not miss his goal The pupil suffered and wept beforehand as he 
stretched his hand half-heartedly, while the teacher shouted as he 
gnashed his teeth, “Open' your hand !" 

Meanwhile the classmates watched. When this battle ended, school 
resumed its normal course and the teacher said after his clear victory, 
“The stick has taught the bear to dance. Study, my children.” 

This is general talk. As for the story of your humble servant, it is 
as follows : 

I was sent to the school under the oak tree when I was five. I was 
of course the tail of the class. The first day, I sat there doing nothing 
but chasing away flies, watching my classmates, and asking God 
to set me free. The second day passed like the first, and likewise the 
third day. My cousin saw me in that condition and he laughed, but I 
broke into sobs and said defeatedly, “O Faris, my cousin. Tell my 
mother that Màrün wants to eat.” 

When my mother heard the story, she cried, “May schools be 
damned for your sake. What a disgrace for us! Yeh, yeh, yeh!” 


15 The word for permission is dustür, which also means constitution; hence the play 
on words. 
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My grandfather, the priest, was patient with me for a few days. 
When he saw that I was obstinately determined to remain what I 
was, that is, the tail of the class, he did not accept this situation. 
Could his grandson be as disgracefully retarded as that? He had 
tried his own children but was not fortunate to have a successor in 
any one of them. The first signs of his failure were now gleaming 
again. What could he do 

"Get up, Marün. Take your paper and follow me," he said. 

“No, grandpa the priest," said the teacher. "Be patient with us.” 

“TIL take him for a week and return him," said my grandfather, 
annoyedly. “Leave me alone." 

My grandfather sat on the outdoor stone bench and I squatted 
on my heels in front of him. He began to teach me the alphabet. 
My father laughed and said to his father, “Don’t trouble yourself. 
This boy was suckled on cow milk." 

These words hurt my mother because she was not one to whom 
it was said, “How copious the flow of her milk is!" And she wept. 
My grandfather shook his Mosaic stick named the Crooked at my 
father and said to him, “None of you got educated. Leave the boy 
alone, let him learn." 

Between morning and evening, I learnt the alphabet, the ABJD, 
and the "Holy." My grandfather rejoiced at the splendid triumph. 
He brought the Psalms and began teaching me “Blessed” 1? and 
"Why." 18 In a week I was at the eighth Psalm, “O Lord, our Lord, 
how majestic is Thy name in all the earth." My grandfather thanked 
God, took me by the hand as the shepherd takes his sheep by the 
ear, and on reaching the church oak tree he shoved me so hard that 
I fell into the teacher's lap. My grandfather said to him, “Examine 
him." When he saw that on examination I was as good as he knew, 
he said to the boys, “Make place for him." Teacher Tanniis answered, 
“There is no need to make place, grandpa. His place is at the top." 

My father wished to test me one evening. He sat at the doorstep, 
made me sit in front of him, and said, “Where have you reached ?” 
I opened my Psalms and said, “Here, at the 19th Psalm." He said, 
"Read." I read, “O Lord, in Thy strength." 1° I misread bi-quwwatsk 
(in Thy strength) as if it were two words. My father laughed and said, 


1? The first word of Psalm 1, designating the whole Psalm. 
18 The first word of Psalm 2, designating the whole Psalm. 
19 Psalm 21 in the King James or Revised Standard Version. 
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“Get away from me. The Psalms have no tiks.” * I was embarrassed 
and slept sadly that night, and I think I did not take supper. 

When Arabic reading ended, the turn of Syriac came and the com- 
petition between fathers began. My grandfather used to teach me 
Syriac at night, and my, father and two uncles helped him so that 
I thought I was a ‘wobbly sheep’ being fattened for Shrovetide. And 
thus I kept my fierce primacy and my grandfather was gratified. 

One evening we were singing one of St. Afram’s hymns and my 
grandfather said, “You will be me in the choir. You lack nothing 
but my voice.” But that.dream never came true. 

Then we moved to French and he did not know it, may God have 
mercy on him. He was afraid for me but he relaxed when he knew it 
did not enter into consideration for primacy. I used to hate it because 
I alone studied it among the children of the village. But God Most High, 
may He be praised, resolved this difficulty. A dispute occurred in the 
village and someone took: our books away secretly and threw them in 
the church’s cistern, leaving only my French books: the Grammaire 
and Harfüsh's Dialogue. So I hid them bebind the little altar and got 
rid of them for a while. ' 

I became the specialist in serving at Mass. I used to be proud of 
myself when people admired my reading of the Epistles and the 
Synaxarion, *? and my singing of the Aframian hymns. Then I began 
to compete with priests over the lectern, even in the services of Passion 
Week. Finally, I began to throw my weight around in every field. 

Teacher Tannüs emigrated and another took his place. But the 
new teacher soon died, and his death was a great feast day for us. 
They looked for another but did not agree on one, because they were 
two factions. That was even a greater feast day. 

The village remained without a teacher, and my grandfather said 
to my father, “Go and find a school for the boy.” And I moved from 
the school under the oak tree to a school surrounded by several oak 
trees, and from the latter to a school situated in a forest of these 
blessed trees, namely, St: Yühannà Marin, School. Finally I ended 
up at al-Hikma School. *: l 


* The Hk in our vernacular was the matalik (metelik, & coin) which equalled ten 
Turkish paras. 

20 A liturgical book containing narratives of the lives of sainte. 

31 A Maronite high school in Beirut established in 1876 by Bishop Yüsuf al-Dibs 
(1833-1907), a well-known author, educator, and theologian. For more on him, see Ytisuf 
As'ad Daghir, Masddir al-Diraea al-Adabiyya, IT, 367-860; and Georg Graf, Geschichte 
der Christlichen Arabischen Literatur (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1944-1953), ITI, 486-491. 
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Nothing was difficult for me at school except sharpening the reed 
pen. In spite of that, when I composed poetry I said describing it: 


He learnt the lion’s valor on the river bank. 


This is a sketch of the school under the oak tree of which they 
speak in Lebanon and elsewhere. A lady from Paris wrote to my 
friend Professor Jabbür ‘Abd al-Nür ** asking him to have me describe 
it for her, because she needed it in a doctoral dissertation. I have not 
done so except now, though I have not gone beyond a minor effort 
and a hasty gleaning. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 





31 Dean of the College of Education at the Lebanese University in Beirut. 


LEVANTINE PEACE 
FOLLOWING THE THIRD CRUSADE: 
A NEW DIMENSION 
IN FRANKISH-MUSLIM RELATIONS 
1 

King Aimery of Jerusalem (1198-1205) and al-Malik al-‘Adil, 
Sayf al-Din, sultan of Egypt and Syria (1200-1218), adopted a policy 
of renewing overall treaties while at the same time recognizing the 
‘cold war’ relationship which existed between their respective domains. 
This policy was not original. It had been attempted during the early 
years of the first crusader kingdom and had brought many benefits 
to the nascent Frankish state. Likewise, following the initial successes 
of Saladin’s jihad, and the stalemate occurring after the Christian 
reconquest of Acre, peace had been reestablished by Richard I and the 
Ayyübid sultan. On the surface, therefore, the agreements concluded 
by King Aimery and Saladin’s brother, al-‘Adil, appear merely to 
be the reiteration of old formulae, employing the same language, 
and affecting almost no changes in the conditions or stipulations which 
had been concluded in 1192. This sentiment has been echoed by several 
modern historians, for example, Stephen Runciman and Mary Hard- 
wicke, who quickly bypass the later treaties proclaiming that they 
are nothing more than extensions of the earlier agreements. 1 

A detailed analysis of diplomatic relations between 1193-1205, 
however, reveals several fundamental changes and differences in 
approach which distinguish this period from the earlier one. First, 
in sharp contrast with the; Frankish and Muslim rulers who concluded 
agreements during the existence of the First Latin Kingdom, the leaders 
of the Christian and Ayyibid states were of relatively equal strength. 
Second, there was almost no external military intervention. The 
treaties were concluded by: rulers indigenous to the area, and, although 
the possibility of a major crusade was always present, no foreign 
potentate directly participated in the negotiations. Third, these 
agreements were reached without extensive conflict between the two 
sides; they were primarily the result of diplomacy and domestic 
developments rather than the outgrowth of protracted warfare or a 


1 8. Runciman, A History of, the Crusades, IIL (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1954), 98-100, 103; M. Hardwicke, "The Crusader States, 1192-1243,” A History 
of the Crusades, I, ed. by K. M. Setton, 2nd ed. (Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1909), 530-532. 
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decisive victory. Fourth, although there is no documentary evidence 
‘that the Italians were involved in the conclusion of these treaties, 
it is likely that their role in perpetuating this quasi-war situation was 
considerable. Fifth, the diplomatic precedents established by Henry 
of Champagne, ruler of the Second Latin Kingdom from 1192-1198, 
Aimery of Jerusalem and al-‘Adil created the atmosphere for nego- 
tiations and the pattern of war and peace which ordinarily would 
be followed by their successors throughout the first half of the 13th 
century. 

Negotiations surrounding the treaty concluded between Saladin 
and Richard I in September, 1192, contrast vividly with those leading 
to the later settlements of 1198 and 1204. The initial compact was 
only arrived at after a delay of one year, and it was the product of 
communications primarily between Richard and al-‘Adil rather than 
the local heads of state. * In contrast with the quiet simplicity which 
characterized the negotiations of 1198 and 1204, the actual peace 
conference, 21 or 22 Sha'bàn 588/September 1 or 2, 1192, was striking. 
The crusaders were represented by Henry of Champagne, Humphrey 
of Toron and Balian of Ibelin as well as several other important 
Frankish barons. They were met by an equally impressive Muslim 
delegation, led by al-‘Adil, and including Saladin’s sons, al-Afdal and 
al-Zahir, as well as the prince of Hamah and the emirs of Edessa, Tell 
Bashir, Shaizar and Baalbek. Representatives of Templars and Hospi- 
talers were also present, and provision was made to include the 
Isma‘ili (Assassins) within the scope of the agreement. 3 

The stipulations of the treaty were quite comprehensive. It included 
both land and sea and encompassed all territory “from plains to 
mountains” found in present-day Israel and much of modern Jordan 
and Syria. * The Franks were left with a mere shadow of the territory 


2 Boe: Abii Shama, ''Le livre des deux jardins," Histoire des deux règnes, celui de Nour 
ed-Din et celui de Salah ed-Din, extract from Kitáb al-Rawdatayn fi Akhbür al-Dawlatayn 
in RHC.Or., V (Paris, 1898), 63-70; Baha’ al-Din, Anecdotes ef Beauz traits de la Vie 
du Sultan Youssof, al-Nawüdir al-Suljaniyya wa 'I-Mahàsin al-Yüsufiyya, in RHO.Or., 
III (Paris, 1884), 346-348; Eraclea, L'estoire de Eracles empereur ei la conqueste de la 
Terre d'outremer, in RHC.Occ., II (Paris, 1844), 195-199 (these publications in RHO 
will be referred to hereafter by author's name and page numbers only); Ernoul et Bernard 
le trésorier, Chroniques, ed. L. de MasLatrie (Paris: Société de l'histoire de France, 
1871), pp. 290-293. 

3 Abi "l-Fida', Résumé de l'Histoire des Croisades, tiré des Annales d Abod’l Feda, 
extract from AL Mukhiasar Ta'rikh al-Bashar, in RHO.Or., I (Paris, 1872), 66 (hereafter 
referred to by author's name and page numbers only); Bah&' al-Din, 347, places the 
actual meeting and signing of the agreement on 23 Sha‘ban/September 8. 

4 Abi Shima, 78-79; Bah& al-Dm, 347-348. 
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they had controlled during the First Kingdom. They were restricted 
to the coast from Tyre south to Jaffa and retained only the additional 
cities of Acre, Caesarea, Haifa and Arsuf. Ramla and Lydda were 
equally divided, and, in accordance with Saladin’s wishes, Ascalon 
was demolished and both, parties agreed not to rebuild it. 5 Although 
the Christians were granted free access to the Holy City, they were 
strictly enjoined from stationing troops within the fortified strong- 
holds there. * The Ayyübids, for their part, recognized the ‘right of 
existence’ of the Second Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the peace, the road to the Holy City was re- 
opened, and masses of unarmed pilgrims flocked to its sacred shrines. 7 

Sidney Painter recently asserted that Richard’s presence from 
“1191-92 may well have prevented Saladin from reaping the full 
fruits of his victory at Hattin." * It is equally true that the adroitness 
of al-‘Adil’s diplomacy prevented the crusaders from gaining appre- 
ciably from their successes on the field of battle. The treaty of 1192 
marked a cessation of foreign domination of war and peace. Its pro- 
visions created the conditions under which a new détente would 
emerge. Barring additional assistance from a new crusade, the Franks 
who remained in Syria after the departure of the English monarch 
were at most capable of a defensive war. The realization of this situation 
by Henry of Champagne,, Aimery of Jerusalem and their successors, 
and its effect upon their dealings with the Ayyübids, formed one of 
the new elements in Levantine international affairs for the next half 
century. 

Henry attempted to maintain a policy of peace with his Muslim 
neighbors. Becanse of the internecine quarrels between Saladin’s 
sons and his brother, he' was generally successful in avoiding any 
conflict. In order to further solidify his position vis-à-vis the Ayyibids, 
Henry even contracted an alliance with the Ism&'ilis in 1194. ° For 
the next few years the Franks were occupied with their own domestic 
problems and scrupulously observed the peace which had been pledged 
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5 Imad al-Din, Abū Shima, 78. 

6 Abū Shima, 77-79; Abt 'L.FidE', 66; Bah& al-Din, 346-348; Eracles, 198-190; 
Ernoul, Chroniques, pp. 292-208. 

7 R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades ei du royaume franc de Jérusalem, IIT: La monar- 
chie musulmane ei l'anarchie franque (Paris: Plon, 1936), p. 118. 

8 S. Painter, “The Third Crusade: Richard the Lionhearted and Philip Augustus,” 
in Betton, ed., History of the Crusades, p. 85. 
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in September, 1192.19 In fact, Franco-Muslim relations became so 
cordial that the chronicler, Ibn al-Athir, described Henry as having 
excellent character, in no way inclined towards evil and holding 
the best intentions and friendship for his Muslim neighbors. !! Since 
according to Islamic law the death of Saladin abrogated the treaty 
he had concluded with the Franks, Henry quickly renewed that 
document with al-‘Aziz who succeeded as ruler of Egypt. This agree- 
ment extended to Shawwal, 593/August-September, 1197. 12 It proved 
the basis for restricting the conflict to local raids — a second charac- 
teristic of this new era. Nevertheless, the arrival of the first contingents 
of Henry VI's German Crusade, coincidental with the treaty's expiration, 
signified a partial interruption of this new détente. 

Learning that the Germans were preparing to attack Jabal and 
Laodicea, al-Zahir, sultan of Aleppo, sent two contingents of miners 
and sappers to those cities which were soon evacuated and razed. 13 
Al-'Ádil (in Damascus) quickly put an army in the field and launched an 
attack upon Jaffa, The Germans advanced, but were out-maneuvered 
and forced to retire to Acre. The sudden death of Henry of Cham- 
pagne (September 10, 1197) disrupted Frankish preparations to relieve 
the garrison, and the city fell early that month. 14 

But the crusaders were not to be delayed in undertaking a new 
offensive. Shortly after the election of Aimery of Lusignan as king, 
they moved on Beirut, which was captured without undue delay. 
Then they turned their attention towards Toron. The result was a 
long drawn-out siege, during which al-‘Adil asked his nephew, and 


10 History of the Pairiarchs of the Coptto Church of Alexandria, trans. E. Blochet, 
Revue de [Orient Latin, IX (1902), 66, note 1. 

u Ibn al-Athir, Extrait de la Chronique intitulée Kamel-Altevarykh, from Kitab al- 
Kamil fi l-Tarikth, in RHC.Or., II, part I (Paris, 1887), 66-67 (hereafter referred to by 
author’s name and page numbers only). There was one brief episode of contention 
concerning the disposition of Jubail, but this was quickly settled by al-‘Adil’a food 
officer. G. Weit, Histoire de la nation égyptienne, IV: L' Égypte arabe de la conquéte arabe 
à la conquéte ottomane (Paris: Plon, 1937), pp. 336-387. 

12 Magrizi, Kitab al-Sulük li Ma'rifat Duwal al-Mulük, I, pt. I, ed. M. Ziada (Cairo: 
Egyptian Library Press, 1934), p. 129; Tbn al-Athir, 85. 

18 Kamil al-Din, Zubdai al-Halab ft Ta'rikh Halab, ID, ed. S. Dahán (Damascus: 
Institut Frangais de Damas, 1968), 145. 

14 The precise date is unclear. R. Róhricht, Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem 
(1100-1291) (Innsbruck, 1898; reprint Amsterdam: A. M. Hakkert, 1966), p. 670, note 8, 
claims that it preceded Henry's death. Hardwicke, ‘Crusader States," in Betton, ed., 
History of the Crusades, p. 529, asserta that Henry was preparing to defend Jaffa when 
he died. Eracles, 217-218, says that Henry tried to get Aimery to come to that city’s 
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theoretical overlord, al-‘Aziz, for assistance. The Egyptian sultan 
complied, and the arrival of his army along with the news of the death 
of Henry VI caused the Germans to raise the siege. 15 Al-‘Aziz retired 
to Egypt leaving the majority of his troops with his uncle, upon whom 
he sagaciously entrusted the task “of deciding the issues of war and 
peace." 16 

The departure of the Germans for the West in the spring of 1198 
served to reestablish the atmosphere of conciliation which had begun 
to emerge during the years following the third crusade. Both sides 
appear to have had many pragmatic reasons for desiring peace. Al-‘Adil 
was too concerned with domestic problems to be interested in pro- 
longing the conflict; the support of his nephew, al-Zahir, was tenuous 
at best, and pressing difficulties in the East demanded his immediate 
attention. 17 At the same time, concluding another agreement with 
the Christian ‘infidels’ necessitated the pacification of certain religious 
elements, These groups could not accept the idea of renewing peace 
with Christendom in order to embark on a campaign against “brother 
Muslims." 18 Although he engaged in extensive propaganda aimed at 
elevating the prestige of the dynasty, al-‘Adil generally did not attempt 
to supply a moral justification for his lack of pursuit of the jihad. 1° 
Rather, it appears he suppressed the opposition through the efficiency 
of his administration, the efficacy of his police force and the solid 
allegiance of his troops. ‘By adopting this policy, he was dealing 
pragmatically with the modified conditions in Syria which were 
beyond the comprehension of many of his contemporaries. Out- 
side help for a full-scale jihad was now unavailable, and the Ay- 
yübids alone were demonstrably unable to dislodge the Franks 
from the Syrian coast. The Christians were there to stay. ° Their 
presence was a political fact and had to be acknowledged as such. 
Furthermore, they were becoming economically and socially integrated 
into the area. A treaty with them not only eliminated the need for 
military action on the coastal areas, but also served to promote local 
commerce and industry. 


15 Abū Shima, 117-118; Ibn al-Athir, 87-88; Abū ’l-Fida’, 74. 

35 Abii 'I-Fid&, 74. i 

17 Ernoul, Chroniques, pp. 316-317, says that al-Z&hir and al-Afdal deserted al-‘Adil, 
thus compelling him to sue for peace. This uncorroborated version is probably too 
extreme. 

18 E, Sivan, L'Islam et la eroisade: Idéologie e$ propagande dans les réactions musul- 
manes aux croisades (Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient, 1968), pp. 131-132. 

19 Ibid., p. 133. His viotory at Jaffa certainly helped to build this image obliquely. 

20 Ibid., pp. 188-135. 
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Peace was also desirable from King Aimery’s point of view. Denuded 
of military strength by the sudden departure of the Germans, the 
forces of the kingdom alone could hardly hope to obtain a decisive 
victory over al-‘Adil, much less against the united Syrian-Egyptian 
coalition which, from the Frankish perspective, appeared imminent. 
The kingdom’s troops had just retired from the siege of Toron. In 
accordance with feudal custom, they had disbanded, and the king, 
still convalescing from severe wounds inflicted by some German assail- 
ants in March, 1198, was certainly not in a position to lead them in 
the field. 2! Moreover, he was occupied in Acre with his attempts to 
assert his prerogatives over the nobility. An honorable peace would 
not only accord the new monarch considerable prestige (which would 
be useful in domestic affairs) but also provide him with a respite 
so that he could consolidate his efforts and strengthen his position 
88 sovereign. 

There is no indication which side opened the negotiations, but the 
Muslim chronicler, Ibn al-Athir, states that communication between 
the Syrian Franks and the Ayyübid army continued during the period 
following the withdrawal of the Germans. *? Since the Syrian-Christian 
barons had warned their Muslim counterparts not to surrender to the 
bloodthirsty European crusaders during the siege of Toron, a fairly 
cordial relationship between both sides probably existed already. 23 
The chroniclers are silent about the negotiations; however, according 
to the terms of the treaty, neither side gained appreciably. Rather, 
the peace agreement, signed July 1, 1198, recognized the status quo 
following the departure of the Germans. %4 Al-'Ádil received Jaffe 
(which effectively provided him with a naval base south of Acre) 
while the Kingdom of Jerusalem annexed Jubail and Beirut, thus 
solidifying its position in the North. The treaty was designated to 
last for five years and eight months. 35 

Its conclusion did not bring a total cessation of hostilities. There 
were localized raids by the Templars and Hospitalers who moved on 
Ba‘tin Krak and al-Marqab during 599/1202-03. #* Aimery directed 
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22 Ibn al-Athir, 89. 
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these northern expeditions which provided outlets for the aggressive 
tendencies of the knights. The Christian monarch could hardly fail 
to be aware of the Áyyübid problems in Syria and Egypt. The economic 
and social emergency caused by an extensive famine and earthquake 
in the Nile Valley and the political disruption in Syria convinced him 
that al-‘Adil would refuse an outright confrontation. 27 Furthermore, 
the more prepared the Franks appeared to be for war, the more likely 
it was that the Ayyübids would keep the peace. 

In fact, throughout the period of the treaty, the sultan avoided 
facing Aimery in battle. This policy resulted from his continual 
preoccupation with internal problems and the fickleness of his nephews’ 
support for the Holy War. However, al-‘Adil was too farsighted to 
simply ignore the need for seourity. From 1184-1187 he had supervised 
the building of a fort on Ras al-Ghindi in the Sinai. This citadel had 
been constructed on Saladin’s orders for the purpose of protecting 
the desert routes into Egypt and preventing a recurrence of such 
attacks as those of Reginald of Chatillon upon the Hijaz in February, 
1183. 28 In Dhii‘l-Qa‘da, '588/July 23-August 21, 1202, the sultan 
dedicated a new mosque in the fort. 2° It seems very strange that 
he took the time to stop at this outpost during the height of the famine 
in Egypt, when the country sorely needed his presence and when 
his nephews were menacing Damascus in the North. One possible 
explanation for this visit is that in spite of the treaty he had with 
Aimery, al-‘Adil wished to strengthen or replace the garrison — as a 
precautionary measure. 

This prudent attitude was necessary. Regardless of both leaders’ 
determination to keep thei peace, many of their subordinates engaged 
in actions which could rupture it on a moment’s notice. This had almost 
occurred in 1202 when an emir in “‘Saete” (near Sidon) obtained armed 
galleys and raided along the coast of Syria. Aimery issued repeated 
but unsuccessful appeals to al-‘Adil, who, possessing no effective naval 
force, and engaging in military operations in the North, was unable 
to mount an expedition against the rebellious “pirate.” 3° The Christian 


27 J. Nierman, “Aimery IL of Jerusalem and his Relations with his Aiyibid Neigh- 
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monarch decided to take action himself. He attacked an Egyptian 
convoy bound for Syria and captured more than two hundred men 
along with a large quantity of wheat and barley. 31 

Somewhat later, the Franks took a further step and closed their 
ports to Muslims. Although the loss of men and supplies, coupled with 
the diminution of trade with Syria, must have severely affected Egypt 
at the height of an extremely heavy famine, al-‘Adil took no action. 
In fact, when the Franks moved against his northern possessions, 
the sultan, disregarding the advice of his emirs, refused a confron- 
tation. ?* Perhaps this forebearance influenced Aimery, for somewhat 
later, when al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, al-‘Adil’s son, raided the outskirts 
of Acre, the king refused his barons’ importunities and declined battle. 
Furthermore, as a general policy, Aimery attempted to cool the ardor 
of crusaders and other new arrivals whose aggressive tendencies 
might break the peace. 34 

With the expiration of the treaty in 1204, however, the Christian 
monarch modified his policy and launched & large-scale raid on Egypt. 
There were several possible motivations for this attack. Grousset 
claims that 'Aimery wanted to make a demonstration of his naval 
power at the most vulnerable place in the Ayyübid state — along 
the Nile delta," implying that his action was undertaken to awe 
the Egyptians and effect a renewal of the peace.*5 He had every 
reason to believe that such a venture would be both successful and 
profitable, for the impotence of the Egyptian navy had been clearly 
demonstrated by its inability to halt the depredations of the pirate 
emir or even protect a vitally needed convoy a scant two years before. 
It is also possible that Aimery, still hoping for assistance from the 
West, was testing the mettle of the Egyptians. If this attack could 
be effected without any serious opposition, perhaps the arrival of 
reinforcements would herald a truly successful crusade against Egypt. 
It is doubtful that he really believed his expedition could hold the 
Nile Valley for any length of time, even with help from the West; 
but a major victory in Egypt could conceivably convince al-‘Adil 
to cede Jerusalem in exchange for peace. 


31 Eracles, 258-259; Grousset states that the booty from the Egyptian fleet was 
valued at 60,000 besante. Histoire, IIT, 180-181. 

33 Tbn al-Athir, 96. 
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The flotilla which sailed into the delta was large; it included twenty 
ships filled with men. 3 It arrived at Damietta on 27 Ramadan, 
600/May 27, 1204, and pushed its way up to Füwah. The soldiers 
pillaged the countryside: for two days and returned with a large 
quantity of booty. Al-‘Adil’s troops were unable to offer effective 
resistance because they had too few boats to cross the water and 
engage the Franks, ?? The:expedition had shown that, without effective 
naval power, the defense of the delta was virtually impossible. It had 
also demonstrated, however, that the Egyptians were capable of a 
quick response in the event of an attack. Although an invader might 
advance with relative ease through terrain laced with rivulets of 
water, progressing past the delta would be a different matter altogether. 
Once again, a cessation of hostilities appeared to be the most advisable 
course to both parties. 

This conclusion was heightened when Aimery and his host returned 
to Acre and learned of the establishment of the Latin Kingdom of 
Constantinople. 38 Since the crusaders from the West were involved 
in dividing the territories of the Greek Empire, it soon became apparent 
that additional reinforcements to Syria would not be forthcoming. 
This realization, along with the general ineffectiveness of military 
maneuvers in the North and the interest many barons expressed in 
journeying to Constantinople, spurred the king of Jerusalem to seek 
peace. 3? Al-‘Adil was also interested in terminating hostilities. Still 
pressed by unrest in the North and East, forced to contend with 
Templars and Hospitalers in Syria, and economically pinched by the 
cessation of trade which occurred during times of conflict, he hoped to 
secure the Egyptian frontier by diplomacy rather than military force. 4° 

Most modern historians consider the treaty of September, 1204, 
a diplomatic victory for the Franks rather than the Ayyiibids. 4 
On the surface this appears to be quite accurate, for the sultan of 
Egypt ceded his half of Sidon, Lydda and Ramla and all of Jaffa, 
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as well as the rights of pilgrimage to Nazareth. 4* The acquisition of 
these territories certainly benefited the Kingdom of Jerusalem which 
could now stand off attacks from any of its individual Muslim neighbors. 
Its renewed vigor and improved military posture were due largely to 
the perseverance with which King Aimery had dealt with the Ayyibids. 
However, the sultan was no diplomatie or political ingenue. He fully 
understood the implications of his territorial cessions to the Franks. 
Although he publicly continued to pursue the jihad, al-‘Adil’s modified 
poliey toward the crusading kingdom and his encouragement of the 
Italian merchants during and following this period, lend credence to 
the thought that privately he had already given up any notion of 
reconquering the littoral. Recognizing the emerging political situation, 
he no longer wanted to burden his over-taxed budget with the expense 
of supplying useless outposts along the Syrian coast. By trading the 
latter for peace and security, he would not only save considerable 
revenues, but also bring a cessation of hostilities which would 
stimulate the Egyptian economy. In spite of the considerable foresight 
which these actions showed, it was only by dint of his effective ad- 
ministration that al-‘Adil was able to smash opposition from the less 
perspicacious elements among his subjects. The new agreement recog- 
nized the changed situation in the Levant. Muslim and Christian Egypt 
and Syria were economically dependent upon each other. War between 
the two was mutually destructive and therefore undesirable. 

One of the most instrumental factors in the creation of this situation 
was the activities of the Italian Levantine colonies whose commercial 
bonds and their political implications held Christian and Muslim 
together. During the years following the third crusade, the Venetians, 
Pisans and Genoese extended their influence throughout both the 
Latin Kingdom and the Ayyübid Sultanate. 4 They established their 
fundags (fondachi) in many different cities, and with few exceptions 
their commercial and political power steadily increased during the 
first quarter of the 13th century. 44 The ‘cold war’ situation, existing 
in the Levant during this period, provided fecund ground for their 
growth. Since fullscale operations were generally avoided by both 
sides, trade normally continued uninterrupted. When Henry of 
Champagne or Aimery of Jerusalem restricted Muslim commercial 
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activities in the Latin Kingdom, the Italians filled the void, and in so 
doing enhanced their position even further. 

Since neither side could really be certain that peace would be long 
lasting, both had an almost continuous demand for wood, iron and 
the other raw materials necessary for war. The Italians happily 
supplied these needs without respect to religious affiliation. Naturally, 
they were rewarded for their services. In fact, their power expanded 
almost steadily during the two decades following the third crusade. 45 
By the later years of Aimery’s reign, they had already formulated a 
“structure of international banking houses and commercial establish- 
ments throughout much of Egypt and Syria. This provided the fulcrum 
for their increased political involvement in the internal affairs of 
both states. ' 

Several Venetian embassies came to Alexandria, and it is known 
that various treaties were concluded between that city and al-‘Adil 
during the later years of the 12th and early 13th centuries. In addition 
to the texts of these economic agreements, however, there also exist 
several references in the chronicles to a political economic arrangement 
concluded between the Republic of St. Mark and the Ayyübids. 48 
Eracles, Ernoul and the author of the Chronicum Gallicum Ineditum 
all allude to an understanding by which the Venetians, in exchange 
for gifts and commercial privileges, promised to protect the Ayyübids 
from invasion. To that end, they may even have subverted the fourth 
crusade. 4? These documents have been the cause of much controversy. 
Several scholars have discussed this problem and tried to vindicate 
the Venetians. Although they manage to weaken the accounts of 
Ernoul and the Chronicum, they still do not explain the references in 
Eracles which state that the sultan sent envoys laden with presents, 
and promised the Venetians that he would grant them many concessions 
in Egypt if they prevented other Christians from landing there. 48 
Shortly thereafter, an actual treaty was contracted between the 
Venetians and the Ayyübids. This compact gave the traders from 
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Venice certain advantages over their brother Italians. It is reasonable 
to conclude that the sultan would only have granted such concessions 
if the Venetians had rendered some unusual service. The assistance 
they gave during the great famine was certainly worth consideration, 
but it is unlikely that this alone would have caused al-'Ádil to grant 
them prerogatives which placed them foremost among the foreign 
merchants. The sultan was too astute to make such an error. From 
his point of view, it would have been preferable to assure the Italians 
within his domains almost equal rights and privileges. Then, when it 
was politically or economically desirable, one could be played off 
against the next. Only the strongest motives could have persuaded 
him to weaken his own position by enhancing the authority of the 
Venetians. An imminent invasion posed great danger to his newly 
established government during the days of the famine. The subversion 
of such an invasion would be given the highest priority even at the 
possible expense of economic prerogatives. Thus, the political and 
economic exigencies of the last years of the 12th and early years of 
the 13th centuries helped lay the cornerstone of Italian Levantine 
power for the next five or six decades. 

Although Muhammad preached toleration for the AM al-Kstáb 
(Christians and Jews) living within the Dar al-Islam, the Qur'àn and 
Hadith teach that within the Dar al-Harb they must be given no 
permanent peace. 4° Pope Innocent III and his contemporaries from 
the West who came to fight the Muslim infidels believed that the 
cross could only triumph by the sword. But conditions in the Levant 
following the third crusade had taught Henry of Champagne, Aimery 
of Jerusalem and al-Malik al-‘Adil a new lesson — & lesson each 
tried to pass on to his successors. They alone could decide issues of war 
and peace, Protracted conflict between the two sides would be mutually 
destructive, while negotiation could avoid much useless bloodshed. 
Peace with military preparedness was a much more viable solution. 
Not only did this policy receive overall cooperation from the Italian 
merchants in both states, but, more important, it spurred mutual 
economic and social benefits as well. This formula stimulated the 
growth of Egypt and Syria during the first half of the 13th century. 


Adelphi University Jav Hargis NIERMAN 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


49 Cf. 8. 9:38-58; A. Abel, “Dar al-Harb,” E.I., New Edition, II, 126. 


THE CHRISTIAN ARAB PRESS 
AND THE PALESTINE QUESTION: _ 
A CASE STUDY OF MICHEL CHIHA OF BAYRUT'S 
LE JOUR 


The study of the Arab-Israeli conflict has been approached from 
various standpoints: intellectual, military, political, economic, and 
religious. The purpose of this article is to approach the problem from 
& new perspective — that of the Arab press, or at least a portion of it. 

The Christian Arab press, centered largely in Lebanon, has been 
a vociferous supporter of the Arab cause in the conflict, and Michel 
Chiha has been one of the more eloquent writers of this group. This 
article will, therefore, attempt to examine the various editorials which 
Chiha wrote, comparing his pre-Israeli writings with those after the 
establishment of the Jewish state. Some effort will also be made to 
compare his writings with those of other Christian Arab editorialists as 
well as with the work of Muslim writers to determine what effect 
religion may have had'on journalistic thought. 

Michel Chiha was born on September 8, 1891. A practicing Greek 
Catholic, he graduated from Bayrüt's Université Saint-Joseph and 
continued his studies in law in Cairo. Chiha had a life-long interest in 
politics, having been elected a member to the Majlis al-Nuwwab 
from Bayrüt in 1925 and having collaborated in the writing of the 
Lebanese constitution. Although privy to the highest governmental 
circles (his close friend and brother-in-law was Bishérah al-Khiiri), 
Chiba chose in 1929 to retire from political life. However, here-emerged 
in 1934 when he helped found the independent Christian daily news- 
paper Le Jour. 

Chiha’s writings were not limited to Le Jour. He had published 
several books including : Essats, a collection of essays on topics ranging 
from Christmas to radar contact with the moon; Politique Intérieure, a 
monograph dealing with Lebanese domestic politics; and Lubnan 
ft Shakhstyatths wa-Hudürih, an essay on the contemporary role of 
Lebanon in the world. Before his death on December 28, 1954, Chiha 
had received many honors, including the French Legion of Honor, 
Grand Officer of the Order of the Cedar, and an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Lyon. 

Prior to May, 1948, Chiha opposed the partition of Palestine and the 
formation of the State of Israel. He was stunned in the early 1940s 
by the Zionist advances. He could not understand how the “hospitable 
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welcome" given by the Arabs to the European Jews could then be 
turned around and made a Jewish nationalism which might force 
the Palestinian Arabs from their homeland. Chiha implicitly denied 
the argument that the Jews who had suffered under Nazism should 
be given the right to move in large numbers into the Middle East. 
He considered such a shift in a great number of peoples to be abnormal 
and the outcome of such a policy to be perfectly clear. And further, 
he asked what was so dishonorable about being English, French, 
American, and so on? The promises of the Balfour Declaration — that 
nothing should be done to prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
the Arabs in Palestine — were incompatible with a great Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. “How is it possible that Jews from Eastern 
Europe can be transported to Palestine, by the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands without upsetting the Arabs of Palestine and their 
neighbors?...and how can peace result from such an audacious 
adventure, so full of perils?” 1 

Chiha argued that the boundaries to be established for the Jewish and 
Arab states defied good sense. They did not take geography into 
consideration, and the two states they would create were economically 
non-viable. Repeatedly Chiha warned that Palestine would be upset 
and that the result for the remainder of the world would be increased 
tension and possible war. Moreover, the new Jewish state would 
contain a large Arab population. This Arab population in any Zionist 
state would be threatened. To emphasize this he pointed out that the 
Jewish agency had demanded in early 1948 the authorization of Haga- 
nah as the framework for building a militia. Chiha noted that this 
new militia would be composed exclusively of Jews. “In a country ' 
which will count nine hundred thousand inhabitants and where the 
Jews will be a little more than five hundred thousand and the Arabs 
about four hundred thousand, the army, called ‘national,’ will be 
entirely Jewish. Wars of religion have never taken another form. 
They have never begun otherwise.” 2 It was obvious to him that the 
emerging state of Israel would be a religious state. This perhaps was 
his most important plea prior to the implementation of partition; 
the establishment of a Jewish state in the heart of the Muslim world 
could only mean war, more menacingly, religious war. “Why is it 
not understood, before the crisis, that an armed Zionist organization, 
composed exclusively of Jews in Palestine, can only lead to that?” 3 


1 Michel Chiha, Le Jour, April 19, 1045. Hereafter Le Jour will be referred to by 
dates only. 

3 January 15, 1948. 

3 March 3, 1948. 
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Another result of the formation of a Zionist state would be its 
effect on the Jewish Diaspora. Since the Zionist leaders claimed their 
new state would be the home of world Jewry, Chiha was willing to 
accept this contention ànd to warn of its possible consequences. 
Here the journalist did not warn assimilated Jews in the world to be 
on guard against claims made in their name which they do not desire, 
but rather argued that ftom the time of the establishment of Israel 
world Jewry would attempt, at least in secret, to be a citizen of Israel. 
The result of this would be the Zionization of world Jewry, their 
holding two passports, fighting always for Israel even while living 
in the Diaspora. Chiha had visions of a world-wide conspiracy in 
which Jewry would become united, would work for Israel, and would 
use its huge monetary resources to work a revolution contrary to world 
interests, beginning in the Middle Hast. 

Chiha expanded on his'concept of Zionist revolution and its effects 
on the Middle East. The revolution would be two-pronged — demo- 
graphic and economic. The demographic problem which Zionism 
presented to the Arabs was over the very nature of the creation of the 
state of Israel and that state’s claim to be the home of all Jews. If 
there were sixteen million Jews in the world, how could they fit into 
an area that was as small as partitioned Palestine? Therefore, if 
Israel maintained its small size, it would no longer have a raison d’être ; 
if it maintained its small size, there would always be ten times as many 
claimed Israelis scattered throughout the world as there would be in 
Israel. Israel had no choice but to expand if it was to fulfill the mission 
which it had set for itsef. And there was, he reasoned, no place to 
expand except into the lands in which the Arabs lived. 

The expansionism inherent in Chiha’s conception of Israel would 
take her people "right to the Euphrates." 4 Chiha viewed this explosion 
of the Palestinian seam as just one manifestation of Israel's threat 
to the Arab world. He also saw a more subtle menace in the economic 
enslavement of the Arabs by the Israelis, whom he recognized as 
being more modern, more! western, and more technologically advanced. 
than the Arabs. With these advantages, the Israelis, as they initiated 
their plan for territorial aggrandisement, would also accomplish 
economic subjugation of the more underdeveloped Arab peoples. 

The state of Israel favored, Chiha held, the continued backwardness 
and military weakness of the Arabs in order to obtain those aims which 
it desired. In order to combat these Israeli goals, he urged his fellow 
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Arabs to minimize their internal conflicts, to get on with the business 
of education and westernization and to present a united front against 
the Israeli menace. 

The fear of Israeli expansionism, whether economic or territorial, 
found its greatest focus in Chiha's numerous editorials dealing with 
the future of the city of Jerusalem. Chiha stated on several occasions 
that there could be no Zionism without Zion. His preoccupation with 
Jerusalem stemmed from his belief that this Holy City should not be 
ruled by any one group. He felt that Israel desired Jerusalem perhaps 
even more than she did other lands. However, he warned that an Israeli 
takeover of the Holy City would signal the demise of Muslim and 
Christian influence in the Holy Land. As early as 1949 he watched 
with dismay Jewish pressure on governments throughout the world 
to recognize the New City of Jerusalem as the capital of the young 
Israeli state. Obviously, his pride in the Arab history of Jerusalem 
was wounded. Nations of the world were not recognizing what Chiha 
viewed as Arabdom’s first claim to Jerusalem. “Christianity and 
Islam in the Holy Land are being treated like fugitives. C'est vraiment 
une pitié." 5 

In summing up his various reasons for opposing a Jewish state in 
Israel, Chiha warned the Zionists and the rest of the world that hostile 
. policies toward the Arabs could have unforeseen results and that a 
belligerent policy on the part of Israel toward the Arabs would naturally 
lead to an anti-Israeli position and even an anti-Jewish feeling within 
the Arab peoples. He also intimated that the Arabs would not be 
friendless in the world, and the Arab abhorrence of the Israelis would 
be reflected amongst their friends in the world community. He felt 
that this augured no good for the Zioniste and asked them to be less 
militant in their policy plans. He also warned that the internal situation 
among Palestinian Jewry was not homogenous and the diversity of 
their backgrounds might mean trouble for any militant expansion 
into the Arab countries. Chiha felt that since the fabric of the Zionist 
society was composed of elements from east Europe, Africa, the Arab 
countries, and elsewhere, a unified foreign policy lacking popular 
support might cause strife within the new state. He also implied that 
some Jewish people were not religiously inclined and therefore would 
oppose an expansion based on the idea of reclaiming the patrimony 
of Abraham. 

Interestingly, the columnist minimized in his editorials the specific 
danger which Israel might present to Lebanon. A survey of his writings 
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discloses that in dealing with the Arab-Israeli conflict Chiha was 
not & super-patriot for the Lebanese cause. He did in 1951 oppose joint 
irrigation projects between Israel, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, 
expressing the fear that the Litani River would be the next goal of 
Israeli “development projects.” But this was the exception and Chiha 
usually viewed the Israeli problem in its Arab context. Perhaps it is 
unfair to say that Chiha minimized the results for Lebanon which 
the founding of Israel carried. Rather, he preferred to view the impli- 
cations of the establishment of the state of Israel in a broader frame- 
work. To his way of thinking, since Israel claimed to be the representa- 
tive of world Jewry, this claim carried with it explicit results for 
the whole Arab Middle East, of which Chiha’s Christian Lebanon was 
a part. 

With the almost general defeat of the Arabs in 1948, Chiha’s 
writings entered a new phase and tended to lose their warning qualities. 
He began to look for answers as to the “why” of the Arabs’ defeat. 
Had he been a Misa al-‘Alami or a Constantine Zurayk, his essays 
might have gone to the philosophic roots of the nakbah. However, 
Chiha was first of all a political being and it was in politics that he 
attempted to discover the reasons for the failure of his people. 

The original responsibility for conditions in the Holy Land rested 
with Great Britain. Their accountability for the tragedy went back to 
the Balfour Declaration of 1917. However, with the movement of 
the Palestinian problem onto the stage of the United Nations, the villain 
in the tragedy became the United States, the Soviet Union, and as 
1948 became more distant in time, the Arab states. ¢ 

The role of Russia in the Palestinian affair, as viewed by Chiha, 
may be dismissed in a sentence. He felt that the Soviets, in voting for 
and supporting the state of Israel, were motivated by Jewish influence 
deeply embedded in the Russian character and going back to at least 
Kerl Marx. The United States and the Arab nations were not as fortu- 
nate in escaping ohastisement. 

The United States, especially to the end of 1949, came under heavy 
criticism for its role as the leading lobbyist for the Israeli cause in 
the corridors of the United Nations. Chiha felt that the original 
reason for supporting a national home for the Jews was ‘“‘a humane and 
charitable sentiment toward the persecuted Jews." * However, these 
early humanitarian reasons soon gave way to political expediency 


5 Apparently the British White Paper of 1039 and their abstention on the vote to 
partition were viewed favorably'by Chiha. 
7 January 6, 1949. ' 
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which blinded the leaders of the American people. Chiha did not 
accept as coincidence the fact that the state of Israel was born in & 
presidential election year. The lure of Jewish voters, concentrated 
largely in the state of New York, was just too much for candidate 
Truman and the Democratic Party. “And history will register against 
the United States that for reasons of internal policy, for reasons of 
electoral subterfuge, even though they were six or seven thousand 
kilometers away, they, & country of Christian civilization, deliberately 
sacrificed the Holy Land." s 

Drawing a parallel with the Korean War, Chiha said that in that 
instance Interest and Justice were on the same side and therefore 
the United States and the United Nations had acted firmly in Asia. 
In the Middle East, however, American Interest did not coincide 
with Justice and therefore no action had been taken by the Americans 
to prevent the Palestinians from being stripped of their patrimony. 

The ire of the Arab writer was not aimed solely at the United States. 
The role of King ‘Abd Allah and the state of Transjordan were also 
the subject of newspaper columns. Chiha was bitter in his denunciation 
of the Hashimite king for sympathizing with the plight of the Pales- 
tinian refugees after the 1948 war. The Lebanese journalist felt that 
this was being hypocritical since the Arab Legion had stopped on the 
outskirts of Tel-Aviv during the early days of the war, thus saving 
the Israelis and losing the Arab cause. 

The Palestinian cause could have been strengthened had the king of 
Transjordan used his military resources better and had he not opposed 
the formation of a government in Palestine prior to the official outbreak 
of war in May, 1948. Instead, King “Abd Allah subordinated the desires 
and needs of the Palestinian people to his own dynastic dreams, And 
therefore, in the place of a country governed by its own people, the 
Palestinians had few public leaders, resulting in a lack of resistance 
to the encroaching Israelis. The reluctance of the Arab Legion to 
resist led to Israeli expansion in Palestine and thus caused the flight of 
the refugees. 


It is easy, as the king of Jordan has proclaimed, to say to the 
refugees of Palestine that they are now our brothers. Jordan 
would have been more fraternal toward them if, by more normal 
resistance, it had permitted more of them to remain in their 
homes....? 


8 July 7, 1948. 
? November 10, 1949. 
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One other Arab nation should be mentioned as a sometime target for 
oritieism by Chiha. The role of Egypt, especially as the strongest and 
most populous of the Arab states, came under fire. His criticism was 
not directed against the role which the government of King Fàrüq 
played in Palestine, but to what he saw as the wrong priorities in the 
policy of ‘Abd al-Nàgir. This represented a change of attitude towards 
the outcome of the revolution of July 23, 1952. At first Chiha was 
buoyed by it and felt that ‘Abd al-Nàgir and the Revolutionary 
Command Council were in part motivated by the disaster of 1948. 
This was the announced reason for the revolution overthrowing the 
"foreign" monarchy, and it apparently caused rising expectation 
throughout the Arab world and hope that the wrongs committed in 
Palestine would be corrected. However, within one year it became 
increasingly clear that ‘Abd al-Nagir was intent on putting his own 
house in order before embarking on adventures elsewhere. It was 
with disappointment, then, that Chiha noted that the Egyptians were 
more interested in the Suez Canal and the British than they were with 
the plight of the remainder of the Middle East. 

By becoming bogged down in the Canal, the editor of Le Jour 
felt a tactical error was being committed. His argument against the 
Egyptian position was that the Israeli affair was something permanent 
and crucial, while the British presence on the Canal, although it 
might be an irritant, was no more than an irritant and could even be 
construed to be an assurance to Egypt that the Suez Canal would not 
develop into something more dangerous. Chiha continued his argument 
by writing that Egypt ought to reorder its priorities and take care of the 
Israeli danger since it was a threat to all of the Arab peoples and leave 
aside the question of the'Suez Canal until the more fatal menace was 
crushed. Perhaps, he argued, the Egyptians ought to consider a mixed 
force along the Suez and not insist upon the abrogation of the treaty 
which gave Britain the right to police the Canal. 


There are no delusions; if at the point of junction of Africa 
and Asia, the British presence, which resulted from a treaty 
whose legitimacy is debated, was transformed into an Arab- 
Occidental presence by virtue of another treaty, Egypt, who has 
not always lived during the great wars on & bed of roses, would 
be able to sleep better .... 


Cannot Cairo be shown that the time is short, that Israel is 
growing roots, and that her chances increase ? 
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If Egypt wants it, if she will consent to it, she can render to herself 
and render to all of the countries of the Arab League ... an im- 
mense service... . 10 


From the date of the establishment of Israel, Chiha’s opinions on the 
conflict in Palestine changed perceptively. Whereas prior to 1948 
he had opposed a Jewish state, he slowly gave grudging acceptance to 
the fait accompli. One can only surmise the reasons for this change 
in attitude. Perhaps it was a result of pessimism over Arab ability 
to change what had been accomplished. “We take the existence of 
Israel as a fact and there is no question of pushing the Israelis into the 
sea.” 11 Undoubtedly, Chiha would have called himself a political realist. 

Perhaps, also, Chiha's change in position reflected his continuing 
fear of Israeli expansion and another disastrous war for the Arabs. 
He therefore proposed a simple solution to the problem. The Lebanese 
journalist felt that war could best be avoided between Arabs and 
Israelis by the stationing of a permanent international force between 
the two belligerents. This solution also was a part of his plan to end 
Israeli expansion. 

As corollaries to peace through the establishment of fixed borders 
between the Arabs and Israel, guaranteed by an international presence, 
Chiha viewed three other problems as needing solutions to insure a 
permanent peace in the Middle East. The first of these was the curtail- 
ment of Jewish immigration into Israel It was Chiha's feeling that 
once the borders of the state of Israel had been established on a perma- 
nent basis it would have to limit immigration in order not to contin- 
ually want to expand. By the same token this ending of great numbers 
of immigrants coming to Israel would also have a salutary effect in 
the Arab countries since the Arabs would see Israel as becoming a more 
responsible neighbor and one which did not want to increase the size of 
_ Its nation in order to handle an ever-burgeoning population. Secondly, 
the question of the refugees had to be resolved to the satisfaction of 
all. Repatriation or compensation, as prescrbed by the United 
Nations, was satisfactory to Chiha. Interestingly, Chiha did not 
emphasize the primary importance of the refugees. In this we may 
suspect he was reflecting his Christian bias and his desire to protect 
Lebanon. He was emphatic, however, in stating that unilateral econom- 
ie solutions of the refugee problem, such as that envisaged in the 


10 May 28, 1953. 
11 April 10, 1954. 
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Johnston Plan or a settlement through redistribution of the refugees 
throughout the Arab World, were impossible. He felt that the various 
aspects of the Palestine question should be treated as a whole and 
that any solution of one part of the problem (such as a settlement of 
the Palestine refugees) could not completely satisfy the question of 
the status of Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

Perhaps the most difficult question which Chiha dealt with in his 
editorials was the status of Jerusalem. A quantitative analysis of 
the ninety-nine columns Chiha wrote on the Palestine problem reveals 
that he devoted more space to Jerusalem than, for example, to the 
refugees. 1? Over and over he returned to that city. 


For Israel, the hill of Zion is the justification for Zionism (with 
the obsession for Jerusalem); but for Christianity and for all of Islam, 
Jerusalem is a Holy Place:which cannot be permitted to be placed, no 
matter what the promises, under the political authority of Israel. 13 


The Lebanese journalist felt Jerusalem belonged not to the belliger- 
ents but to the world. Here we may suppose that Chiha was influenced 
by his deep-rooted Christianity and wanted, in any solution, an answer 
which would satisfy his :co-religionists throughout the world. The 
division of the Holy City after 1948 and the opposition of both Jordan 
and Israel to internationalization were an anomaly to Chiha. 


Israel is the master of three-fourths of the Holy City; and what 
she wants, first of all, is the other fourth, that is above all, the site 
of the Temple...  ' 


In order to possess a fragment of Jerusalem, Jordan exposes 

the entire city and all of the neighboring area. In the Palestinian 

affair, Jordan since the beginning, carries heavy responsibilities .... 
l 


Feeble Jordan PEEM that which could make her secure. It is 
to her own safety that she is opposed .... 


i 
12 Jerusalem was the major topic in 28 of his editorials, and the sole subject of 8 
editorials, For Palestinian refugees. these numbers are 5 and 0, respectively, for Jewish 
Immigration 4 and 1, for Jordan and King ‘Abd Allah 9 and 2. The three issues following 
Jerusalem as the most frequently discussed topics are U.N. Involvement (25 and 9), 
U.S.A. Involvement (25 and 8) and Creation of the Jewish State (24 and 5). 
18 December 30, 1958. 
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The Jordanian pretension does not honor the Hashimites, does 
not make them greater in the Arab world; it shows them to be 
subordinate to a vain and false glory ....14 


Fitting the problem of Jerusalem into a total solution of the Palestine 
question, Chiha called for the effective internationalization of that city. 
His answers to the general dilemma of the Middle East can be seen to 
coincide with resolutions adopted by the United Nations: return or 
compensation for the refugees, mutual recognition by Arabs and 
Israelis, and the internationalization of Jerusalem. In the late 1960s 
many accepted these points as a basis for peace in the Middle East, 
in accordance with UN Security Council Resolution 242 of November 
22, 1967. In the early 1950s, however, Chiha stood almost alone in 
his advocacy of all three points. 

In conclusion it may be useful to make two comparisons with 
Chiha’s writings — one with the Christian Arab press, centered largely 
in Lebanon, and one with his Muslim contemporaries in the Arab world. 

The Christian Arab press of the 1940s and 1950s is usually believed to 
have had three schools of thought on the Palestine question. 
The first group is ordinarily identified with the expressed beliefs of 
the Maronite Archbishop of Bayrüt, Ighnátiyüs Mubarak. This group 
held that “major reasons — social, humane, and religious — demand 
that there be created ... a Christian home in Lebanon as there has 
always been; a Jewish home in Palestine.... The Lebanon demands 
liberty for the Jews in Palestine just as she desires her own liberty 
and independence.” 15 

The advocates of this policy were disavowed by the majority of 
Christian Lebanese, as was Mubarak himself. However, it has gained 
wide acceptance that the policies of ArchbishopMubarak were continued 
by the strongly Maronite Hizb al-Kata’sb al-Lubnaniyya (Lebanese 
Phalangist Party), its organ, al-' Amal, and its leader, Biyar al-Jumayyil 
This view is only partially true. The Phalangist Party has been just as 
uncompromising as Mubarak in its assertion of Lebanese nationality. 
If there were ever a choice between Lebanon or the rest of the Arab 
world, there would be no question which would come first. On the 
other hand, the Phalangists have never advoosted acceptance of 
Israel. In this respect, then, one might say that Mubarak was the 
the exception to Christian thought on the Palestine question. His 
advocacy of the Zionist cause does not seem to have won any overt 
supporters in the Christian Arab press. Nonetheless the Maronite 


14 December 15, 1954. 
15 Archbishop Mubürak quoted in al-Diyar, September 27, 1947. 
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press has been the farthest removed from the militant, anti-Zionist 
Muslim press. The explanation for this may be the Maronite fear of 
Arab unity which would be needed to defeat Israel. Arab unity could 
threaten Maronite supremacy in Lebanon. 

On the other extreme of Christian thought was the group which 
identified wholly with the Arab cause against the Zionists and whose 
writings therefore were largely indistinguishable from the Muslim 
journalists who commented on the Palestine question. This group 
was epitomized by Hann& Ghusun of al-Diydr. Ghusun, a Greek 
Orthodox Christian, maintained that pan-Arabism was the wave 
of the future and that Lebanon as a nation could not be historically 
justified. 1* Other Greek Orthodox Christians who showed no sectarian 
feeling were the ‘Isa cousins, Dàwüd and Raja, of Filastin and their 
relative, Yüsuf, who published Ahf Ba’ in Damascus. The ‘Isa cousins 
are Palestinian, so their commitment to the Arab cause is understand- 
able; the Christian Arab community in Palestine, including the Greek 
Orthodox majority, had as much to lose from political Zionism as 
did the Muslim Palestinians. 

Falling between these two poles were the majority of Christian jour- 
nalists, such as Jürj Naqqash of al-Jartdah, René Aggiouri of L'Orient, 
and Michel Chiha of Le Jour. These men borrowed from both extremes. 
They were actively anti-Zionist while vociferously asserting the right 
of Lebanon to live. In insisting on Lebanese nationalism, they differed 
with Mubarak on what Israel would mean to that Christian nation. 
To Mubarak, the formation of a Jewish state would be the birth of 
an anti-Muslim ally. To the journalists of the Christian center, however, 
the reaffirmation of Lebanon’s basic Arab nature and support of Arab 
causes were that nation’s best chance for survival. The most armenie 
spokesman of this group was Michel Chiha. 

During the period prior'to May 15, 1948, the Muslim writers seemed 
more belligerent in their attitude and more sure of the eventual Arab 
victory. One reads editorialists urging "cutting off the viper's head 
before it grows larger," 1? or ''force has been, and does not cease to be, 
for all eternity, the only practical argument which asserts its rights 
in this world." 18 

None of the Muslim journalists would have denied the validity of 
Chiha's argument that the formation of a Zionist state in Palestine 
would adversely affect the Arabs. But the Muslim writers used their 


15 al-Diydr, April 14, 1948. 
1” aj. Alam (Syria), March 26, 1948. 
18 Barada (Syria), March 11, 1948. 
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columns to urge action rather than to discuss issues which among them 
were so widely accepted that they needed no further pleading. What 
was needed was action. 

As Chiha, in the period following the formation of the State of Israel, 
attempted to discover the reasons for defeat, so too did the writers of 
other Árab newspapers. While the Lebanese journalist placed the 
greatest blame on the Western powers, as well as Jordan and Egypt — 
he neither blamed nor praised Lebanon — the Arab press in general 
directed its blame initially to the West. 


On this occasion we would like to direct our speech to Britain 
and America. The Arabs believe that the Zionists alone cannot 
attain any of their ambitions. And if it were not for the support 
of the Great Powers and their assistance, they [the Israelis] 
could not have done what they did in Palestine. 1° 


General denunciation of Arab political and military leaders for the 
losses of 1948 was not widespread. An instance of a journalist con- 
demning his own country did not occur. The most likely reasons for 
this were censorship or fear of governmental reprisal against the 
offending journal. In 1949 there began, however, an anti-Hashimite 
campaign in the Syrian and Egyptian presses. This campaign was 
climaxed in March, 1950, with the publication of letters allegedly 
exchanged between the Zionists, especially Moshe Shertok, and King 
‘Abd Allah. There were other exposés showing that these two men had 
met secretly prior to May, 1948, in an attempt to reach an under- 
standing over the disposition of Palestine. We can assume that the 
widespread press revelations may have been a contributing factor to 
the assassination of the king in 1951. 

Another area of comparison is the question of Jerusalem. No Muslim 
dealt with Jerusalem as did Chiha. To the majority of Arab writers 
the most important section, the Old City, was still in friendly hands 
after 1948. There seemed to be an unwillingness to face the possibility 
of losing the Muslim city. Chiha’s worst fears, of course, became reality 
in 1967 and since then the Arab world (including Jordan) has unani- 
mously called for the internationalization of Jerusalem. 

Likewise, Chiha’s call for peace with Israel was not echoed by any of 
his contemporaries. Here it is perhaps fruitless to ask why no other 
writer in the early 1950s came to the same conclusion. It may be better 
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to ask why the writer for Le Jour did. One response might be to assert 
that peace would serve Lebanon’s (and the Christians’) interests best. 

Another answer would! be to suggest that the relative freedom of 
the Lebanese press allowed Chiha to print what others wanted to 
write but could not. A further possibility is that he recognized the 
strength of Israel and the weakness of Arab power: the recognition 
that for the foreseeable future the Arabs would continue to lose. We 
may not be able to state. definitively the reasons why Chiha reached 
his conclusions nor like the conclusions which he reached, but we 
may say that the Arab world lost a writer of insight and honesty 
upon his death in December, 1954. 


Illinois State University Wrutam W. HADDAD 
Normal, IU. \ 


CORDOVA WELCOMES ITS MUSLIM FRIENDS 


Some notes on a Muslim-Christian Congress and on the prayers 
in Cordova's mosque-cathedral 


Cordova's mosque was reopened for Muslim worship on Friday, 
September 13, 1974. This good news has spread all over the world 
and has filled the hearts of many Muslims and Christians with great 
joy and satisfaction. The capital city of what the Arabs had called 
*Al-Andalus" was conquered by King Ferdinand III of Castile in 
1236, and its magnificent mosque, & masterpiece of Western Islamic 
art, was transformed into & Christian cathedral & short time later. 
In the 15th century it was decided to build an immense gothic nave 
in the middle, without suppressing, however, the splendid beauty 
of the edifice. The walls which have replaced the entrance gates — 
in order to reinforce the total building — have darkened the forest 
of columns, except at night when electric lights in a miraculous way 
bring out the infinite splendor of each of the elements. Whereas 
these areas of immense darkness gave European visitors & sense of 
mystery, they saddened the hearts of Muslims when they saw how 
empty the place was which had once been devoted to Islamic worship. 

But the situation has changed. On Friday, September 18, the recital 
of the Qur'àn once again rose up from among the arches of the mosque- 
cathedral, under the sign of reconciliation. In the presence of their 
Christian friends, who watched respectfully and with deep emotion, 
and surrounded by religious and civil authorities from Cordova, a 
group of Muslims performed the Friday salat. This Muslim congregation 
consisted of the Muslim participants of the First International Muslim- 
Christian Congress, Muslim diplomats who had arrived from Madrid 
on a special plane, a number of Muslims from North Africa and others 
who had come for this special occasion. They met under the leadership 
of the Vice Prime Minister and Minister of Religious Affairs of Egypt 
and heard a sermon by the Jordanian Minister of Religious Affairs. 
The next morning the Muslims were the observers ab & solemn mass 
in the cathedral, officiated by Cardinal Duval, Archbishop of Algiers, 
and by a large number of Christians from the most diverse backgrounds 
(Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Copts, Melkites, Presbyterians, eto.). 
An atmosphere of peace and reconciliation prevailed in this place 
of Muslim and Christian worship. A spirit of forgiveness made it possible 
to turn over one of the darkest and most devastating pages of the 
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history of these two religions, a period which now definitely belongs 
to the past. Under the same arches the tones of the organ of the Cathe- 
dral blended harmoniously with the melodious recital from the Qur'àn. 
It was an unforgettable moment, the fruits of a deep mutual under- 
standing between Muslims and Christians at the occasion of the Muslim- 

This Congress had been;prepared and was convened by the Associa- 
tion for Muslim-Christian: Friendship in Spain, a small organization 
founded in 1965 by the Egyptian Hussein Mones, at that time Director 
of the Institute of Islamic Studies in Madrid. With a membership of 
Muslims and Christians, this organization has proven its value in the 
past few years, showing in & factual manner to which extent mutual 
understanding can be accomplished if the believers from both sides 
meet each other as equals and without a desire to impose themselves 
or their opinions on others. On the basis of this experience the two 
co-directors — Professor Gómez Nogales, a specialist in Islamic 
Philosophy, and Dr. Ahmed Heykal, Director of the Egyptian Institute 
of Islamic Studies at Madrid — decided to expand the work of the 
association through an International Congress which would bring 
together Muslims and Christians from all parts of the world. 

The themes of the Congress were to contribute to a furthering of 
this rapprochement in the many areas in which the two religions 
meet each other: a sharing of one’s own faith and a joint study of 
the two religions, a rethinking of the history of the encounter and 
what it can teach us, collaboration in the realms of religion and culture, 
and cooperation in all possible fields. This time the topics chosen were 
the following : 


1. The presentation of Islam by and for Christians in such a manner 
that the Muslims would recognize their faith and would feel that 
justice was done to it. 

2. The presentation of Christianity by and for Muslims in such a 
manner that the Christians would recognize their faith and would 
feel that justice was done to it. 

. The relation between political and religious expansion. 

4. Contemporary forms for religious education in Islam and Chris- 

tianity. 

5. Concrete fields for joint action and cooperation between Muslims 

and Christians. 


o 


There were not very many participants (approximately one hundred), 
because of the limited funds of the sponsoring association, notwith- 
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standing the generous help of the Cordovan authorities and of some 


international organizations. The twenty lecturers — Muslims and ' 


Christians, from East and West — were chosen on the basis of their 
competence in the areas mentioned. In addition, there were some official 
delegations (from Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Tunisia, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, 
P.L.O., League of Arab States, World Council of Churches, the Moza- 
tab Knights of Toledo, the Muslim Student Association of Spain, 
etc.) and a large number of private persons, from Spain and elsewhere. 

One can safely say that, notwithstanding the very Spanish character 
of the conference and the highly qualified contributions of certain 
European experts, the Congress was determined primarily by its 
Arab and Arabic speaking members, Muslims and Christians, partic- 
ularly thanks to the personality and the high competence — recog- 
nized and accepted by all participants — of the Egyptian Minister 
Abdelaziz Kamel. This gave to the meeting an eminently practical 
character, which probably would not have been found in a meeting 
of a predominantly theological or ecclesiastical nature. 

Even so, doctrinal subjects were considered at great length, pri- 
marily in connection with the first two themes which held the speakers 
to an attitude sympathetic to the other religion. Soon it became appar- 
ent that different sets of theological arguments were emerging at 
the two sides in elaborating an evaluation of the other religion. Islam 
derives its esteem for Christ and the Christians primarily from the 
Qur'ün and its ethics. This is an eminently Scriptural approach, 
which Christianity cannot follow — a fact which provokes objections 
from the side of the Muslims who would like the Christians to find 
in the Bible a reference to the coming and the ministry of Muhammad. 
The Christians from their side derive their evaluation of Islam and the 
Muslims from two of their fundamental doctrines : that of the Creation 
— God created all things good — and that of the Incarnation — 
God has elevated the world of man, through Christ, to a divine state, 
even outside the visible Church. Here we find, therefore, an in a certain 
sense ‘humanistic’ basis for the recognition of the values of Islam — 
based on the Biblical view of mankind in general rather than on specific 
Biblical references to Islam — accompanied by a continuous regret 
on the part of the Christians that the Muslims continue to evaluate 
them exclusively in terms of the Qur’anic image of the Christian and 
Christianity. 

This divergence in the approaches towards a theological foundation 
of one’s view of the other religion has always been a source of mis- 
understanding and tensions between representatives of the two religions. 
But in Cordova it became evident that there was underneath these 
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‘apparent and undeniable differences a deep and genuine esteem for 
each other, accompanied by a desire to express that evaluation in 
accordance with the established categories of one’s own tradition. 
If theologians and religious leaders in both communities could be so 
frank in expressing their.own positions and still believe in their accep- 
tance by the others, significant progress would have been made in 
this area and the first one of the list of recommendations of the Congress 
would have been implemented : to insist on what unites us, to leave 
the discussion of what separates us in the hands of the ‘experts,’ 
and to respect our mutual differences of opinion. 

History has witnessed a large number of disputes between Muslims 
and Christians and the memory of it still may cause tensions. The 
third theme of the Congress was an attempt to study jointly these 
dark points in the history of Muslim-Christian relations. In the deliber- 
ations on this subject it became clear that the dividing line was not 
between the two communities but within each of the communities. 
Religious leaders and persons with major political responsibilities — 
in the East the two functions are often carried out by the same person, 
in Muslim as well as in Christian communities — preferred that one 
would forget these painful facts of the Muslim-Christian history and 
that one would rather emphasize the instances of tolerance and coop- 
eration of which an impressive number can also be found in this history ; 
the same tendency is found, as far as the Roman Catholics are con- 
cerned, in the Declaration on Islam of Vatican II. At the other side 
stand the historians and. sociologists who called for a reexamination 
and a historical analysis'of these facts, in order to profit from it in 
two ways : first, by discovering the social mechanisms which enabled 
religions to cover up frequently cases of abuse and of atrocities, so 
that such things would 'be avoided in the future and, second, by 
demythologizing the conflicts of the past which continue to play an 
important role in the memories of many believers in both communities. 
If one could place these conflicts in their proper historical and circum- 
stantial contexts one would minimize their impact on the present 
and take away the aggressiveness which still too often resulte from a 
recollection of these events of the past. 

Finally, the Congress’s deliberations on fields for cooperation resulted 
in a number of joint recommendations which mark the ethical frame- 
work of the relations between the Muslim and Christian communities : 
collaboration in attempts to strengthen and deepen our faith commit- 
ments and our theological reflections, exchange of persons and pro- 
grams to promote an ongoing dialogue, political collaboration (partic- 
ularly with regard to the national and human rights of the Palestinians 
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and the Arabic character of Jerusalem), and an appeal to all concerned 
in the whole world to consider the historio monuments of Muslims and 
Christians & heritage of mankind which need to be safeguarded. The 
fact that these recommendations will be reconsidered at the next 
Congress, to be held in Cordova in 1976, indicates the desire to submit 
them to an ongoing process of scrutiny, evaluation and refining and 
to draft a clear charter of principles which must guide the relations 
between these two communities. 


Madrid, Spain MIKEL DE EPALZA 


i 
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The Influence of Islam on Medieval Europe. By W. Montgomery Watt. Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1972. Islamic Surveys, Vol. 9. 125 pp. $5.50. 


The prodigious outpouring of books from the pen of W. Montgomery 
Watt shows no sign of drying up. His next-to-latest book is a tran- 
scription and editing of lectures which Dr. Watt delivered on the subject 
of Islam and Medieval Europe while serving as Visiting Professor at 
Le Collége de France in September, 1970. 

The theme of the influence of Islam on Europe is one which many 
before have traced and is likely to remain a vital subject for inves- 
tigation and discussion in years to come. Watt’s book lays no claim to 
originality nor to any startling reformulations of conclusions reached 
by others. What the book does do, and does well, is provide a clear, 
readable introduction to the riches that await the concerned student or 
general reader who cares to peruse the question of the influences of 
culture upon culture. If the book is to be faulted, it is at the point of 
depth, and in view of the role anticipated for it by the author, this is 
hardly a criticism. 

Watt displays judicious use of sources, both European and Muslim, 
as he traces the relations between Islam and Medieval Europe historical- 
ly, culturally, artistically, and educationally, through the history of 
ideas and the contacts by trade. The perennial subject of the Crusades 
is covered, but no more than is deserved. If any point in the treatment 
is perhaps unsatisfactory,'it is the influence of Islam, particularly that 
of Moorish Spain, on the development of European lyric and romance 
literature. Even here Watt manages to convey the salient points of 
development and points the way to further materials for study if the 
reader so desires. 

The format of the book deserves minor attention and criticism. As 
with other books in the series, Islamic Surveys, of which Watt is the 
general editor (he has authored five of the volumes in the series to date), 
the footnotes are placed at the end of the book; this is a distinct 
disadvantage to the interested reader who must interrupt the flow 
of the narrative to look at a note that may prove of value to him. This 
is particularly a disadvantage in a survey volume such as the present 
one which must depend for fulness upon references at many points. 
Footnote arrangements aside, however, the book treats the broad 
sweep of Muslim-Medieval European contacts and influence very 
well and in an engaging style whioh encourages the reader to go 
beyond this introduction to the many excellent in-depth studies men- 
tioned by the author in the notes and bibliography. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J. J. Bonna 
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Humanities In the Arabic-Islamic World. By Wilson B. Bishai. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown Company Publishers, 1973. 147 pp. pa. $2.50. 


The less charitable reviewer may refer to this slim volume as an 
introduction to Islam masquerading as a study of the humanities. 
The professed intent of the book is to open to the reader the vast 
riches that lie in the humanistic tradition of Islam and the Arab 
world, including the universities, Muslim art, philosophy, music 
and literature — or particularly, poetry. Were this all the book does, 
it might well serve as an introductory but disappointingly brief 
treatment of the subjeot. 

Despite his avowed purpose, the author felt moved to preface the 
work with an introduction to Islam whioh succeeds in confusing its 
reader more than it does at clarifying the forces giving rise to Islam and 
the humanities in Islam. The basic confusion rests in the apparent ease 
with which the author moves from “humanities” to “humanism”; 
and he is at great pains to show how the rise of Islam may be “human- 
istically" explained. This confusion does little to commend Islam 
as more than a rather opportunistic faith resting on the promise of 
booty (p. 7), and it presents Muhammad as a muddy-minded dreamer 
whose thought was that the Arabs were the logical successors to the 
great Empires of the world (pp. 5, 6). Little if anything is said concerning 
the place of revelation and the possible reality aud actuality of that 
revelation to Muhammad. Rather, the emphasis lies on explaining 
away the “non-humanistic” side of Islam through an appeal to scien- 
tific, rationalistic reasons for it. The confusion between explanation 
and description is apparent in the many appeals the author makes to 
“humanistically speaking" and “from the humanistic perspective" (see, 
for example, pp. 5, 9, 12, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 50, 100, 107). It is unfortu- 
nate that the book is so short both from the side of a developed picture 
of what is involved in Islam as a religion (a statement the author 
seems to wish to overlook) and the presentation of the humanities 
in Islam. One suspects that Islam as a religion is an embarrassment to 
the author, and one which he would as soon overlook or ignore. How- 
ever, it is strikingly observable that it is Islam as a total way of life 
which gives rise to the shape of the humanities of which he writes. 
It should not be forgotten, by the author or the reader, that “humani- 
ties" are a Western terminological invention, and a similarity of sub- 
ject matter should not blind either the participant or the observer to 
the dissimilarities in approach between Islam and the West. It is 
this distinction which tho author tends to overlook; and in so doing 
he risks a grave distortion of the descriptive facts of Islam in his 
imposition of Western “humanistic” approaches upon Islamic and 
Arabic usage. To cite only a few instances where the author's insistence 
upon his own dercae or misunderstanding of “humanism” and 
“humanistic,” the following may be mentioned : Page 4 of the book 
revives the old “desert hypothesis” as a means of dolana the shape 
of Arab and later Muslim religion ; page 69 raises the desert hypothesis 
as an explanation of the beauty and importance of the Arabic language 
(“... trapped between the vast deserts below and the endless skies 
above, with very little material culture to balance their tedious life, 
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[the Arabs] had nothing to brighten their nights and cheer their days 
except their language”); page 9 sees the self-understanding of Muham- 
mad as describing Islam as a Christian reform movement which 
would be walogtied by both Christians and Jews; we also find on page 
28 that Islam is the most humanistic of the three monotheistic tra- 
ditions, a deduction resting primarily on the fact that Islam is the 
“easiest” of the three to rea valise in human life. On page 31 we find that 
the Muslim is usually fatalistic. On page 48 Mu'tazila are described 
as rationalists (“. .. showed a certain preference for rational thinking." 
Does this mean that the other Muslims exercised non-rational think- 
ing f). On page 49 we find that most “of the Orthodox philosophers 
in Islamic history began as theologians who used reasoning and 
philosophical techniques to refute heterodoxy and uphold Islamic 
traditions,” as though theological reflection were not more than an 
initial, soon surpassed and ignored stage in their development. 

The assumption the book rests upon is that cross-cultural under- 
standing depends on the ability to explain away any differences that 
might stand between peoples. Description has been replaced by 
explanation, part of which inevitably distorts the evidence since it 
rests upon the particular explanatory bias of the author (ie., what 
makes sense to him must be what is actually going on). In the effort to 
acquaint the humanistic Westerner with the wealth of Islam in the area 
of the humanities, the author has overlooked the differences apparent 
between Western “understanding” and the actualities of Islam. 
At the beginning of this review the “less charitable” reviewer was 
invoked. The book is not,really one which this reviewer can whole- 
heartedly recommend, either to the casual reader or to the student 
of Islam or the Arabic world, past and present. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J. JERMAIN BODINE 


islamic Civilisation: 950-1150. Ed. D.S. Richards. Oxford: Bruno Cassirer/Faber, 
1973. x plus 286 pp. Plates. £4.50. 


i 

The fifteen papers collected in this volume were presented at or 
occasioned by the third colloquium on Islamic History of the Near 
Eastern History Group at Orbi rd University in the sammer of 1969. 
Their authors, distinguished Islamists all, did not seek to survey 
two centuries of Islamic civilization, as the title wrongly suggests. 
Instead they sought, from their several areas of expertise, to illumine 
and develop the hypothesis that the period 950-1150 was an age of 
transition or transformation. The result is a work both frustrating 
and rewarding. 

Frustration arises partly because the hypothesis is not systematically 
exploited and rigorously employed. Thus R. W. Bulliet noted in his 
post-conference paper that "the different approaches to the problem 
fail to mesh... to produce at least a generalized description of that 
transformation,’ ' and concluded that, as a result of the papers, the 
topic of transformation has become “much more complex and mys- 
tiing” (p. 71). Indeed the difficulty of achieving a common focus 
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and a thematic unity for the papers is apparent even in the editor's 
brief introduction. 

The content of the papers also varies : four examine aspects of nomad 
population movements, four consider political changes in Islamic 
lands entered by the Turks, four discuss art topics and three explore 
religious subjects. Their learned authors have made their seminal 
contributions elsewhere, and are here only applying them, more or less 
exactly, to the transformation hypothesis. Although their erudition, 
mastery and flair are apparent, little they say seems striking to those 
who know their major works, and that too is frustrating. 

But this collection is not, as the previous sentence might suggest, 
an introductory work. The editor and authors assume that their 
readers are familiar with the geography, chronology, terminology 
and basic historical patterns of the period; hence, no map, time chart 
or glossary are supplied. Moreover, five of the fifteen papers are 
printed in French. Clearly the book is intended for the initiated. 

And for them it offers several rewards. One is the opportunity 
to see giants at work on a challenging topic of broad scope. It is 
exciting to see how both narrowly focused and broadly comprehensive 
special presentations can illumine a sweeping hypothesis. And their 
failure, at this point, to validate and demonstrate the hypothesis 
should serve to show what and how much more needs to be done, and 
at the same time to show how much is already being done. A generation 
ago, it would have been fruitless to posit such a hypothesis for 
discussion. 

Another reward is the richness of insights and specific examples 
found in the narrowly focused studies. J. M. Rogers convincingly 
argues for the existence of a distinctive architectural “style” in the 
Mashriq in the period 1050-1150. D. Sourdel explores the Imàmite 
thought of Shaykh al-Mufid, and G. Makdisi demythologizes the 
llth century religious revival, showing it to be traditionalist, largely 
achieved before the coming of the Saljüqs and Psi qe by the 
Hanbali School. H. Busse's description of the Büyid revival of Persian 
kingship is a stimulating essay in political aer, while R. W. Bulliet 
and H. Laoust supply fascinating pictures of political and religious 
life and strife in Nishàpür and Baghdad, respectively. Even one 
. generally familiar with the period can learn from these treatments. 

Similarly the broad theme of “nomads and sedentaries" or “the 
steppe and the sown” is instructively explored at a general theoretical 
level in four papers: C. Cahen demonstrates both the lack and the 
possibility of a satisfactory treatment of that theme for the medieval 
period, C. E. Bosworth urges & study of the image of the Turks in 
Arabic literature, A. K. S8. Lambton debunks the commonly held 
notion that the Saljüq nomads produced economic dislocation and 
political deterioration, and the late R. LeTourneau masterfully sum- 
marizes Berber history and traces the rise of an Arabized elite among 
them. Stimuli thrive here, too, as in Bosworth’s ideas on the origins 
of Arab-Turkish antipathy and Lambton’s interpretation of the 
negative consequences of the increasingly absolute and arbitrary 
rule of the Saljüqs. 
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Most of the articles provide ample notes to guide the reader to the 
pertinent sources and secondary studies. Technically the book is well 
done, with a full index, consistent diacritical markings, and few 
typographical errors (most, curiously, in the French-language articles). 
If Bosworth is correct in claiming that orientalists should study this 
period as European historians have studied the “crisis” of the 17th cen- 
tury, hopefully they will do so, and go beyond this somewhat ambiguous 
volume to a more definitive treatment of the Islamic “age of transition." 


Eastern Michigan University James WALTZ 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, Ill. Language and Literature. By Nabia 
Abbott. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1972. xvi plus 216 pp. 
Index; 10 Plates. $32.50.: 


This is the third and jas volume of Nabia Abbott’s series of studies 
on Arabio literary papyri. Whereas Volume I (1957) dealt with historical 
texts and Volume II (1967) dealt with Qur’anic commentary and 
Tradition, this one (actual publication date: January 1974; however, 
the date on the copyright page is 1972) deals with texts relevant to 
Arabic language and literature. As in the earlier volumes, the papyri of 
Volume Ili have been selected from the collections of the Oriental 
Institute in Chicago, the Österreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, 
and the University of Michigan. 

There are seven papyri studied in this work, the first two being 
grammatical documents and the rest literary ones. Except for the 
last papyrus, they are mostly short and fragmentary. For the most 
part they date from the third century of the Muslim era, and the text 
of some probably dates from the middle of the second century. 

With ingenuity and painstaking scholarship, Nabia Abbott has 
identified, reconstructed, and dated the texts, and pointed out paral- 
lels where available in later recensions of oral or written. transmissions, 
Her ample studies of the documents portray the historical, social, 
and literary background 'of the material, and recreate the literary 
activity of the Umayyad period. Whether in her accounts of the 
development of Arabio orthography and script and the growth of 
Arabic linguistic studies and grammar, or in her discussions of the life 
and poetry of Jarir, al-Akhtal, Dhü al-Rumma, and al-Walid b. Yazid, 
or in her reporte about the Umayyad caliphs and their governors 
interested in literature, Nabia Abbott displays & rare mastery of 
the sources and employs a clear argument that controls all the facts. 

The contents of the papyri do not, by themselves, offer new insights 
that add to our knowledge of the period or require that we radically 
change our views about it. What becomes certain from this volume, as 
from the earlier two, is that writing was more widely used in early 
Islam — even in the first century — than had been hitherto recognized. 
Furthermore, this volume attests to an accelerating literary activity’ 
throughout the Umayyad period and reveals that obalar and men of 
letters of this period used concurrent oral and written means to publish 
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and transmit their literary products, and preserve them for future 
generations. This volume also points to the burgeoning Arab literary 
criticism that will, in a later age, develop into a full-fledged theory 
of poetics. 

t is regrettable that in this otherwise carefully produced book 
there are many misprints in the Arabic typography. There are even a 
few in the valuable texts printed from the papyri that are almost 
illegible except to expert paleographers of Nabia Abbott’s high caliber. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


An Anthology of Modern Arabic Poetry. Selected and edited by Mounah A. Khouri 
and Hamid Algar. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California Presa, 
1974. 262 pp. $12.00. 


This anthology consists of Preface ; Introduction (pp. 1-23) ; selections 
from Gibran (-25), Rihani (-27), Nu‘aymah (-35), Abū Madi (-37), 
Ma'lüf (-41), Mutran (-43), Abū Shabakah (-45), Albert Adib (-47), 
‘Aql (-51), Labaki (-53), al-Khal (-61), Khalil Hawi (-67), Unsi al-Hajj 
(-75), al-Najafi (-79), al-Malé’ikah (-83), al-Sayyab (-109), al-Bayati 
(-121), Buland al-Haydari (-133), ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri (-13b), 
‘Ali Mahmüd Taha (-137), al-Shabbi (-139), Lewis ‘Awad (-143), 
"Abd al-Sabür (-151), Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti Hijàzi (-153), Muhammad 
al-Faytüri (-157), Abii Rishah (-161), Qabbani (-195), Adonis (-199), 
Muhammad al-Maghiit (-203), Salma al-Khadra’ al-Jayyüsi (-211), 
Fadwa Tüqan (-207), Tawfiq Sayigh (-223), Jabra Ibrahim Jabra 
(-229), Mahmüd Darwish (-231), Hàrün Hashim Rashid (-235); Bio- 
graphical Notes (-249); and Bibliography (-262). 

Like all anthologies, this one reflects its editors’ knowledge of its 
subject matter, taste in poetry, and analytical ability in assessing, 
selecting, presenting, and explaining their selections. It is easy for a 
reviewer to find faults within all these categories. E.g., the editors’ 
Introduction does not add much to what native teachers of Arabic 
already possess; the discrepancies in allotting space to the individual 
poets do not show objeotivity; and the absence of introductory 
explications and the brevity of biographical data, ete., do not help 
students very much. However, the poetic material is presented in an 
elegant, albeit expensive, volume which is almost free from typo- 
graphical errors (the few there can easily be recognized and corrected). 
The translations are acceptable although they are neither hteral, as 
in Arberry’s Arabtc Poetry (Cambridge, 1965), nor poetic, as in Semaan’s 
Murder in Baghdad (Leiden, 1972). 

One major criticism of the collection is the vagaries of vocalization 
where some words are partially vocalized and others not at all; this will 
be a handicap to users who do not possess native ability to read and 
understand Arabic poetry. Otherwise, in the hands of a capable 
foreign instructor of Arabic, this anthology can be useful as a second- 
year reader. 


Harpur College Kaar I. H. SzMAAN 
SUNY at Binghamton 
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Muslim Spain: Its History and Culture. By Anwar G. Chejne. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1974. xvi plus 669 pp. 


The main virtue of this book is that it has aimed at comprehen- 
siveness. Its twenty-one chapters cover history, social structure, 
literature in the widest sense — not forgetting Aljamiado writings — 
and other arts, and the Islamic Legacy. The bibliographies, claimed 
to be “an essential part of the book" (p. vi), extend to forty-five pages. 
The author is well aware,that the task undertaken is "perhaps beyond 
the competence of a single individual" (p. v), and it is fair to record 
that the existing sources laboriously listed have not always been 
used fully or with discrimination; the chapters on poetry, for example, 
lean much more heavily on Nykl's work than on that of S. M. Stern or 
of García Gómez. 

It is also not always clear what "gap in the available writings on 
al-Andalus” (p. v) is meant to be hed by this book. The needs of 
students with little competence in languages other than English 
seem to have been prominent in Professor Chejne’s mind at least 
initially, for he takes pains to explain what was meant by Ifriqiyah 
(p. 5) or how Tarifa and Gibraltar came to be so named (pp. 7, 8). 
Yet further on the contending schools of Islamic law are brought into 
the argument without preamble (pp. 18-19), a sum is quoted in mth- 
gals without further specification, and an Arabic poem is transcribed 
but not translated (p. 238). And if the professed aim is “to present a 
succinct account of the main features and manifestations of a great 
culture and literature" (p. vi), one wonders why on the one hand so 
many of the early governors have to be individually named and 
evaluated (pp. 9-13) andion the other a chapter on the Sciences and 
Education contains lengthy pronouncements by famous scholars on 
the virtue of learning and the various branches of knowledge, but 
very little about its actual dissemination, and no reference at all to 
Pérés's contention that the Andalusians developed an educational 
system substantially different from that of the Muslim heartlands. 

Professor Chejne's enthusiasm for his subject is obvious. One can 
only regret that it is not disciplined into a coherent analysis. The 
picture that builds up is of a society where “scrupulous tolerance" 
(p. 116) and dedication to “the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge" 
(p. 166) co-exist with an unaccountable inability to achieve unity, 
where scholars flourish “by mere coincidence” (p. 51) in periods of 
political chaos, and where prose writers “‘slavishly followed” (p. 196) 
Eastern models while poets were inventive and rooted in local reality 
(pp. 231-2). Our understanding is not deepened by such simplistic 
interpretations of history as the corrupting effect of luxury on puri- 
tanical dynasties (p. 78), or by confused and ill-informed background 
information of this D (p. 197): 


The origin of oratory may be traced to pre-Islamic times. .. . It 
consisted of maxims, proverbs, and allusions. Politico-religious 
orations at public gatherings pleased the ear and emotions of 
the audience. They were simple and direct and uttered in a rhymed 


and rhythmical language. 
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Least helpful is a somewhat juvenile concern with moralistic judgments 
such as that “one would expect” Alfonso X “to understand or to 
show some tolerance for a religion which was still flourishing on Spanish 
soil,” but that considering the persistence of prejudice “it would be 
quite harsh to put the blame on Alfonso, who was a man of his age" 
(pp. 129-130). In fact, a recurrent theme is that history would have 
been different (p. 91) if only bigoted Christians had been more accom- 
modating towards a substantially similar religion (pp. 121 ff, 392). 

What we have here, in sum, is no integrated edifice or even finished 
stone, but a quarry from which the student denied access to original 
sources may hew some of his building materials. 


University of Edinburgh P. Cacuia 


Morocco Under Colonial Rule: French Administration of Tribal Areas, 
1912-1956. By Robin Bidwell. London: Frank Cass, 1073. xv plus 349 pp. Maps, 
index, biblio. 


In the foreword to Morocco Under Colontal Rule, Bidwell states that 
in no sense is his. work a history of Morocco under French domination. 
The author claims that this book deals with the history “‘of the man in 
the souq” instead of the history of a nation. Certainly one must conclude 
that Bidwell’s book does not tell the story of Morocco under the 
protectorate. It is clear, however, that the author has worked with an 
area of vital importance to any understanding of Morocco in the colo- 
nial era. When combined with John Waterbury's Commander of the 
Faithful (New York, 1970) and Alan Scham’s Lyautey in Morocco 
(Berkeley, 1970), a fairly complete picture emerges concerning Morocco 
and the French protectorate. For this distinct contribution Bidwell 
deserves credit. 

Bidwell deals extensively with the work of Maréchal Lyautey in 
Morocco in order to give a complete picture, as the author wished to 
present it, if Morocco under French control was to emerge. One of 
the major strengths of Morocco Under Colontal Rule is the careful 
and scientific investigation of Lyautey’s role in establishing French 
dominance in that Mahgribi state. His chapters dealing with Berber 
policy and with the Sultan and tribal policy are most revealing. 
Lyautey used the Sultan to enforce his own policies vis-à-vis the tribes. 
The dealing with what Bidwell calls the “Great Caids" of Marrakech 
and other areas reveals the use of those grands seigneurs to reinforce 
French control at a cost of some loss of confidence in the French 
administration in the state. The reader gathers, quite rightly in fact, 
that Bidwell points out the harm in such a system which was bound to 
bring about great abuses and corruption. As the author stated, using 
such individuals as the great Caids of Marrakech, the French adminis- 
trators often brought dishonor to the French flag. 

There can be little argument with the author’s bibliography. His 
archival sources, such as the CHEAM (Centre des Hautes Etudes sur 
l'Afrique et l'Àsie Moderne), the Institut International d’Administra- 
teurs Publiques, the Service Historique de l'Armée de Terre, Section 
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d’Outre-Mer and others, show a working knowledge of the unpublished 
sources available to the scholar in the area of North African studies. 
One must wonder, however, at the brevity of published primary and 
secondary works cited in the bibliography. There is something of a 
distressing difference between the sources cited in footnotes and sources 
used in the bibliography. A more complete bibliography would have 
been welcomed for those who wish to pursue the subject at length. 

Bidwell’s style is clear and coherent, but there are a vast number . 
of untranslated French passages in the text. Certainly for the serious 
student of Moroccan history the knowledge of French is a basio 

uirement, but the rave n sections do make the reading uneven 
aad detract from the clear style of the authors’ presentation. 

The reader must be struck with Bidwell's research and grasp of 
Moroccan development during the protectorate. He set out to show 
the evolution of internal Morocoan policies vis-à-vis the tribes of that 
state. His purpose was well served and his theses were proven. Bidwell, 
the Secretary of the Middle East Centre at the University of Cambridge, 
has added to the rapidly growing body of knowledge pertaining to 
North African studies, and for this he deserves praise. Morocco Under 
Colontal Rule is an excellent, and important, contribution to the field 
of North African history. 


University of Mississippi James J. CookE 
University, Miss. 


La Personnalité et le Devenir Arabo-lslamiques. By Hichem Djett. Paris: Édi- 
tions du Seuil, 1974. 301 pp., including bibliography, index of proper names and 
glossary. i 


Hichem Djait, a young Tunisian professor now living in France, 
is an excellent example of modern North African intellectuals who 
criticize their heritage while holding to it in deep loyalty. He attracted 
p to himself a few years ago in Tunisia by advocating the 
ormation of a central religious authority for the world of Islam. 
His new book on the Islamic Arab personality is wide ranging, original 
and personal in tone. It represents the fruit of long intellectual and 
spiritual wrestling with the basic dilemma of double-cultured North 
Africans who, while gratefully recognizing the enrichment of nourish- 
ment from widely v streams of human experience, also face 
squarely the attack Thick such double exposure makes upon self- 
understanding. He writes in an effort to see clearly, himself, but also 
in the hope that some coherent lines of thought and action might emerge 
to help orient Arab Muslims in the modern world. 

After dane historically the Arab Muslim personality, the author 
analyzes several reasons why Arab nationalism has not had a strong 
development and criticizes several modern attempts to achieve unity 
in the Arab world. He is convinced that Islam must be given a new 
and revitalized place in Arab society if this bloc of humanity is to 
enjoy a favorable future. With the revival of Islam must come, he feels, 
a fresh understanding of Arab identity, based on social and moral 
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values which are reinterpreted according to the original norms of Arab 
reality. 

The latter half of the book is taken up with a threefold discussion 
of this global recommendation for the future. First of all, with reference 
to religion itself, Djait confesses his personal revolt against both 
"gross rationalism” and the “passivity of religious conformity". 
Religion must be fully valued in Arab society, but at the same time 
divorced from control by the state. And yet, such a laicization would 
bear the Islamic stamp in the sense that religion freed from political 
structures must be neverthelesss recognized, protected and guaranteed 
by the government. 

Once freed from the state Islam can be understood afresh from the 
inside of religious consciousness. Djait skirts the question of dogma, 
but he outlines his personal way of reading the Qur'àn, inspired by 
Iqbal, Hegel and Merleau-Ponty. The Qur'àn is, to him, “the human 
conscience revealing to itself its divine essence" (p. 163). Islam’s basic 
inspiration is “to open oneself to the outside, then to come back to 
oneself, always seeking, and finding the middle way of balance, of 
moderation and of gathering together" (p. 179). 

In the chapter on morali values, Djait exposes the folly of agres- 
siveness and prestige, and recommends simplicity and sincerity. 
He shows a curious fascination with psychoanalysis in a rather labored 
description of sexuality in Tunisian society. 

Finally comes a discussion of the political structure of the future 
Arab society, in which the author affirms that the originality of the 
Arab Islamic personality calls for an eclectic choice of political systems. 
He reveals his conservative leaning in predicting that ultimately the 
best system will be a combination of state control with the same kind 
of social hierarchy that is seen at present in most Arab states. The 
juxtaposition of these two opposing models would be redeemed by 
their rationalization and their modernization. 

The broad scope of Hichem Djait’s book makes general criticism 
difficult. Without commenting on his use of history, psychoanalysis, 
political science, and other disciplines, I shall limit myself to a few 
remarks on the parts of this work which deal specifically with religion. 
His basic argument, that religion must be separated from state control, 
is hedged about with dialectic qualifications, which save it from being a 
radical laicization; and yet this proposal strikes at the heart of the 
classical integral vision of Islam. For years this vision has been pro- 
gressively undermined by practical politics and historical circum- 
stances, but this book plainly and courageously calls for a break with 
the past. The important question is, what becomes of Islam after such a 
break? Are the author's interiorized ‘‘new spiritual perspectives” 
(p. 131) too subtle or too intellectual to serve as models for Islamic 
renewal? His thoughts are fresh, unambiguously theistie, but also 
deeply humanistic and alert to the nature of history. So they deserve 
to be developed. How, for example, can the assertion that "faith 
is a transmitted certainty" (p. 152) be combined with the conclusion 
that the historicity of religion is both ambivalent and equivocal 
(p. 158) ? And especially, just what is the “Islamic essence, as ineradica- 
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ble as it is impalpable” (p. 148)? It would seem that this needs to be 
clarified in specifically Islamic terms. Christian readers will be grateful 
for the author’s good understanding of Christianity. 


Tunis, Tunisia R. MARSTON NPEIGHET 


Islam and the Confluence of Religions in Uganda, 1840-1966. By Noel King, 
Abdu Kasozi, Arye Oded: Tallahassee, Florida: American Academy of Religion, 
1973. Studies in Religion No. 6. ix plus 60 pp. pa. $3.00. 


This booklet surveys the history of Islam in Uganda between 1840 
and 1971. It contains four chapters. The first two deal with Islam in 
Buganda before and during the colonial era, respectively. Chapter Three 
makes a brief survey of Islam in other parts of Uganda during the same 
period. Chapter Four opens with an appendix which brings the story 
from independence in 1962 down to 1971 when General Amin came to 
power, and then ends with two sections dealing with relations between 
Islam and, respectively, traditional religion and Christianity. 

The print is clear. Less than twenty misprints were found. Those 
unfamiliar with the geography of Uganda would have been helped 
by a map, which would also have corrected an error on page 31 (the 
lake is south of Busoga), and another on page 37 (West Nile and Madi 
lie to the west of Acholi). There are extensive quotations which fre- 
quently run to the bottom of the page, and since the footnotes are in 
the same inset format, the eye tends to run down from one to the other. 
A line marking off the footnotes would have been helpful. There is an 
irritating inconsistency in the spelling of proper names, which is 
admitted in the preface. i 

The booklet is the result of cooperation between three authors, 
with the assistance of many helpers, forty-four of whom are mentioned 
by name. It has received generous grants from five or more different 
sources, and the reader is invited to “reflect on how eee it is 
to put this kind of research" before him. Nevertheless, it is p 
to find that it contains less than twenty thousand words of ped 
text, took eight years in the making, and has been rewritten at least 
twice d that period. It is admitted by its authors to be “an interim 
report" and "not yet complete." 

d pro ziately one-third of the booklet consists of printed inset, 
much of it being transcripts of oral interviews, rendered into English. 
The advent of the portable tape-recorder has made it possible for 
researchers to gather large quantities of personal reminiscences of 
elderly village worthies with comparative ease. The present work serves 
to emphasize the importance of discriminating appraisal and selection 
of the relevant portions, instead of wholesale and uncritical quotation 
which virtually amounts to padding. Very little that is new emerges 
from these quotations, or indeed from the work as a whole. 

The authors state that they ‘would have liked more time to collect 
further material and to present it less roughly.” Eight years is surely 
time enough to produce & booklet of such modest proportions; the 
material already gathered has not yet been given adequate treatment, 
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let alone gathering more; and as to roughness of presentation, this 
must remain a matter for an author's personal academic standards. 


Norfolk, England Jawzs D. Howay | 


islam and Social Order in Mauritania: A Case Study from the Nineteenth 
Century. By C. C. Stewart with E. K. Stewart. Oxford Studies in African Affairs. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973. xx plus 204 pp. $14.50. 


Mauritania forms a bridge between the Arab Maghrib and the coun- 
tries of West Africa. It reflects features of both of these areas, but the 
society described by author C. C. Stewart was homogeneously Muslim. 
Using as primary source material the personal papers of Shaikh 
Sidiyya al-Kabir (d. 1868), a prominent Moorish religious and political 
leader, he develops a study of the sociological and the political features 
of southern Mauritania in the 19th century. Aside from the basic 
functional divisions of the population into two complementary classes 
of nobility, the warriors and the clerics, together with their respective 
clients, the characteristics of this Moorish situation are similar to 
those found in the Maghrib : Malikite law, maraboutism emptied of the 
theological content of classical Sufism, and scholars who united in 
themselves these two elements to provide leadership for the community, 
The main points made by the author are that Islam and social order 
were linked in the society he describes and that jurisprudence and 
mysticism were united in leaders like Shaikh Sidiyya. The first point 
goes without saying, given the Islamic identity of the population, and 
the second could be applied to many areas in the 19th century Muslim 
world, even as Stewart acknowledges (p. 152). So the impact of his 
argument is weak. Happily, however, this does not detract from the 
worth of his careful account of a little-known society, in which Hassani 
warriors and pacific zawaya tribes shared authority. 

It is understandable that historical background should be minimal in 
a small book of this kind, but the central importance given to the 
Hassani tribes warrants more than an uncritical statement of the 
theory of their origin (p. 13). Also it would have been good to include 
some details, even if hypothetical, as to how the two noble classes 
with complementary functions might have evolved. As the author 
indicates (p. 54), the Moorish etiological story of the 17th century 
war out of which the Hassanis emerged victorious over the indigenous 
Berbers (later the zaways) is inadequate to explain the phenomenon. 

It is unfortunate that this scientific study should be marred by a 
confusing system of transliteration. The author tries to compromise 
between French and Anglicized spellings of many proper nouns, and he 
transliterates classical Arabic words into what he calls the standardized 
English form. Usually italicized Arabic words have the vowel length 
indicated, whereas those in “standardized English form” do not, except 
in the case of the oft-repeated and unitalicized word, zawaya. 1badat 
should be corrected to ‘“tbadat (p. xvi), risala to risdla, tawhid to tawhid 
(p. xvii. And, although Shaikh Sidiyya's tribe, spelled Awlad Ibiri, 
may represent a compromise between English and French attempts 
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to transliterate it, this spelling is very remote from the way a Mauri- 
tanian author, Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shinqiti, one of Stewart’s refer- 
ences, vowels the name: Awlad Ubyayri. 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Nubians in Egypt: Peaceful People. By Robert A.Fernea and Georg Gerster. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1073. 146 pp. Plates. 


When, in the late 1950s, plans for constructing the Aswan High 
Dam were finalized, organizations around the world expressed concern 
for preservation of the ancient monuments, such as Abu Simbel, 
which would eventually be submerged. Fortunately, the dam’s 
contemporary human consequences were not ignored either. In 1960, 
anthropologist Robert Fernea, then a member of the American 
University in Cairo’s faċulty, recommended a study of the Nubian 
settlers along the Nile in the proposed dam area in order to better 
understand these strikingly unique people and to facilitate their 
resettlement. By 1961 a number of anthropologists and their Egyptian 
students began research on a passing way of life before the Egyptian 
government relocated the Nubians north of Aswan city, near Kom 
Ombo. This book deals with the pre-dam Nubian settlements and is 
comprised of three parts : a brief, but well-written, partial ethnography ; 
a discussion of traditional architecture; and a section of photographs. 

Fernea begins the first part with a discussion of Nubian Christian 
and Islamic history. He explains how in the light of their past the 
High Dam constitutes yet one more reason why Nubians have had to 
leave their homeland and'adjust to new socio-economic circumstances. 
In many respects, these people represent a prime example of urbani- 
zation and resettlement without socio-cultural breakdown. In several 
places throughout the book, Fernea interestingly contrasts the position 
of black Nubians in Arab society with that of Black Americans in 
White America, pointing up the important integrative role of Islam 
in the former. 

In a chapter entitled “Nubian Polity” Fernea treats social organiza- 
tion and kinship, stressing the importance of rights to shares in certain 
capital goods, like water wheels, palm trees, cows, and land. He 
attempts a functional analysis of the socio-economic elements of 
Nubian life “that help maintain the apparently low levels of faction- 
alism and the high levels of accord in the community" (p. 25). However, 
rather than illustrating causal relationships, his discussion remains 
on the level of describing concomitants. 

Chapter Five follows with a description of the social, economic, and 
ritual aspects of marriage, and Chapter Six briefly deals with the 
Kenuzi saint cult. Here Fernea highlights the interesting association 
between saints cults and tribalism among some Nubians. In his final 
chapter — “Migration and the Urban Experience” — Fernea explains 
how fixed resources in the villages have, for generations, required 
Nubians to migrate to cities. In effect, these Nubians have developed 
two compatible, but different cultures: one urban, the other rural. 
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This partial ethnography is followed by twelve pages of illustrated 
notes on Nubian architecture, particularly house styles, by Horst 
Jaritz, a member of the Swiss Archaeological Institute in Cairo. 
Although competently done, this section will disappoint readers 
hoping to find a discussion of material and socio-cultural relationships. 

The book's final section, containing over eighty photographs (mostly 
black and white), which parallel the text, may prove to be the book's 
créme de la créme for many readers. Georg Gerster, a Swiss photographer 
and journalist, and Abdul Fattah Eid are credited with the photog- 
raphy. 

However short, this is generally a beautiful book about a beautiful 
people. Fortunately, the bibliography directs the reader wishing 
to learn more to additional studies. 


Uniwersity of Vermont PAuL J. MAGNARELLA 
Burlington, Vermont 


Arab Contemporaries: The Role of Personalities in Politics. By Majid Khad- 
duri. Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973. x plus 
255 pp. $8.95. 


To anyone who read Majid Khadduri’s book, Polstical Trends 4n 
the Arab World: The Role of Ideas and Ideals in Politics (Baltimore, 
1970), this book will prove to be a good sequel because it focuses on 
twelve leading personalities who have helped to shape those political 
trends. He considers the role each of them has played and he analyzes 
the achievement of each against the background of his goals and 
methods, his character and qualifications. 

In Part I, Professor Khadduri discusses military men who turned 
to politics : ‘Aziz ‘Ali al-Migri, Nüri al-Sa‘id, and Jamal “Abd al-Nasir. 
In Part II, he examines professional politicians : al-Hajj Amin al- 
Husayni, King Faysal of Saudi Arabia, Habib Bürqiba, Kamil Chadir- 
chi, Kamal Junblát, and Khalid Bakdash. In Part III, he studies 
intellectual politicians: Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal, and Michel ‘Aflaq. 

Though the selection of these men is not exhaustive, its purpose 
is to illustrate three categories of politician. Within each category 
Professor Khadduri distinguishes three types of leadership. First, 
there is the idealist type whose goals, though commendable, have 
little relevance to existing conditions. Second, there is the ideological 
type whose goals are informed by a set of principles and whose votaries 
are ready to resort to violence and revolution. Third, there is the 
realistic type whose goals are tempered by the requirements of reality 
and practicability. 

This typology may not enlist the endorsement of everyone but it is 
helpful as a general framework for analysis. More important is the 
clear account Khadduri gives of each man as he considers his qualities 
and behavior patterns, drawing on knowledge acquired from docu- 
ments, books, and periodicals as well as personal acquaintances and 
intimate informants. The image he paints of each man is fair and his 
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judgment, sometimes adversely critical, is basically sound though 
it may not encounter unanimous approval. Objective as he attempted 
to be, there is no question where Khadduri’s sympathies lie as he keeps 
reiterating that a leader has to adjust his commitments to political 
realities, modify his goals in accordance with political needs, and 
subordinate his metoda to circumstances of life. Itis these consider- 
ations which make Khadduri judge Nüri al-Sa'id to be “a great 
statesman” although he was one under whom many Iraqis suffered. 

On the question whether political success is due to the qualities 
of the leader or the circumstances of his country, Professor Khadduri 
believes that “neither the man nor the circumstances alone can 
produce the constructive leadership role; it is the confluence of the 
man’s requisite qualifications with the right circumstances.” 

On the whole, this book is well written and deserves the attention 
of anyone interested in ithe politics of the Arab world. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


The Fall of Jerusalem. By Abdullah Schleifer. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1972. 248 pp. $7.50. i 


Abdullah Schleifer came to the writing of this book from a fascinat- 
ing background. An American journalist, born a Jew, a previously 
declared atheist, he converted to Islam at a mosque in Brooklyn 
after being in Morocco and living in the Arab quarter of Tangiers 
from the late fall of 1962 until late 1964. He went to and lived in Jeru- 
salem and worked as a journalist for three years before, during, and 
after the June 1967 war. Most of the time thereafter he has lived in 
Beirut, Lebanon, and has been, among other things, the Middle East 
correspondent for Jeune Afrique. While in Jerusalem, he observed 
much of the Israeli demolition of parts of the Old City of Jerusalem. 

Schleifer first gives a! ‘poetic introduction to Jerusalem; he then 
discusses the Zionist-Palestinian confrontation. Largely within this 
context he looks at the events leading to the 1967 outbreak of hostil- 
ities; he deals with the fall of Jerusalem chronologically. Schleifer’s 
interpretation of many of the facts are both illuminating and in- 

g. He levels the balance of blame for the 1967 war upon the 
state of Israel. 

The fall of Jerusalem itself is pinpointed almost hour by hour. 
Often, the author presents his own personal observations; he argues 
that the resulting fall of the city was inevitable, even with courageous 
nee because of the superior might of the Israeli armed forces. 

apter Ten Schleifer focuses upon the “games” employed by 
the Israelis to avoid repatriating over 560,000 new Palestinian refugees. 
Schleifer dismisses Israeli rationalization of ‘ games" for security 
purposes by arguing that resistance to Israelis “by Arabs had been 
minimal. : 

In his last chapter the author suggests some of the changes that 
must occur if a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, in which 
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Jerusalem is cast, is to be forthcoming. Most attention here is directed 
to the state of Israel and its leaders, but some attention is directed 
to Arab leaders and/or the so-called ‘Arab elite.’ Neither Israeli 
nor certain Arab leaders can be happy with Schleifer’s suggestions. 

Bchleifer's book is not the definitive study of a significant chapter in 
the history of Jerusalem. The discussion is too narrowly constructed in 
certain places; the presented analysis is not based upon in-depth 
research (i.e., the documentation is sparse in some places and spotty 
in others); and the built-in political biases of the author, although 
understated, sometimes appear overly rigid. We cannot, however, 
yet expect a definitive study of this chapter in the history of Jerusalem. 
At least until such appears, Schleifer’s The Fall of Jerusalem — infor- 
mational, instructive, passionately written, and well-reasoned — 
is must reading for those interested in the topic. 


Central Connecticut State College Norton MEZVINSKY 
New Britain, Conn. 


Historical and Political Gazetteer of Afghanistan, Vol.2: Farah and South- 
western Afghanistan. Edited by Ludwig W. Adameo. Graz, Austria: Akade- 
mische Druok- u. Verlagsanstalt, 1973. xv plus 385 pp., plus maps. 


- A comprehensive and secret Gazetteer of Afghanistan was compiled 
in 1914 by the British Indian Government, based on material gathered 
since the early days of the 19th century. Ludwig W. Adamec has 
undertaken an extensive updating of the gazetteer, to appear in six 
volumes : (1) Badakhshàn and Northeastern Afghanistan, (2) Farah and 
Southwestern Afghanistan, (3) Herat, (4) Kandahar, (5) Northern 
Provinces, and (6) Kabül. The first two volumes have been completed, 
and a review of the first one appears in M.W., LXIV (1974), 145-147. 

An eleven-page introduction summarizes aspects of the area’s 
boundaries, climate, towns, inhabitants, administration, and supplies. 
As is true throughout the volume, updated material is given in italics. 
Three useful maps show changes in provincial boundaries in southwest 
Afghanistan during the: 20th century, and a fourth map gives the 
distribution of ethnic groups for the whole country. 

The bulk of the gazetteer occupies the next three hundred pages, 
containing about 1200 entries from Abbasabad to Zumbülai. Some of 
the items are identified in & mere sentence, while others are described 
in as many as ten pages. In the latter case there are often highly 
personalized historical details, genealogical diagrams, tables of crop 
production and of irrigation systems, lists of villages with the numbers 
of their families and tribal affiliations, and accounts of hydrology 
and of physical geography. The variety of information and the extent 
of detail is remarkable, but understandable, given the military-political 
reasons for the original compilation. Entries are alphabetized in English 
transliteration, and the Perso-Arabic script is supplied for each. 
The location of most items is given by a clear reference to the map 
sections àt the end of the volume. Three appendices describe the work 
of the Hospital of the Sistan Arbitration Commission (1903-1905), 
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the kinds of camel diseases found in the area (“Sistan is a notoriously 
unhealthy country for camels,” p. 317), and the reasons for horse 
mortality. Next is given a glossary of four hundred terms used in the 
volume, followed by an index in the Perso-Arabic script to enable 
the reader to locate entries he may not recognize in the transliteration 
used. The concluding Map Section contains seventy-nine clearly 
reproduced topographic, plates, with a wealth of cultural features, 
drawn on a scale of 1:300,000 (1 centimeter : 3 kilometers; or 1 inch: 

4.7 miles) and with a contour interval of 100 meters (occasionally 25 
and 50 meter intervals are given). 

This study is of unquestioned value to serious students of Afghan- 
istan. It can be thought of as a 1914 detailed photograph, having a 
dynamic “depth of field" of a century or so, with a 1973 overlay 
ee much of the material. One looks with anticipation to the 

mpletion of the remaining four volumes of the gazetteer, and with 
dence that they will be of a quality comparable to the two already 
in arnt 


University of Northern Iowa Basager K. Nim 
Cedar Falls, Iowa : 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


In the previous issue of this journal reference was made to three 
*Muslim-Christian Dialogue” Conferences held in 1974. On two 
of these some information was given at that time (M.W., LXV, 
67-69), while the third one is the subject of Professor de Epalza’s 
contribution in this issue. The article reflects the spirit of the three- 
page “Declaration of Cordova," issued by the Congress, and covers 
most of the material contained in it. One of the recommendations not 
directly referred to deals with the protection of the rights of minorities, 
another with the necessity to check carefully programs of instruction 
&nd handbooks used in the Muslim and Christian communities in 
order to remove any misrepresentations which do injustice to either 
of these religions. The ''Association for Muslim-Christian Friendship 
in Spain" (Amistades Islamo-Cristianas, c Alcalá no. 41, Madrid-14, 
Spain) intends to publish the papers given at the September 1974 
Congress. 


Islamic Archives Now in Custody of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The Committee for Islamic Culture, formerly of Washington, D.C., 
has announced that the Islamic Archives it sponsored was transferred 
on June 14, 1972, to the Smithsonian Institution. The late Myron 
Bement Smith started the collection while studying Islamic monuments 
in Iran (1933-1937), and until his death in 1970 he continued to augment 
it through his own efforts as well as through the generous cooperation 
of scholars, teachers, and friends of the Middle Hast interested in 
recording the richness of the area's oulture and the genius of its builders, 
artisans, and artists. The Archives consist of 80,000 photographs, 
negatives, photoprints, architectural drawings, field notes, and maps 
illustrating and documenting contemporary and historical cultures of 
the Middle East and North Africa. 

Now that the Archives are in the custody of the Smithsonian, the 
Committee for Islamic Culture has dissolved itself. 

The Archives are available to scholars. Inquiries may be sent to 
the National Anthropological Archives, National Museum of Natural 
History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560. 


Conferences 


The Arab-American University Graduates (AAUG) held its seventh 
Annual Convention on October 25-27, 1974, in Cleveland, Ohio. Its 
theme was: “Arabs in America: Dynamics of a Challenge." 


The twenty-eighth Annual Conference of the Middle East Institute 
(in conjunction with Georgetown University) was held on October 11-12, 
1974, in Washington, D.C. Its theme was: "After the Settlement: New 
Directions, New Relationships.” The aim of the Conference was ''to 
look beyond the current process of achieving a reasonably stable peace 
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between Israel and her neighbors to the kinds of new political and 
economic UE i which may evolve regionally and inter- 
nationally." 


New Periodical Arabian Studies, Volume I, appeared in July 1974 
as an annual journal. It is edited by Professor R. B. Serjeant and 
Dr. R. L. Bidwell, both of Cambridge University. The journal publishes 
articles in English on ahy subject relating to the Arabian Peninsula 
from pre-Islamic times to the present. Each volume is priced separately 
and is obtainable from: C. Hurst and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Unit 6, 
Seager Building, Brookmill Road, London SE8, England; or Rowman 
and Littlefield, Inc., 81 Adams Drive, Totawa, New Jersey 07512, 
U.S.A. 


Middle East Research and Information Project (MERIP), 
founded in 1970, publishes the monthly MERIP Reports, presenting 
facts and analyses about aspects of the political economy of the Middle 
East, the United States role in the area, and the national and class 
struggles of the people there. The Reports have been oriented toward 
providing basic background material on the different countries of 
the area from an independent socialist perspective and analyses in 
depth about current problems and developments. 

Subscription rates are: Individuals, $6.00; Overseas Airmail, $12.00; 
Non-profit Institutions, $12.00; Other Institutions, $25.00. 

Address inquiries to: MERIP Reports, P.O.B. 48, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138 or P.O.B. 3122, Washington, D.C. 20010. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the January 1976 issue the subscription rates 
for The Muslim World will be: Individuals $10.00 
Institutions $15.00 
We make this change reluctantly. During these past five years 
—the present $6.00 price has been in effect since January 1970— 
we have been faced with several increases in production costs, 
the latest effective in January 1975. The total costa for 1975 are 
exactly double those for 1972. We trust that our subscribers 
will understand the necessity for the higher subscription rates 
which do not fully cover this 100 percent increase in production 
costs. 


SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


m 


General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 

Pre-Islamie Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 
Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magio, 
etc. Sociology of Islam. 

Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 

Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 

Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 
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Journals regularly surveyed are listed in the January issue. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studies. 


See also no. 2986. 


2955 THE ARABIC DOCUMENTS ON THE History or Harar. Ewald Wagner. 
Journal of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa, XII (1974), 213-224. 

2956 Tae AraBIC Manusorrers COLLECTION or René Basser (1855-1924). 
P. Sj. van Koningsveld. Biblioteca Orientals, Leiden, XXX (1973), 
370-385. 

2957 DEUX INSCRIPTIONS BUDARABIQUES DU Tiers. R. Schneider. Biblioteca 
Orientalis, Leiden, XXX (1973), 385-389. 

2958 KNOWLEDGE ABOUT MusLIMS. M. K. A. Siddiqui. I.M.A., V, 3 (1974), 
99-105. 

2959 NOTIZIE BIO-BIBLIOGRAFIOHE SU Hasan ‘Urman. Adalgisa De Simone. 
O.M., LIV (1974), 23-27. 


II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'an. Hadith. 
See also no. 2870. ` 


2960 Man DETERMINES m8 Fars. [on Surat al-Shams, S. 91] Sayyid Qutb; 
A. Shamis, tr. V.I., XXIII (1974), 63-69. 

2961 THe MerANIrNG oF 'IsnAM' IN HADĪTH LITERATURE. Jane I. Smith. 
I.C., XLVIII (1974), 189-148. 

2962 On tHe Parygos or Waus B. MuNABBIE. M. J. Kister. B.8.0.A.8., 
XXXVII (1974), 545-571. 
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III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology 
of Islam. 

See also nos. 2958, 2979. 


2963 A PROPOSITO DI UN RECENTE OATEOHISMO ISLAMIOO-BOSNIACO. Scarcia 
Amoretti. O.M., LIV (1974), 1-5. 

2964 BEDOUIN Srar-Lore IN SINAI AND THE Negev. Clinton Bailey. 
B.S.0.4.8., XXXVII (1974), 580-596. 

2965 INTERNAL MIGRATION AND STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN Eavpr. Mostafa 
H. Nagi. M.E.J., XXVIII (1974), 261-282. 

2960 PRÉALABLES ÉPISTÉMOLOGIQUES A UNE SOCIOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE DE 
L'ISLAM. Jean-Paul Charnay. Archives de Sctences Sociales des Religions, 
Paris, No. 37, 1974, pp. 79-86. 

2967 SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND. POLITICS IN THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC. 
(Part I.) Robert W. Stookey. M.E.J., XXVIII (1974), 248-260. 

2968 Zum PRosLEM prs Bazars (SO0Q, Çarşı). Teil I. Eugen Wirth. D.I., 
LI (1974), 208-260. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shva. Philosophy. Sctences. 
See also noe. 2960, 2972. : 


2969 “THE GOLDEN MEAN IN BELIEF.” AN llru-l2rTH CENTURY Musim 
THEOLOGIAN: Imam AL-Guazzaur A. Abu Zayd. IBLA, No. 133, 1974, 
pp. 47-52. 

2970 LIFE AFTER DEATH IN THE LrGaHT OF QURAN AND Haprrg. Muhammad 
Imran. F.I., XXIL, 1 (1974), 603-618. 

2971 A RECONSIDERATION oF ‘AL-QApi AL-NUMĀN’s MADHHAB. Ismail 
K. Poonawala. B.S.0.4.8., X XXVII (1974), 572-579. 


V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 


‘9972 AL-GHAZALT8 Resection! or PnuiLosoruio Euros. Muhammad Abul 
Quasem. I.S., XIII (1974), 111-127. 

2973 Mystics IN Istam. Max Horten. I.S., XIII (1974), 67-93. 

2974 MYSTIQUE MUSULMANE. BILAN D'UNE DECENNIE (1963-1973). Robert 
Caspar. IBIZA, No. 133, 1974, pp. 69-101. 

2975 Romi AND TRE Surt TRADITION. Seyyed Hossein Nasr. St. in C.R., 
VIII (1974), 74-89. 


D 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Sootalism. Eco- 
nomics. 
See also nos. 2007, 3005, 8009, 3012. 


2976 Law AND RzaLnigr0N— Tan MALAYSIAN EXPERIENCE. Ahmed Ibrahim. 
I.M.A., V, 3 (1974), 6-16. 

[di Tux MEANING OF IHSAN. J. Burton. J.8.8., XIX (1974), 47-75. 

978 MUSALMAN CRIMINAL LAW IN InDo-PAKISTAN Sus-CowTINENT. Hi- 
dayat Hussain. V.I., XXIII (1974), 75-85. 
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2979 QUELQUES REMARQUES SUR L'ÉVOLUTION DE L'ORGANISATION URBAINE 
EN EMPIRE OrTTOMANE. Zdenka Veseláí-Pfenosilová. Ar.Or., XLII 
(1974), 200-224. 

2980 RATIONALITY OF IsnLAMIO LEGAL Inzunorions. Ahmad Hasan. I.S., 
XIII (1974), 95-109. 

2981 RIOEZIONE DI PENE “Happ” NELLA LEGISLAZIONE DELLA REPUBLICA 
pi Lera. Paolo Minganti. O.M., LIV (1974), 265-274. 

2982 Tux SACRED AND THE SECULAR IN Hast ArRICAN Potrrios. Ali A. 
Mazrui. IBLA, No. 133, 1974, pp. 1-16. 

2983 Tar Soocro-CuLTURAL FRAMEWORK OF EcoNoMi0 DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE RURAL AREAS OF PAKISTAN: VISTAS ror lwgsEAROH. Mumtaz 
Ahmad. V.I., XXIII (1974), 55-62. 


VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. lateraiure, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

See algo no. 3003. 

2984 L'ADAPTATION AU CINEMA DES ŒUVRES LITTÉRAIRES DANS LE PAYS 
DE CULTURE ARABE. Tahar Cheriaa. 7 BLA, No. 183, 1974, pp. 103-137. 

2985 ASPECTS DE LA LITTÉRATURE TUNISIENNE CONTEMPORAINE: TAHAR 
GuiaA. Jean Fontaine. ZBLA, No. 133, 1974, pp. 163-177. 

2986 FRANOESCO GABRIELI E LA LETTERATURA ARABA DEL NovVECENTO. 
A. Borruso and U. Rizzitano. O.M., LIV (1974), 147-163. 

2987 LITERARY AND CuL.TURAL Activity IN KuwarazM (llrH-l2TR CEN- 
TURY). Ghulam Rabbani Aziz. J.P.H.S., XXII (1974), 81-112. 

2988 Nizar QABBANI: “LA MIA STORIA OON LA POESIA.” Giovanni Canova. 
O.M., LIV (1974), 204-218. 

2989 ‘Omar KuavvAM IN ITALIA. Angelo M. Piemontese. O.M., LIV (1974), 
275-297, 

2990 Tue ORDER AND PHONETIO VALUE or ARABIC SIBILANTS IN THE Abjad. 
M. V. McDonald, J.S.S., XTX (1974), 36-46. 

2991 PENSEURS MUSULMANS CONTEMPORAINES (2). La PENSÉE RÉLIGIEUSE 
pe Káwr, Husayn. Mare Chartier. JBLA, No. 133, 1974, pp. 1-44. 
(See also no. 2823.) 

2992 IL SANTUARIO DI AL-KAZIMAYNI A BAGHDAD. Vincenzo Strika. O.M., 
LIV (1974), 6-22. 

2993 DIE SELBSTÄNDIGEN PERSONALPRONOMINA DER 3. PERSONEN ALS 
PRONOMINALE VERTRETER DIREKTER (ZWEITER) OBJEKTE IN SYRISCH- 
UND  LIBANESISCH-ARABISCHEN DIALEKTEN. Christoph Correll. 
Z.D.M.G., CXXIV (1974), 286-290. 

2994 SiwTEMI E LOCUZIONI VERBALI IN NEOPERSIANO. Giovanni M. D'Erme. 
O.M., LIV (1974), 226-235, 

2995 Some Less Known Persian Ports of OrH CENTURY u. Part Il. 
M. Inamul Haq Kausar. J.P.H.S., XXII (1974), 113-124. (See also 
no. 2940). 

2996 Some VERSES IN PRAISE OF at-Hanini. R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young. 
J.S.S., XIX (1974), 76-81. 

2997 Souor DE SPECIFIOITH OHEZ UN INTELLECTUAL TuNIsIEN: TAHAR 
Happap. Hamadi Sammoud. JBLA, No. 133, 1974, pp. 45-67. 
2998 Una STORIA D’AMORE "YEMENIOA." Renato Traini. O.M., LIV (1974), 

312-327. 
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2999 SuLLA PoxStA DI Hasan Htiseyin. Giacomo E. Carretto. O.M., LIV 
(1974), 214-221. 

8000 SUR LA CRÉATION, LA POÉTIQUE, LE REFLET DES FORMATIONS SOCIALES, 
DES INSTITUTIONS RÉLIGIEUSES, LE LANGAGE DES ŠIÑ OHEZ LES TATARES 
pis Barxaws. Mefküre Mollova. Ar. Or., XLII (1974), 120-138; XLII 
(1974), 225-231. 

3001 La VITA BEDUINA NELLA POESIA DELL’ EMIRO ‘App EL-QÄDER. Gino 
Cerbella. O.M., LIV (1974), 28-32. 

38002 '"Zvuqiq AL-MIDAQQ" DI Naatp ManrÜüz. Daniela Amaldi. O.M., LIV 
(1974), 164-167. 


VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (in- 
cluding studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern History. 
Bee also nos. 2964, 2965, 2967, 2071, 2976, 2078, 2979, 2081, 2982, 2083, 2901, 2997, 3000. 


3003 THE BEGINNINGS OF IsnaMIO LEARNING IN SinD—A RECONSIDERATION. 
Yohanan Friedmann. B.8.0.4.8., XXXVII (1974), 659-664. 

3004 UN OAS DE PASSAGE COLLEOTIF A L'ISLAM EN Basse CÔTE D'IVOIRE: 
LE VILLAGE D'AHUA AU DÉBUT DU SIÈCLE. Jean-Louis Triaud. Cahiers 
d'études africaines, Paris, XIV (1974), 317-387. 

3005 Tue ESNAF AND THE PATRONA HarL REBELLION or 1730: A Rex- 
ALIGNMENT IN OTrOMAN Portos? Robert W. Olson. J.E.S.H.O., 
XVII (1974), 329-344. 

3006 Das rRÜHSAFAWIDISCHE ISFAHAN ALS HISTORISCHE FORSCHUNGS- 
AUFGABE. Hans Robert Roemer. Z.D.M.G., CX XIV (1974), 306-331. 

3007 Isnawio Dawg MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. Abdul Karim Saito, Salih Samarri 
and Musa Momammad Umar. V.I., XXIII, 1 (1974), 632-636. 

8008 Istam mv East ArRiCA. Ahmad A. Khaaki. V.I., X XIII (1974), 70-74. 

3009 JINNAH AND Isuamio RENAISSANCE. Sharif al-Mujahid. V.I., XXII, 1 
(1974), 626-631. 

3010 Mustms ın Western Evropz: A Brier Survey. Inamullah Khan. 
V.I., XXIII, 1 (1974), 599-602. 

3011 Not py WAR ALONE: CURBING THE ÁRAB-ISRAELI Arms Race. Fuad 
Jabber. M.E.J., XXVIII (1974), 233-247. 

3012 A STUDY or ATATURK’s LAIcIsM IN THE LigHT or Must HisTORY. 
Detlev H. Khalid. 1.M.A., V (1974), 43-78. 

3013 A SURVEY or THE EXPANSION OF [SLAM INTO CENTRAL ASIA DURING 
THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE. B. A. Hasan. I.C., XLVIII (1974), 177-186. 

3014 TÜRKEN IN BAGDAD ZUR ZEIT DER SPÁTEN 'ÁBBASIDEN. Angelica 
Hartmann. D.I., LI (1974), 282-297. 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church 
in Muslim environments. 


3015 A Propos DE LA 'PENTALOGIE ISLAMO-OHRÉTIENNE" DU PÈRE Y. 
Movsaraoc. Maurice Borrmans. S.P.N.C., IX (1974), 186-203. 

3016 LE DIALOGUE AVEO L'ISLAM VU DANS LA PERSPECTIVE DU SYNODE 
EPISCOPAL. Michel Lelong, R.S.R., XLVIII (1974), 373-385. 

3017 Tue FOURTH CRUSADE: Tug NEGLEOTED Masorrry. Donald E. Queller, 
Thomas K. Compton and Donald A. Campbell. Spec., XLIX (1974), 
441-465. 
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3018 PsEUDO-BARNABAS IN THE CONTEXT oF MUSLIM-CHBISTIAN APOLO- 
axTICS. Jan Slomp. Mushsr, XVI (1974), 106-130. 

3019 Tae Retieious DIALOGUE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MUSLIMS 
AND CHRISTIANS. M. Geijbels. Mushir, XVI (1974), 94-105. 

3020 RENCONTRE D'IDÉOLOGIES EN ALGÉRIE. Jean Leca. R.S.R., XLVIII 
(1974), 323-338. [The theme of the issue is: "L'Évangélisation en 

estion."'] 

3021 ZUR “OHRISTLIOHEN INTERPRETATION” DES Korans. Joseph Hennin- 

ger. N.Z.M., XXX (1974), 208-217. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


All four authors whose articles we present in this issue have been 
contributors to The Muslim World at previous occasions, and we 
are happy to welcome them once again to these pages. 

Professor George Hourani, State University of New York at 
Buffalo (see for his most recent article M.W., LXTI [1972], 97-114), 
discusses in the present one “Juwayni’s Criticisms of Mu'tazilite 
Ethios."' 

While some questions with regard to "religion and modernity" 
seem to be raised world-wide, other aspects of the issue are closely 
linked with a specific geographical setting. The present article by 
Professor Mohamed Al-Nowaihi, American University, Cairo (see 
M.W., LX [1970], 300-318) focuses on the situation in Egypt. 
Since the paper on which the article is based was delivered in 1968, 
Dr. Al-Nowaihi added a Postscript dated July 1974. 

Professor Carl Salzman, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
(M.W., LXII [1972], 241-246) offers a very interesting “comparative 
comment” on “Islam and Authority in Tribal Iran.” 

The fourth contribution is by Professor Nasim A. Jawed, Cali- 
fornia State University, Chico, who dealt with “The Dynamics of 
Modern Islam” with special reference to the Indo-Pakistani situ- 
ation in M.W., LXI (1971), 73-89. Pakistan is also the geographical 
point of reference in the present article, which discusses Islamic 
socialism as an ideological trend in that country in the 1960s. 

In the Notes of the Quarter we continue — among other items — 
our brief reports on Muslim-Christian Dialogue Conferences. 
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JUWAYNI’S CRITICISMS OF 
MU'TAZILITE ETHICS : 


I NN 


Medieval and modern historians of Islam have generally recognized 
the Imam al-Haramayn Abu l-Ma'ali al-Juwayni (A.D. 1028-1085) 
as an important transitional theologian between the older Ash'arite 
kalám and the via moderna of Ghazali and his successors. The Arabic 
texts of his main surviving works have been published, as well as 
translations of some into Western languages. Careful attention has 
been given to him in modern studies of kalam such as those of L. Gar- 
det, G. Anawati and M. Allard,* although no one has yet written an 
exclusive monograph of book size on him, as he deserves. This article 
is devoted to one aspect of his ethical thought, which has escaped 
treatment until now. 

The aspect to be dealt with here is the fundamental question of the 
nature of value in its application to action. In medieval Islam the 
main issue was whether value terms such as ‘good,’ ‘evil,’ ‘obligatory’ 
are definable only by relation to the commands and prohibitions of 
God, or whether they have objective meanings of their own, which 
can be applied even to God’s actions. This question was much dis- 
cussed, sometimes as one of the later topics of theology, after the 
unity and other attributes of God, and sometimes as a foundation 
for jurisprudence, since the nature of these concepts is basic for under- 
standing how the jurist must describe the sources of Islamic law and 
how he must construct his theory of legal knowledge. 


II 


This aspect of ethics is discussed in the Irshad, chapter 12, “On 
Justice and Injustice,” and chapter 13, “On Advantage and the Most 


1 This article is based on a paper given at the 28th International Congress of Oriental- 
ista, Paris, July 1973. 

4 L. Gardet and G. Anawati, Introduction à la théologie musulmane (Paris: Vrin, 1048), 
passim. M. Allard, Le problème des attribute divins dans la doctrine d'al-AF'ari ei de aes 
premiera grands disciples (Beiruts Imprimere Catholique, 1965), pp. 372-404. 
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Advantageous."? Out of the forty-four pages covered by these chapters 
in the Arabic edition less than two pages are allotted by Juwayni to 
expounding his own general theory of ethical value. This brevity is 
possible because the elements of his theory can be stated very simply. 
It is the voluntarist theory, which relates the value of acts directly 
and entirely to attitudes of God as expressed in revelation. Juwayni 
gives its essence in one sentence, where he defines al-hasan and al-qabth 
as they refer to acts. 


Thus the meaning of ‘good’ is that for which scripture reveals 
praise for its agent, and the intention of ‘evil’ is that for which 
scripture reveals blame for its agent (p. 258). 


Any further discussion at this point must have appeared to the author 
inappropriate to its context. For it would either have led straight 
into the science of jurisprudence, the study of the legitimate methods 
of deriving normative judgments from revelation, or it would have 
led back to the basic question of apologetics, the proofs of authenticity 
of the revelation from which these judgments are derived. However, 
as far as the first is concerned, the Irshad is a treatise on theology 
not on jurisprudence; a discussion of the question of apologetics, 
on the other hand, would have anticipated the following chapter, 
“On the Confirmation of Prophecies.” 

The main task at the present stage, then, was to refute rival theories 
of ethics that might challenge voluntarism seriously. Here we might 
have expected Juwayni to combat the Hanabila, who were the most 
formidable opponents of the Ash‘ariyya in western Asia in the middle 
decades of the 11th century, as has been shown in great detail by 
G. Makdisi in his book on Ibn *Aqil.* But Juwayni does not refer to 


3 Kitab al-Irshdd a qawajs* al-adilla fs usül al-V'tiqüd, ed. by M. Y. Müs& and A. A. 
“Abd al-Hamid (Cairo: Kh&ngi, 1950). The pages of this edition will be referred to in the 
text of this article. Ch. 12, ''al-qawl fi t-ta‘dil wa t-tajwir,” pp. 257-280; oh. 13, ''al- 
. qawl if g-gal&h wa l-aglah," pp. 287-301. Also ed. and Fr. tr. by J. D. Luciani (Paris: 

Leroux, 1938). 

Only Part 1 of Juwayn’s larger work on theology, Kitab ash-Shámil ft usill ad-din, 
has bən published; ed. by A. S. Nashshar, F. Budayr "Ün and 8. M. Mukhtar (Alexan- 
dria: Ma‘&rif, 1969). A special question is treated here, whether it is obligatory to know 
God by study and inference, pp. 115 f£, but the answer to the broader claim of the 
Mu‘tazils that several obligations are known prior to scripture is deferred to the chapter 
on “Justice and injustice,” which is not available. The present study will therefore be 
limited to the Irshad. 

4 Q. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil et la résurgence de U'Islam traditionaliste au XIe siècle (Da- 
mascus; Institut français de Damas, 1963). 
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them at all in this context. The reason is evidently that his theory 
of ethics agreed with theirs in its basic principles, that the source of 
value is God and that itis known to man through revelation. Where 
they diverged was on two major pointe. One is the theory of juris- 
prudence, which is not treated in the Irshád. The other is the proper 
Islamic method of dealing with heretical doctrines, whether by kalim 
or by scriptural citations alone. Juwayni has already argued the 
justification of kalam in chapter 1, and does not need to reour to it 
in the ethical chapters. 

He also ignores the prevalent philosophic ethics, the Neoplatonic 
theory of the good as plenitude, as held by Ibn Sin&, Miskawayh and 
other philosophers of the 10th and 11th centuries. His silence here 
cannot be due to agreement. Nor is he ignorant of philosophie move- 
ments. The reason is próbably that he considers the philosophers to 
be outside the milieu of Islamic scholars for whom he is writing, and 
not sharing the common Islamic assumptions and methods. 

What remained,.then, was to combat the rationalistic objectivism 
of the Mu'tazila, with which he disagreed strongly and which fell 
within the sphere of Islamic theology, even if it was heretical. His 
criticisms of this position cover thirty-six pages and so constitute 
the bulk of what he has to say about ethics. Why does he devote so 
much attention to the Mu'tazila, who had ceased to be a powerful 
school at the time when Juwayni was writing the Irshad, in the 1070s ? 
Perhaps the main reason is that, although Mu'tazilism had few living 
advocates and no political backing in the Sunnite state of the Seljüqs, 
its ethical theory still had intellectual stature, as the only rival theory 
in kalam that could challenge voluntarism. And Juwayni’s mind was 
of a serene cast that led him to deal with theoretical positions for their 
own interest rather than fight with living adversaries on hot con- 
temporary issues, Besides, there was nothing unusual in a time lag 
of a generation, & century, or longer in & medieval controversy ; and 
on that time scale ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025) and even Abi Hashim 
(d. 933) and his father Jubb&' (d. 915/16) were not viewed as anti- 
quated thinkers'but as the authors of influential books still being 
read by Muslims in the later 11th century — or at any rate as thinkers 
whose theories were still widely known at secondhand. Finally, the 
refutation of Mu'tazilite ethical rationalism was bound to take con- 
siderable space because the theory as we now know it fully from ‘Abd 


5 See Allard, Problème, pp. 381-882. 
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al-Jabbar * was an elaborate one, which demanded an answer in some 
detail. 


IH 


Juwayni attacks Mu'tazilite ethics in two spheres, epistemology and 
ontology. He starts with epistemology. 

The Mu'tazilite theory of ethical knowledge claimed (a) that any 
tational person can know some judgments of good and evil as true 
necessarily (‘ala d-darüra) or ‘immediately,’ by intellectual intuition: 
e.g., "Irreligion (kufr) is evil” ; and (b) that other true judgments can 
be inferred from these primary ones through rational study (b+ n-nagar 
al-agh) (p. 259). 

Juwayni challenges the first proposition, that there are intuitions of 
necessary truth accepted by all rational beings, by pointing to the 
existence of ethical disagreements over the whole range of supposed 
intuitions. There are various kinds of disagreements. 

In the first place, the Mu'tazila dispute among themselves about 
the list of primary ethical principles said to be known intuitively; 
80 they cannot be necessary truths. Therefore, since all the rest of 
ethical knowledge is said to be derived from these principles, the 
entire theory collapses (p. 260). This argument is presented by Juwayni 
very briefly, without examples; but it is evidently meant as a decisive 
refutation. 

Secondly, the Mu'tazila disagree with most people outside their 
own small group.” In fact, their Muslim opponents are so numerous 
that they exceed the number required for tawãtur, the establishment 
of & truth by a multitude of witnesses. But the Mu'tazilite Ka'bi 
(d. 932) and his followers in the Baghdad school admit that mutawatir 
knowledge is demonstrative and immediate (pp. 260-261); so they 
should say that if anyone has intuitive knowledge in ethics it is their 
opponents. Here Juwayni has introduced an inappropriate concept, 
that of tawatur, which is a criterion for historical not ethical judg- 
ments. He has done so to make a dialectical point, based on an admission 
of some of his adversaries. 


9 Bee G. F. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism: The Ethics of “Abd al-Jabbür (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1971). 

" Cf. Ghazhli, Taháfut al-falasifa, ed. M. Bouyges (Beirut: Catholic Press, 1927), 
pp. 29-31, and Ibn Rushd, Tahafué at-tahafut, ed. M. Bouyges (Beirut: Catholic Press, 
1930), pp. 13-16, for a disousaion of necessary knowledge claimed by the philosophers 
concerning God's will and ite effects; Ghazál! answers that the Ash‘arlyya do not share 
that “knowledge.” 
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Next, Juwayni takes the argument to a deeper issue, by bringing up 
a distinction which had been ignored in the above refutations, and 
which allows the Mu'tazila to object to them. There are two kinds 
of disagreements in ethics. The primary kind is in normative judgments 
themselves, the ordinary disagreements that people have about what 
acts or classes of acts are good or bad, obligatory or condemned. 
It is at this level that the Mu'tazila claim that we have intuitions 
(e.g., that kufr is evil, lying is wrong) and that there is unanimous 
agreement. But Juwayni's refutations have not shown disagreement 
occurring at this level, but at another one: that of theoretical dis- 
agreements about the methods of knowledge in normative judgments. 
These are disagreements of second order, which arise between intelleo- 
tuals discussing the foundations of ethics. The Mu'tazila never claimed 
that the truth at this level could be known intuitively, and they admit 
that there are disagreements here. Thus, the refutations do not touch 
their position. 

Juwayni's answer to this objection is an interesting one, which 
displays how far apart the two schools, voluntarists and objectivists, 
were in medieval Islam. He says that there is really no distinction 
between two levels of statement in ethics, because whenever we make 
a normative judgment we are at the same time making a judgment 
about the method of knowledge. In asserting that an act is obligatory, 
for instance, we are at the same time asserting that this character 
is derived from a certain authoritative source, revelation. There are 
no attributes of good or evil belonging to an act over and above their 
being commanded or forbidden by God, so we cannot separate a 
factual content, the value of what is commanded or forbidden, from 
the method of knowledge (p. 261). The point of this answer is, pre- 
sumably, that if all normative judgments are theoretical judgments, 
then also all theoretical judgments are normative judgments; and 
so the previous arguments about disagreement apply to theoretical 
judgments equally, and consequently do not fail to destroy the Mu'ta- 
zilite claim that there are ethical judgments that are intuitive and 
therefore agreed universally. 

There are two elementary logical fallacies here. (a) From “All 
normative judgments are theoretical" we cannot conclude, with 
Juwayni, “All theoretical judgments are normative." (b) And even 
if it were proved that all those judgments on which the Mu'tazila 
admit disagreement are normative, that would still leave other judg- 
ments as possible candidates for being intuitive and universal. The 
Mu'tazilite claim was only that some, not all, ethical judgments are 
intuitive and universal. Juwayni has swum out of his depth in trying 
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‘to refute Mu'tazilite arguments on the basis of his own voluntarist 
assumption that there is no distinction between normative and 
theoretical judgments. 

But further, the assumption itself is surely invalid even for volun- 
tarists. For even on a voluntarist theory it is possible to distinguish 
between the content of the Law, the act that is commanded, and the 
fact that it is made obligatory by being commanded; indeed the 
Ash'ariyya from Ash'ari onwards argued their theoretical position 
on the basis of such a distinction. And if this is admitted, it is possible 
after all for the Mu'tazila to argue: “Our belief that stealing is wrong 
in itself has the same practical or normative content as your belief 
that stealing is wrong by scriptural prohibition; therefore, all men do 
agree about what is wrong, in at least some cases, and this points to 
a rational, intuitive knowledge.” 

Juwayni then retreats to a more cautious line of argument, which 
implicitly accepts the Mu'tazilite distinction of levels of disagreement, 
and then asserts that there are some really normative disagreements, 
on matters where the Mu'tazila had proclaimed rational truths. Here 
he takes up a dialectically strong position, by choosing a disagreement 
between the supposed rational ethics and that of Islam itself, as 
revealed in scripture. According to rational ethics, it is always evil 
to inflict pain that is undeserved and will not be compensated, and it 
would be evil even if it were done by God (although in fact it is in- 
admissible that He would do such a thing). But according to Islam 
as understood by an Ash‘arite it is admissible (jaz) that God might 
do it (although He does not), but if He were to do it, His act would 
be good just because He does it (pp. 261-262). 

The Ash‘arite position was hard to answer publicly in the intellectual 
environment of Islam of the 11th century, for it took courage to say 
that an act of God might be evil, however carefully one qualified 
such an assertion. Yet, Juwayni is really begging the central question 
at issue between the parties: Does ‘evil’ when applied to acts of God 
have no meaning or does it have the same as ‘evil’ applied to human 
acts! The answer goes back to the question of definitions, which is 
the fundamental dividing line between the Mu'tazila and their oppo- 
nents. But this question is not pursued by Juwayni. 

So far the discussion has been conducted within the bounds of the 
Muslim community. This has given a quiet advantage to the Ash‘arite 
position, for it could always be claimed that everyone's ethical judg- 
ments are really drawn from knowledge of Islamic revelation, whether 
they admit it or not. But the Mu'tazila had a stronger card to play, 
by going outside Islam and finding some sound ethical judgments 
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made by people who had never read or heard of the Qur’an. For this 
purpose it was necessary to pass over the Christians and Jews, who 
after all were educated in Abrahamic scriptures. The standard models 
chosen were the Brahmins of India. They were asserted to have some 
true knowledge of good and evil, and this must have been acquired 
by natural reason, since M had not had the benefit of Allah’s books 
and messengers. 

Juwayni's tactic in ee this argument is to say that it begs 
the question in dispute. Do the Brahmins have sound ethical knowl- 
edge ? Their own conviction that they have it proves nothing. In fact 
they do not have it; they believe, for example, that slaughtering 
animals and inflicting hardship on them is evil, but this belief is moral 
ignorance (jahl), not knowledge (‘tlm) (pp. 262-263). (Islam allows 
slaughter of animals for food or protection or in religious sacrifices.) 

Here again the imam-has demonstrated ethical disagreement and 
so invalidated intuition. But once more his argument is irrelevant, 
because the Mu'tazila had never claimed that all Brahmin judgments 
of ethics were sound, and they did not have to maintain that the 
Brahmin prohibition of animal slaughter was a genuine intuition. 

Next, Juwayni tries to refute an example of an ethical intuition 
which the Mu'tazila regarded as decisive: the supposed fact that a 
rational man will always prefer telling the truth to lying, when both 
are equally effective as means to his ends. This is held to prove that 
truthspeaking is known as good rationally (‘aglan) (p. 263). 

Juwayni answers with four arguments,9 but the first of these is 
unimportant and the second and third are based on misunderstandings, 
80 we may pass to the fourth. When the Mu'tazila claim that the 
tational man without a scripture chooses truthspeaking, other things 
being equal in his interest, that is true only when this man believes 
that lying deserves blame rationally, ie., when he has accepted a 
Mu'tazilite principle of ethics; but, if he does not have this belief, 
a rational man finds no preference between truthspeaking and lying, 


8 The first three argumente'are as follows, with brief critical remarks: (1) The Mu'ta- 
zila contradict themselves by looking for an argument to support an assertion which 
they all regard as self-evident. (It is not an argument, it is put forward as a more speoifio 
case known by intuition.) — (2) They contradict themselves also in asserting that lying 
is evil in itself, in contrast to truthspeaking, while at the same time imagining the equality 
oftruthspeaking and lying and the equivalence of their arms, (There is no self-contradiction. 
The equality is in effectiveness as means to the same ends, the difference is in moral 
qualities.) — (3) If the rational man must choose truthspeaking rather than lying, the 
sanctions of Reward and Punishment would not apply to him because he would be under 
compulsion and go not responsible. (Acting according to one's own reason is not & case 
of compulgion.) ` 
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when they are equally effective in his interest (pp. 264-265). Here 
Juwayni has started upon & profound question of ethical philosophy: 
Is there any sense in which morality can be called ‘more rational 
than immorality, apart from the sense of being a more effective means 
to personal ends? But he does not carry this discussion further. 

Another argument of the Mu'tazila is that a rational understanding 
of the concepts of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ is necessary prior to our under- 
standing these terms when they occur in scripture. Juwayni answers 
this point easily by showing that it begs the question. What do those 
concepts mean in scripture ? If they mean what the traditionalists say, 
‘commanded’ and ‘forbidden,’ these are then the concepts that we 
must understand prior to scripture ; and we can do so without difficulty. 
Similarly, we can understand how a miracle would confirm the authen- 
ticity of a prophet before he performs one (p. 265). 

After two more short arguments of lesser importance, Juwayni 
concludes the discussion on the theory of knowledge by explaining 
why he has dealt with the errors of heretics before expounding the 
truths of religion at length, contrary to the usual proper order. He 
says he has done so to anticipate their objections to the voluntarist 
position, based on their claim to intuitive knowledge of good and evil. 
Juwayni's explanation here seems to reflect a belief that the Mu'tazila 
are still a living force in his lifetime, whose objections are to be anti- 
cipated in a serious spirit. 


IV 


After dealing with the Mu'tazilite ethical epistemology Juwayni 
proceeds to attack their ethical ontology, the theory of objective 
ethical attributes, ‘good,’ ‘evil,’ etc. This is the more fundamental 
part of their ethics, for it could be held even by one who abandoned 
the claim to intuitive knowledge (man tnhatta ‘an da‘wa d-darüra, 
p. 266). An objectivist could assert the existence of such attributes 
as constituents of the world of objects, while not maintaining that 
we can have knowledge of them to the extent of intuitive certainty. 
Juwayni is aware of two variants of this ethical objectivism, and he 
attempts to refute each in turn. 

(a) The first variant, and the cruder one, is the view that certain 
kinds of acts, e.g., killing, are evil in their essence, so that all acts 
belonging to the class are evil regardless of circumstances. This is 
ethical absolutism, which was held by Ka'bi according to ‘Abd al- 
Jabbür. In Juwayni’s technical language, the evilness of the act 


? See Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, p. 64. 
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on this view is due to the act itself, 1.e., to its essential attribute (stfa 
nafsiyya) of being an act of killing. His rebuttal is simple: there is no 
difference in the act as such between kiling wrongly, in murder, 
and killing with justification, in capital punishment. As acts of killing, 
both consist essentially of putting an end to a life by violent means. 
Yet we consider murder as evil and capital punishment as good. 
So their ethical values cannot be explained by their essential characters 
as this kind of act. Another example is given: the same act which is 
evil from an adult is not evil from a boy who is not yet responsible 
(pp. 266-267). 

(b) The other type of: objectivism abandons absolutism, with its 
obvious difficulties, and adopts a relativistic form which gives a more 
complex explanation of good and evil. This is the position of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar and his predecessors of the school of Basra, and I shall 
explain it in his version, since Juwayni does not explain it adequately 
enough for a modern reader to understand his refutation. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar denies: absolutism in these words: “It is not true 
that what makes a thing evil is its species (jins) ...."19 “Species” 
means a class (of act) that is defined in natural terms without reference 
to value, such as the class of killing mentioned previously. To enter 
someone else’s house is good with the owner’s permission, evil without 
it; but the act of entering is of the same species in both cases. To bow 
in prayer to God is good, to Satan evil; but bowing is the same. 
Inflicting pain may be good if the pain is deserved or productive of 
greater benefits, but it is evil without such assets.’ 

The correct ethical judgment according to ‘Abd al-Jabbar is reached 
by considering the bare class of act — killing, inflicting pain, etc. — 
in each occurrence relatively to its context, and judging it by various 
kinds of relations between the agent and the patient, and between the 
causes and their effects: relations such as deserved, excess of benefit, 
promise-keeping, gratitude, and their opposites. These are the grounds 
or aspects (wajh, ma'nà,. 'slla) of value, which in balance with each 
other make the act good or evil. 


Know that, although a single definition embraces evils as we have 
explained [‘that for which the agent deserves blame’], the respects 
(wujith) in which they are evil differ. The first statement [a single 


10 al-Mughni fi abwab af-tawhtd wa L'adi, VI, i, ed. by A. F. Ahwani and I. Madkür 
(Cairo: al-Mu'assasa al-Migriyye al-'àmma li at-ta’lif wa at-terjama, 1962), p. 59. 

11 Sharh al-usül al-khamea, ed. by A. K. "Uthmün (Cairo: Wahba, 1965), p. 310. 

13 Mughni, VI. i, 77; XIII, ed. by I. Madkür and A. A. "Afifi (Cairo: al-Mu’assasa 
&l-Migriyya al-'ámms li at-ta’lif wa at-tarjama, 1962), pp. 279-292. 
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definition embraces evils] is not disputed, because that in which 
there must be unity is the realities of the attributes [ie., the 
essence of the class ‘evil’], but what makes the object have the 
attribute (stfa) [evilness] may vary, as we have shown in the Book 
on attributes. So, if this is true, lying is evil because it is lying, 
wrongdoing (zulm) because it is wrongdoing, eto.!? 


Thus there are three concepts: (i) the most general concepts of value, 
such as good and evil, definable in terms of deserving blame or praise, 
(ii) the natural species of acts, such as killing, inflicting pain, (iii) the 
grounds attaching to particular acts in their contexts, such as being 
undeserved, bringing pain with no benefit, ete. To show the value of 
& particular act, we have to determine the grounds applicable to it, 
then weigh them together. “Abd al-Jabbar elaborates this theory of 
grounds in a manner that reminds us of W. D. Ross’s theory of prima 
facie rightness. 

Juwayni answers a view of this type, without naming ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 
But his comments are too brief and require interpretation. In trans- 
lating his words I shall insert some interpretive explanations. 


... Or else it is argued [by the Mu'tazila]: ‘A thing is evil only by 
something other than scripture and other than evil [itself].’14 
Then if they say that, one answers them: If the thing is not evil 
by itself [as in absolutism], and its evilness is not related to its 
connection with prohibition [as in voluntarism], then it is im- 
possible that an attribute should be evil because of another 
attribute [its ground], when that [first] attribute is not an attribute 
for evil either in its essence or as a qualifying attribute (sifa 
ma‘nawiyya) (p. 267). 


The statement is difficult, but the general intent becomes clear through 
comparison of Juwayni and ‘Abd al-Jabbàr. Juwayni denies the 
theory of grounds, by saying that one attribute (the natural species, 


15 Mughni, VL, i, 61. “Abd al-Jabbir is inconsistent about lying. In this passage he 
regards it as a ground, a component of value, but in other passages as a class of natural 
acts. See Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, pp. 79-81. 

14 ghayri I-qabihé. This phrase can be understood in terms of (i) above, the defining 
concept of evil, ‘blameworthy’ ; go ‘something other than evil’ is the ground which ‘Abd 
al-Jabbir says must exist as the cause of the act’s satisfying the definition of ‘evil.’ 

In view of Juwayni's contrast of this position with the absolutist position (a), we 
might have expected rather (ii), “other than the act of killing” (ghayri L-qatli), which aot 
in absolutism was offered as the cause of being evil. However, both (i) and (ii) are correct, 
for (iii), the ground, is other than both of them. 
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being an act of killing) cannot be made evil by another attribute 
attached to it (the wajh, ground of value). He does not explain why 
this is impossible; he merely asserts it. His discussion is therefore 
disappointing at this crucial point in the entire debate on ethics, for 
his answer to his opponents’ carefully worked out doctrine is brief, 
obscure and dogmatic. 


V 


In section 2 of chapter 12 Juwayni proceeds to the concept of the 
obligatory (al-wà:b) ; the section heading reads, “that there is nothing 
obligatory by reason for the servant or for God” (p. 268). Concerning 
men, the same general arguments are applied as in the case of good 
and evil. There follows a‘discussion of one class of acts, the supposed 
rational obligation of gratitude to a benefactor (pp. 268-271). Con- 
cerning God, Juwayni argues that there is no acceptable meaning 
for ‘obligation’ on God. Three possible meanings are rejected: (1) Issu- 
ance of commands to Him. This is impossible because He is the Com- 
mander. (2) His expectation of harm from omitting an act. This is 
impossible because God cannot be benefitted or harmed. (3) The 
goodness of the act and evilness of its omission, as attributes of His 
act. This suggestion has already been answered: there are no such 
attributes (pp. 271-272). This triple answer is comprehensive and final 
enough, but Juwayni continues with a brief dialectical refutation of 
the supposed obligation on God to reward His servants for fulfilling 
their obligations. He claims that this would not be obligatory even 
on rationalist E E (p. 272). There is no need to go into this 
argument. 

Section 3 deals with a problem of theodicy, the justification of pains 
inflicted by God on men and animals. Juwayni’s position is stated 
simply at the beginning. He says there is no need to justify such pains 
as requital for sins or as suffering to be compensated. It is enough 
to know that they are created by God, and everything created by God 
is good for that reason alone (p. 278). He then reviews the errors of 
various sects, the Dualists, Bakriyya, Rawafid and Mu'tazila, and 
answers each one in turn, and the Mu‘tazila at greatest length (pp. 282- 
286). Here he goes over four grounds that they give to justify God- 
given pains, and in each, case he answers them by showing that they 
make a false analogy between man and God. An example will illustrate 
the line of argument briefly. One of the grounds given to justify 
God's causing pain to man is that He does so in some cases to prevent 
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& greater injury. This is easily answered: God never needs to employ 
pain for such a purpose. 

Chapter 13 discusses a particular obligation that the Mu'tazila 
claimed as falling on God: to do what is most-advantageous (al-aslah) 
for men. Two positions were held. The Baghdad school thought this 
applied to all spheres of man’s life (p. 287). Juwayni has little esteem 
for this view, and answers it with the point that if God’s benevolence 
to man were entirely obligatory on Him there would be no room for 
His supererogatory favors or for man’s gratitude (pp. 289-295). This 
is a dialectical answer, for it concedes the opponent’s assumption that 
there can be obligations on God. The other position is that of the Basra 
school: that God is obliged to do the best for man only insofar as His 
benefits affect man’s chances for salvation (because this is the sphere 
where man is threatened with penalties for failure) (pp. 288-289). 
This position is treated with more respect by Juwayni. He goes back 
to the general objection that there can be no obligations on God, then 
gives some dialectical answers (pp. 295-300). The chapter closes with 
a short section on grace (lutf), concerning two long-disputed problems, 
what lutf means and whether God could use it to make unbelievers 
believers (pp. 300-301). 


VI 


: A general critical opinion on Juwayni’s attacks on Mu'tazilite 
ethics is that he seems to be slightly stronger in his arguments against 
their intuitionist theory of ethical knowledge, which is probably the 
weaker half of their ethics. On their ontology, the assertion of-the 
existence of real ethical attributes and the analysis of what these are, 
Juwayni gives no sufficient answer to their sophisticated and elaborate 
theory, as we now possess it in the works of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. There 
are places where he misunderstands their positions or begs the question 
at issue. 

Degeneration in standards of argument is apt to occur when a live 
opposition is absent or feeble, so that no retort is expected. Such a 
situation could partly explain Juwayni’s faults. By the 1060s the 
pronouncements of the caliphs against the Mu'tazila had taken their 
toll and the surviving head of the school in Baghdad, Ibn al-Walid, 
was confined to teaching at his home.!5 The Irshaád is presumed to 
date from the following decade, being a summary of the longer Shamil. 


15 Makdiai, Ibn ‘Agil, pp. 832-340. 
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Still, in spite of some defects Juwayni’s criticisms of the Mu'tazilite 
ethics are of considerable interest, both because there is probably 
nothing of such length on the subject by any earlier Ash‘arite theo- 
logian 1° and because of the importance of Juwayni in the development 
of Ash‘arite doctrine. 


State University of New York GzonaE F. HoURANI 
at Buffalo 


16 Cf. Bagillani, Kitab at-tamhid, ed. by R. J. McCarthy (Beirut: Librairie Orientale, 
1957), pp. 121-181, part of a chapter against the Brahmins. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERNIZATION 
IN ISLAM: 


All the great religions are involved in attempts to cope with the 
exigencies of the world of today and are seeking to respond to those 
critics who look upon religion as a myth which was perhaps necessary 
in the prescientific ages of man but which is now invalid, injurious, 
or at least redundant. In addition to an intellectual rebellion, there 
was and is a moral repulsion against the suffocating and deadening 
impact of religion on society and on the lives of individuals. One 
particular instance in this respect is the tension in some parts of the 
world between the proponents of radical economic reform and those 
representatives of religion who continue to urge the faithful to ignore 
this world, to despise its pleasures, to eschew its ambitions, and to 
submit to all injustices and inequalities in this life as conditions 
sanctioned by God, accepting them without protest while finding 
consolation in the hope of heavenly recompense in the Hereafter. 
Particularly since the middle of the 19th century many in the West 
sought to respond to these various challenges by distinguishing between 
the official spokesmen of religion (the religious establishment) and 
religion itself and by embarking upon a radical reinterpretation of 
their Sacred Scriptures, which they began to see more and more as 
divinely inspired but human documents, reflecting historical situations 
and thought patterns which have become obsolete and have been 
abandoned. 

As far as the special case of Islam is concerned, the last mentioned 
approach is, in my opinion,? not relevant and not applicable, since 
Muslims believe the Qur'àn is the actual verbal utterance of God and 
not Muhammad’s own formulation of what God revealed to him. 
But the road toward a reinterpretation of the Sacred Scripture is 


1 The article is a shortened and revised version of a paper read at a Colloquium on 
“Islam and Modernism” at the American University in Cairo (the Department of Soci- 
ology-Anthropology in collaboration with the Department of Economics-Political Science), 
in December 1968; the ‘Postsaript’ is a reflection on developments between that date 
and July 1974. 

* Wherever in this article I speak about Muslims and Islam, I am offering my personal 
point of view, without stating this explicitly from here on. I am fully aware of the fact 
that significant distinctions exist even within the modernist-reformist approach I repre- 
sent, while many other groups of Muslims have expressed clearly their opposition to and 
criticism of this approach. 
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definitely open also for ‘Muslims. As is true for the Old and New 
Testaments, so there are in the Qur’an certain verses which are not 
amenable to a literal understanding. This recognition does not result 
from modern reflections upon the Qur'àn, but this very crucial insight 
is contained in the Sacred Book itself, in the distinction in S. 3:7 
between two kinds of verses, those that are firm, clear and unambiguous 
(muhkamat) and those that are capable of having different inter- 
pretations (mutashabthat). 

In the first six or seven centuries of Islam Muslim thinkers dealt 
creatively with an ever increasing number of new problems and issues 
resulting from the progress of Muslim culture and civilization and the 
expansion of Islam. From the 15th to the 18th century a period of 
decline and stagnation followed, leading, finally, in the last decades 
of the 19th century to a revival of the tradition of seeking to cope 
responsibly with an ever changing situation. In doing so, Muslims 
could fall back upon the, ancient principle of ta’wtl. Ibn Rushd had 
already in his time (1126-1198) declared emphatically the supremacy 
of reason over the literal meaning of the revealed texts whenever a 
conflict arose between them, and had pointed to the necessity of 
ta'wil in such cases. This approach of respect for learning and for men 
of learning and this atmosphere of great intellectual adventure and 
toleration seem to be fully in accordance with the spirit of Islam, 
which does not offer as strong a challenge to rational thinking or as 
flagrant a violation of common sense as the official creeds of some 
other religions; pronouncing the basic two-part confession, the shahada, 
is sufficient to make one accepted into the Muslim community, what- 
ever else one may believe or do. The Qur'àn itself declares repeatedly 
its respect for the human intellect and urges men to use that great 
gift of God to its fullest capacity. Moreover, a large number of sayings 
of the Prophet to the same effect have been transmitted. In line with 
this ancient legacy the modernists believe that we have to accept 
whatever new discoveries modern science may make and to change our 
interpretation of whatever religious text may appear to conflict with it, 
understanding it figuratively rather than literally. This is fully justifi- 
able and appropriate since the Qur'àn bases its argument on what 
people believed to be facts in its time, and uses a language reflecting 
those notions and ideas. They believed, for instance, that there were 
seven heavens and seven earths. God’s saying “It is I and I alone 
who created them” must, then, be interpreted not with an emphasis 
on the question of whether there are seven or more or less than seven 
heavens and earths, but with an emphasis on the message that God 
alone created all things in the entire universe. 
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The modernists’ approach on this point — in line with an old and 
respectable tradition, linking them with Ibn Rushd and countless 
others — does not raise any significant public opposition. Several 
authors who find a wide circle of readers have moved to a somewhat 
related, but yet very different attitude, namely, the attempt to prove 
that the Qur'àn has already foretold whatever discoveries or inventions 
the West has made, from Darwinian evolution to the explosion of the 
atomic bomb, from the identification of fingerprints to the launching 
of the Soviet and American satellites. In each course on the Qur'án 
which I teach I need to spend a great deal of time combating this 
fruitless endeavor. I comfort myself, however, with the thought that 
this —in itself clearly unacceptable — attitude saves us from the 
contrary and far more harmful attitude of antagonism to modern 
knowledge. 

The chief problems with regard to modernity lie for the Muslim 
world not in the intellectual field but in the practical field, the field 
of legal and social reform. For it is here that our people’s strongest 
moral values and complexes, their prejudices and sensitivities, are 
firmly entrenched by archaic laws and customs. I cannot cover here 
all the legal and social causes that have been propagated by modern 
reformers. What I intend to do is to deal primarily with the particular 
Muslim jurisprudential devices which modernists have employed in 
their attempt to answer the conservatives, to win over the generality 
of literate or semi-literate people, and to induce the governments to 
enact the required reform. Finally, just one specific problem will be 
discussed to illustrate the issue of practical implementation — or the 
lack thereof — of these modernist ideals. 

The first of these devices, and the one which was perhaps the turning 
point, was that started by Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) and devel- 
oped by his disciples in what is called the al-Mandr Group. They empha- 
size that religion is composed of two distinct parts: usül (literally: 
"roots"), signifying essentials or fundamentals, and furü' (literally: 
"branches"), meaning derivatives, non-essentials or secondary points. 
The ustil we are not at liberty to change, but the furd' we may and 
indeed in some cases must alter. The ustil are confined to ‘agida, 
‘sbdda and akhläq: articles of oreed, rites of worship, and principles of 
ethics — such as belief in God, the Day of Judgment and the truth 
of Muhammad’s mission; the obligation to perform the five daily 
prayers, to fast during the month of Ramadan and the like; and the 
principles of justice, equality and welfare for all Muslims. The furü', 
however, include everything connected with mu'ámalàt, that is, dealings 
and exchanges among people in the various affairs of their mundane 
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life. So all the regulations which govern social relations and civil and 
commercial transactions, ‘such as property and slave ownership, bank 
interest receiving, inheritance, and even divorce and polygamy, are 
matters of non-essentials which we may change if, in the light of the 
changed circumstances of our age, the change is believed to be more 
conducive to our welfare and happiness. 

Once people started to'recover from the shock of this opinion many 
began to see it as eminently reasonable and found that it could be 
supported by several elements in the opinions of the classical jurists 
themselves. Here and in other matters which he courageously raised, 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s reformist views were aided by the considerable 
and fairly rapid renascence which Egypt and some other Muslim coun- 
tries witnessed in the latter decades of the 19th century and the earlier 
decades of the 20th. Like the European Renaissance, it first took the 
form of the discovery and revival of our ancient cultural glories. It 
was soon demonstrated that the rigidity and bigotry from which we 
were then suffering were nothing but the result of our crippling 
centuries of decadence. Before that, Muslim thought had enjoyed a 
long and fruitful epoch of freedom of discussion and variety of opinion, 
a freedom and a variety whose scope amazed our contemporary 
scholars when they rediscovered them, and even shocked and scandal- 
ized some of them. Ancient Muslim thinkers, to ensure their full 
freedom of discussion and protect themselves from persecution by 
bigots, inflamed mobs or: instigated rulers, had coined this admirable 
sentence: naqtl al-kufr laysa bi-kafír (“the transmitter of an infidel 
opinion is not himself an infidel”). If a similar principle had existed 
in Europe and America, it might have saved many writers and artists, 
novelists and dramatists, editors and publishers, from all sorts of 
punishment and persecution. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that there is hardly a point of 
jurisprudential consideration which was not subject to two or three 
or many more differing points of view. In this connection another 
important principle was rediscovered and reasserted: that this great 
difference of views is not something to regret or to try to suppress, 
but, on the contrary, is something to be welcomed and for which to 
be thankful, as it allowed a tremendous freedom of choice to suit the 
various tastes and inclinations of different groups and individuals. 
This principle was expressed in the words, skhitlafuhum rahma, meaning 
their difference — i.e., the difference among the a'fmma, the leaders 
of the schools of Muslim law — is & mercy. No wonder that some 
Western scholars have noted with approbation this unusual phenom- 
enon: that in Islam the Sunni tradition is really the most tolerant 
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and broad-minded, the most catholic, sharply contrasting with all the 
fanatical and extremist ‘sects.’ 

Further study and consideration revealed another significant fact: 
that this difference was not merely due to differences of personal 
choice and inclination among the individual jurists, but was to a 
large extent a more concrete response to different material and social 
conditions in their time and place. In one notable case, the views of 
al-Shafil underwent a big change when he left the nomadic or semi- 
nomadic environment of Syria and Iraq and came to settle in agri- 
cultural Egypt. That is why his school is to this day the dominant 
school in Egyptian villages, although the school officially followed 
by the Egyptian governmental institutions is that of Abi Hanifa, 
since it was the school of the former Turkish overlords. Hence, the 
claim was made that Islam is not a rigid, unchangeable, once-for-all 
system, but is one of dynamic change, capable of continual growth 
and adaptation to suit the ever-changing conditions and needs of 
mankind. 

Some bolder spirits went farther to note the change of legislation 
in the time of the Prophet, as recorded in the Qur’an itself. Many 
modernists also placed particular stress on Muhammad’s own tolerance 
and amenability to argument and readiness to change his opinion 
when a better one was made by one of his Companions, of which 
several characteristic anecdotes are related. Of especial importance 
to our present subject is the story of the fructification of the date 
palms. The Arabs were in the habit of taking the necessary part from 
a male tree and grafting it into the female tree. Muhammad thought 
that was mere superstition and a useless thing to do, so his followers 
dutifully desisted. In time, however, the palm trees went barren and 
bore no dates. When they went back and told Muhammad, he admitted 
— with what can only be described as remarkable integrity — that 
he was in error, told them to go back to their former practice, and 
uttered the momentous sentence, antium a'lam bi umür dunyakum 
(“you are more knowledgeable about your mundane affairs"). As can 
well be imagined, this saying has been seized by modern reformers. 
The reason for it is clear: if the Prophet, in full honesty and integrity, 
admitted that his own Companions knew better than he their mundane 
affairs, though those affairs were simple enough at that stage of 
Arab life in the early years of the 7th century A.D., what about the 
affairs of our much more complex and advanced life, our totally 
different life, in the 20th century ? 

From Muhammad the modernists went on to consider the great 
and very courageous changes introduced by ‘Umar, the second Caliph, 
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which changes they quoted and requoted, and some of which were 
contrary to specific injunctions in the Qur'àn itself. To give but one 
example: ‘Umar cancelled the share in public alms allotted by the 
Qur'àn (S. 9:60) to the mu’allafa qulibuhum, those Arab chieftains 
whom the Prophet was allowed to placate by gifts of money when 
the new Islamic state was not yet firmly established. When questioned 
about some of those innovations, ‘Umar answered simply that con- 
ditions had changed since the time of the Prophet — separated, let 
it be remembered, from the time of ‘Umar by a mere decade. The 
answer of the conservatives to this argument is that what was open 
for ‘Umar is not open for us, as they consider the Companions to have 
had a special merit and therefore a special right to introduce new 
regulations. This answer is not accepted by the modernists, who refuse 
to grant anybody after the Prophet a right to make unchallengeable 
ex-cathedra utterances, and who insist that ytthad — the right to 
form one’s own opinion about any matter of Muslim law — has always 
been and still is the right of every learned Muslim. This is what is 
‘meant by the term fath bab al-sjtshdd (“the reopening of the door of 
ijtih&d"). In making this \claim, the modernists were greatly helped by 
the fact that the distinction between religion and its official spokemen 
can be made much more easily in Islam than in several other religions. 
For Islam recognizes no priesthood ; la kahantit fs al-Islam (“no priest- 
hood in Islam”) is one of its important doctrines. A worshiper’s com- 
munion with his Lord God must be direct and personal and needs no 
intermediary, and no human being can claim any sacerdotal quality 
or power. This is also true for the 'ülam&', whose opinions can be 
questioned, argued with, refuted, differed from. However, human 
nature being what it is, some individuals or groups have made from 
time to time claims to infallibility, and much effort was expended 
to confound those attempts and to show how much they contradict 
the categorical teaching of Islam on the subject. 

Two other very significant principles of classical jurisprudence were 
reasserted and much used in modernist argument. One of them is the 
dictum, al-dartrat tubsh al-mahztirat (“necessities make allowable things 
that are forbidden”). For instance, in times of famine, Muslims may 
eat pig meat. The other is the well-nigh revolutionary principle that 
everything in the commands and prohibitions of Islam is conditional 
upon al-maslaha, that is, public interest or the common weal. It has 
often been claimed in modernist treatises that this postulate alone 
can by itself justify any change in jurisprudential opinion and juris- 
dictional decisions whenever it becomes manifest that it is in the 
public interest to enact such a change. The potentially far-reaching 
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effect of these two principles is obvious, were they only to be whole- 
heartedly adopted and consistently implemented. 

Moreover, many begin to emphasize anew that in the Qur'àn itself 
as well as in the Tradition Literature not all commands and prohibitions 
are of equal strength or obligation. Classical jurisprudence makes no 
fewer than five categories among all religious edicts: (1) fard, impera- 
tive, things that must be done, (2) mandüb, recommended, things 
that are praiseworthy and earn merit but the neglect thereof does not 
incur punishment, (3) mubah, permissible, things that are completely 
indifferent, that may be done or not done without entailing either 
approbation or reprehension, (4) makrüh, reprehensible, things that 
ought not to be done, but entail no punishment, only blame, if they 
are done, and, finally, (5) harám, forbidden, things which merit punish- 
ment if they are done. Once this important division was rediscovered 
and reasserted, it was relatively less difficult to ask that the ancient 
jurists’ classification of certain acts be reconsidered in the light of 
the changed conditions so as to move them from one category to 
another ; for instance, to move a man's right to divorce his wife without 
cause from the fourth to the fifth category. Even, the ‘absolute’ 
commandments and prohibitions falling in the first and fifth categories 
may be suspended in times of necessity, according to the principle 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 

It is undeniable that the modernists met at many places in many 
situations an extremely strong reaction against their attempts to 
enact the suggested reforms which — in their own opinion, at least — 
they were able to justify theoretically and theologically. However, 
one should also take note of the progressive steps by which official 
legislators and courts of Muslim law in Egypt have steadily moved 
during the last half century towards meeting the unavoidable demands 
of modern life. Formerly, they were bound on every point to follow 
the opinion of the Hanafi school. Not only that, but they were also 
bound to follow al-qawl al-rajsh, i.e., the predominant opinion, in that 
school. Their first step towards liberalization was that they considered 
they could in certain matters select one of the lesser opinions in the 
same school when it was more suited to modern conditions. Next, 
they progressed to follow the predominant opinion in any of the three 
other main schools, the Maliki, Shafi'i and Hanbali. From this it was 
not a difficult step to consider the suitability of certain lesser opinions 
in any of these major schools of orthodoxy. Then a significant move 
was made when they began to consider the opinions of the lesser and 
by now extinct schools within the Sunni tradition. But Egyptian 
jurists showed real courage when they went outside any of these 
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Sunni schools altogether and borrowed opinions from schools belonging 
to the Shi‘a and other ‘heretical’ schools, such as the Ibàdi school 
of the Khawarij sect. 

In all of these cases the reformers still felt bound to base their new 
judgment on some statement or action going back to some ancient 
jurist. Now one wonders how long it will take them officially to rec- 
ognize what many sober men realize already: that the opinions of all 
the ancient jurists, which were once thought by their followers to be 
unquestionable and unchangeable and virtually as sacrosanct as the 
Qur'àn itself, were but the fallible views of fallible human beings who 
could only do their best: within the limits of their times and circum- 
stances, intellectual, moral, social and material. Since all these have 
profoundly changed, those ancient views must be open to change. 
Consequently, we need not be at such pains to support our new opinion 
by something said by some ancient jurist; otherwise, we are not really 
exercising our right of ijtihad which we claim and which few ‘ulama’ 
at present deny us. While this argument now receives the theoretical 
acceptance of many among the conservatives themselves, it is when 
we come down to specific questions that the differences of opinion 
rise again: should we set any limits to the right of individual owner- 
ship and give the rest to public ownership? Should we abstain from 
banning a particular book on religious grounds although its views 
appear to be heretical? Should we restrict polygamy and divorce! 

This last issue may serve as an illustration of the difficulties with 
which reformists have still to contend and the arguments they use. 
I have selected it because in my opinion it is the real measuring rod 
of a nation’s genuine readiness to accept the required reform. Theoreti- 
cally, any conservative, will concede — indeed, he will proclaim it 
proudly — that Islam affirms for women as full a human stature as 
it grants men, that it gave women full rights as no other religion or 
code of law has done, etc. But, when it comes to asking these conserva- 
tives whether they then agree that a man’s right to have more than 
one wife and to divorce his wife should be restricted by law, their 
attitude may undergo a’ marked change. The best of them are ready 
to admit the great evil of these two institutions, but they want the 
use or the foregoing of the two rights still to be left to the conscience 
of every man, and not to be legally restricted. 

The reformists whom I have in mind are not fanatical extremists, 
who call for the total abolition of polygamy and divorce. They admit 
that there may be certain circumstances, social or individual, which 
necessitate polygamy or make it the lesser of two evils. They quite 
see the horror and cruel injustice of forbidding divorce to either 
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husband or wife on any ground whatever. But they ask that a man 
who wants to divorce his wife be required to bring a lawsuit before 
a judge and prove cause for being granted divorce — just as the wife 
who wants to obtain a divorce from her husband is now required to do. 
What are their arguments? 

First, they stress the moral of the Prophet’s well-known tradition, 
abghad al-halal Wa Allah al-talàq (“of all the things permitted, the 
most hateful to God is divorce’). This clearly places divorce in the 
fourth category, that of reprehensible things from which Muslims are 
strongly urged to abstain, and not in the middle category, that of 
things you may do or not do as you like, where most people think 
it belongs. 

Second, they make a careful study of the Qur’anic verses on the 
subject to prove that the right to divorce is not as open and unshackled 
as most Muslim men like to think. It is weighted by a requirement 
(S. 4:35) that attempts be made to bring peace between husband and 
wife, and only after the failure of these attempts could divorce take 
place. This requirement was never enacted by law, though it obviously 
belongs to the first category, imperatives that must be done. Also, 
the Qur’an asserts for divorced women certain rights which men have 
notoriously done their utmost to evade, forcing the women to bring 
lawsuits which may drag on for years and in the end achieve little 
or nothing for the unfortunate divorcées. 

Third, they dwell on the social and moral sides: the pernicious 
effects of unrestricted divorce; the great injustice and cruelty; the 
many tragedies that result to both women and children, who are often 
left without home or support; the sheer terror of the woman having 
the sword of divorce always hanging over her head, and the resultant 
psychological harm done to both women and children. All this goes 
to show that unrestricted divorce may be our society’s greatest social 
evil, the one that causes most disruption, and, more than any other 
single factor, the one that is responsible for that society’s harshness 
and misery. Many modernists dwell on this aspect, quoting statistics 
and citing actual case histories, because although most conservatives 
are now prepared to admit the evil of unrestricted divorce, some of 
them do it rather airily and facilely, not seeming to realize fully to 
what depths that evil infests and brutelizes our society. 

Fourth, while modernists admit that the classical jurists placed 
divorce in the fourth category — and left it therewith to the individual 
conscience of every man — they argue that our wi al-amr, “the 
managers of our affairs,” i.e., our governments, have now the right 
to step in and limit the right to divorce by legal enactment, given the 
abuse made of this right of individuals. 
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Fifth and finally, they aver that our governments are not only 
entitled to do so, but, quoting the great postulate of public interest, 
they are religiously bound to do so, in the light of all individual and 
social evils of unrestricted divorce, and in fulfillment of the undoubted 
ethical principles of Islam, the principles of justice, equality, and the 
welfare and happiness of all human beings. In a similar way modernists 
argue the related issue of polygamy, and a similar demand is made, 
namely, that & man who wants to take a second wife be required to 
prove his need in a court of law. 

What has been the actual result of this reformist campaign? The 
situation differs greatly from one Muslim country to another. In some, 
polygamy is banned altogether and not allowed on any ground; in 
others, a man has to prove need in a law court; in the majority, it is 
still unrestricted (i.e., within the established limits of no more than 
four wives). In some countries, divorce is not allowed except by a 
decree from a judge; in the majority, it, too, is still unrestricted. 
In this respect, I am ashamed to admit as an Egyptian that some other 
Muslim countries, which in most other respects are much behind us 
in cultural, economic and social progress, have gone far in advance 
of us in the interrelated problems of polygamy and divorce. However, 
in the late months of 1966 and the early months of 1967, a great debate 
was started in Egypt around the proposed new law of personal status 
or, as it was alternatively called, the Family Law. That draft law by 
no means met all the demands of the feminists, but it was certainly 
an improvement, as it proposed to abolish some of the worst abuses 
to which women in our country are subjected and to restore to them 
some of the rights of which they are deprived. As the debate progressed 
in newspapers and magazines, in clubs and societies, over radio and 
television, it became evident that the modernist side was gaining 
more and more ground. Also, there was little doubt where the sympathy 
of our government lay, a revolutionary and progressive government 
which had done much to encourage the participation of women in the 
political and industrial fields, a government which had shown con- 
siderable intrepidity in starting and keeping up its official campaign 
for birth control. But then the tragic war of June 1967 took place, 
and it put an end to that movement, the collapse of which, in my 
opinion, was one of the major disasters we suffered from that war. 

However, it is worth noting that in the months following our military 
defeat, an awareness has been growing of our own internal short- 
comings and errors, and an insistence upon the need for more radical 
internal reform. Many articles in our press have emphasized the fact 
that the causes of our defeat were not merely military weakness, 
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but deep-rooted cultural, moral and social diseases of which our 
military weakness was only the sum and the final expression. If this 
is more than just a passing mood, there is hope that the demand for 
full-scale internal reform will gather momentum and overcome the 
last bastions of reaction and that our revolutionary government 
shall give increasing support to its implementation. It seems appro- 
priate to end these reflections with this note of hope and prayer. 


Postsoripr — JULY 1974 


The hope expressed in the last paragraph was not fulfilled, and the 
call for radical reform went unheeded. The defeat of the Bix Day War 
appeared to be shattering; a general mood of despondency settled on 
the Arab spirit. A few brave writers persisted in their attempt to 
focus attention on the deep-rooted causes of that defeat, but it became 
increasingly manifest that what the Arab nation first needed was 
something else. It needed some action — albeit of a necessarily limited 
scope — to effect such a redress of the military balance as to offset 
the worst psychological results of the defeat and enable the Arabs to 
regain a measure of their self-confidence and dignity. 

That was achieved by the war of October 1973, and the resurgence 


` of Arab morale was immense. Quickly cashing in on the newfound 


confidence and optimism, the reformers redoubled their efforts and 
probed even more incisively into the causes of the Arab malaise, all 
the errors and follies that were committed. Now their painful self- 
criticism of the national defects could be listened to with more equanim- 
ity. They argued that the new great spirit of al-‘ubur (“the crossing") 
must not rest at the crossing of the Canal and the destruction of the 
Bar Lev Line. It must be so extended as to become a great and total 
crossing, from backwardness to progress, in all the political, social, 
intellectual and moral aspects of the national life. The concrete result 
of their renewed campaign, in Egypt, has been the new proposed 
amendments to the Law of Personal Status published in March 1974 
by Dr. ‘A’isha Ratib, the Minister of Social Affairs. 

Under these proposed amendments, a man cannot marry a second 
wife unless he obtains a judge’s permission, which will be granted 
only if he establishes a valid reason for the second marriage, such as 
the barrenness or incapacitating illness of the first wife; otherwise, 
he will be ordered to pay her a financial compensation. Likewise, 
a man cannot divorce his wife except in a law suit brought before a 
judge, and before the divorce license is issued all attempts must be 
made to implement the Qur’anic injunction to endeavor to make 
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peace between the quarreling husband and wife. Furthermore, a 
divorced wife will be paid maintenance, not for one single year as the 
classical jurists specify, but for one year for every five years of the 
marriage, to & maximum: of five years’ maintenance. Other reforms are 
proposed, such as those concerning the custody of the children and the 
cancellation of the iniquitous and pernicious bayt al-fd‘a (“house of 
obedience”), under which a wife who has deserted her husband is 
compelled by physical force (applied by the police) to return to the 
conjugal house she has fled. Instead, the deserter will lose her right 
to maintenance. (For a summary of the proposals, see al-Ahram, 
Cairo, March 3, 1974.) : 

These proposed changes do not meet all the wishes of the reformers, 
but they are a significant step forward, And they have met with the 
strong opposition of the supporters of the status quo, to an extent 
which has forced the Ministry to postpone their presentation to 
majlis al-sha‘b (“the People’s Council,” the present name of the 
Egyptian parliament). However, the postponement is only temporary, 
until the reformers have gained more public support in the debate 
now being waged in the press. We are assured that the authorities 
are solidly behind the proposed amendments and are determined to 
see them through. These assurances have been given by Dr. Ratib, 
a dedicated feminist; by'Dr. Ahmad Kamal Abü'l-Majd, the enlight- 
ened and progressive Minister of Youth (now Minister of Information) ; 
and, indeed, by President Sadat himself. So, it is on a note of renewed 
hope and prayer that I end this postscript. 


The American University in Cairo MongaMzD Ár-Nowarur 
Catro, Egypt i 


ISLAM AND AUTHORITY IN TRIBAL IRAN 
A COMPARATIVE COMMENT : 


One of the primary characteristics of Islam as a cultural system 
(a system of beliefs, values and ideals) is its lack of differentiation 
between sacred and secular authority.? Ideally, the authority hierarchy 
of an Islamic society is based upon a religious charter (ultimate sym- 
bolic basis) which is justified in practice by application of the Shari‘a 
in administration. In historical actuality, government in the Muslim 
world has more often been characterized by a split in governmental 
and religious authority. Religious figures and governmental adminis- 
trators came, through role differentiation, to be different people, 
engaged in distinct varieties of activity, with quite different kinds of 
resources at their disposal. The application of the Shari‘a came to be 
restricted to certain substantive areas or to be interpreted to conform 
with administrative exigencies and the realities of power. In spite of 
these developments contrary to the spirit of Islam, the religious 
charter of government was frequently maintained through Islam’s 
predisposition in favor of instituted authority.‘ 

The split between sacred and secular authority characterized not 
only the great Muslim empires and states, but also the more marginal 
groups of the Muslim world. The organization of tribal peoples fre- 
quently incorporated a differentiation between sacred and secular 
authority; this was true for both Arab * and non-Arab groups.* The 
interaction between sacred and secular authorities has been shown 


1 I would like to dedicate this paper to Mulla Rustam Shah Nawazl, who brought 
his powers to bear on my behalf when I was ill during the period of my field research 
in the northern region of Iranian Baluchistan (see note 20). 

2 David De Santillana, “Law and Society," in The Legacy of Islam, ed. by A. Guil- 
laume (London: Oxford University Press, 1931), pp. 295-299. 

3 Sir Hamilton Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West (London: Oxford 
University Presa, 1950), Chap. II. 

4 Ronald Cohen, "Power, Authority, and Personal Succeas in Islam and Bornu," 
in Political Anthropology, ed. by M. Swartz, V. Turner, and A. Tuden (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1968). 

5 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1049). 

6 I. M. Lewis, “Sufiam in Somaliland: A Study in Tribal Islam," 5.8.0.4.8., XVII 
(1955), 581-602; idem, “Dualism in Somali Notions of Power," Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, XCII, Pt. 1 (1963), 109-110; Ernest Gellner, Saintis of the 
Atlas (London: Weidenfeld, 1969). 
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to be a major element in the dynamics of local leadership in Islamic 
societies. | 

In a recent discussion of religion and society in Iran, Professor Brian 
Spooner haa provided a description of interaction between sacred and 
secular authority in Iranian Baluchistan. He has shown that in south- 
ern Baluchistan (those regions south of the Sarhad plateau), the 
importance of religious leaders has increased as that of traditional 
secular leaders has declined.* He argues that 


we are entitled to posit a general fall in the activity of secular 
leadership (i.e., chiefs) and a corresponding rise in the activity of 
formal religious leadership (mowlavis) and a relationship between 
the two.? 


The purpose of this paper is to contrast the situation in southern 
Baluchistan described by Spooner with the situation in the Sarhad of 
Iranian Baluchistan (the northern region) where the importance of 
religious leaders has increased at the same time as the authority of 
secular leadership has increased. The comparison, then, will be between 
the north, where increase in the authority of chiefs and of holy men 
is positively correlated, and the south, where they are negatively 
correlated. This comparison will draw attention to some of the dynamics 
of the relationship of Islam and authority in Iranian Baluchistan and 
will raise some general ‘questions about this relationship elsewhere 
in the Muslim world. 


SOUTHERN BALUOCHISTAN 


Traditional political leadership in southern Baluchistan is secular. 
An elite governing class, the hakomzat, consists of a number of inter- 
marrying dynastic families, each of which governs in its own local 
area. Although the Aakom are associated with centers of agriculture 
based upon ganat irrigation and frequently reside in forts located at 
these centers, they owe their power and position to their complementary 
relationships with the village agriculturalists and the tribal pastoralist- 
horticulturalist nomads of the mountains. Through a system of tribute, 
tax and service, they draw agricultural resources from the villagers 
and sanctioning power from the mountain nomads, thus balancing 


7 Brian Spooner, “Kuch U Baluch and Ichthyophagi,” Iran, II (1904). 

8 Brian Spooner, “Religion and Society Today: An Anthropological Perspective,” 
in Iran Faces the Seventies, ed. by E. Yar-Shater (New York: Praeger, 1971). 

° Ibid., p. 187. 
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patronage and force. This coordination of two differentiated popula- 
tions underlies the authority of the hakom, an authority which is 
often symbolically justified by reference to tribal origins and rights 
of conquest.10 

Islam is carried to the folk of southern Baluchistan by mowlavis and 
darvish.1! The mowlavt is a holy man who has for many years studied 
abroad in Qur’anic schools, He is respected by the Baluch as a represen- 
tative and explicator of The Religion: the status of mowlavi is equated 
with religious knowledge, and “the mowlavi does command respect 
simply in his capacity as mowwlavi.":3 It is true that the degree of 
influence of a particular mowlavi, his authority, depends upon his 
personal reputation and fame, and the variation of such between 
mowlavis is of course influenced by personal characteristics. None- 
theless, the mowlavi is the carrier of the formal religion, and his 
authority ultimately derives from this. The darvish, in contrast, is 
the representative of the informal religion. While the darvish claim 
adherence to Sufism as a basis for legitimation in the absence of any 
formal credentials, the influence of a particular darvish is heavily 
based upon personal characteristics, and thus his authority can be 
considered charismatic.!3 “The darvish relies more conspicuously on 
qualities of personality for the legitimacy of his status; the mowlavi 
relies on the formal religion that he teaches and represents.”’14 

During the Baluch Period, before the establishment of the Pax 
Tranica in 1928-1935, the hakom was the primary authority in the 
public life of southern Baluchistan. He stood at the head of a political 
hierarchy and had control of material resources and access to physical 
force. The mowlavi had access to neither and, furthermore, was of 
low class origin. The mowlavi could not challenge the authority of the 
hakom, except in the unlikely circumstances that the hakom was 
blatantly and publicly un-Muslim. 

After the integration of Baluchistan into Iran, the public authority 
of the hakom was undermined by a number of factors, mostly resulting 
from administrative measures of the National Government. Public 
security was provided by agents of the Government, and the hakom’s 
ability to use physical force was curtailed. Furthermore, collection of 


10 Brian Spooner, ‘Politics, Kinship, and Ecology in Southeast Persia," Ethnology, 
VIII (1969), 139-152; P. C. Salzman, “Adaptation and Political Organization in Iranian 
Baluchistan,” Ethnology, X, 4 (1971), 438-444. 

11 Spooner, in Iran Faces the Seventies, ed. by E. Yar-Shater. 

18 bid., p. 181. 

13 [bid., p. 188. 

14 Ibid., p. 182. 
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certain types of tribute, tax and service was forbidden, and other 
types became redundant'under the new circumstances. The power of 
the hakom having been reduced and replaced by effective centralized 
administration by the National Government, local secular authority 
declined, leaving something of a vacuum in local leadership.1* 

It seems that this vacuum has been filled by the mowlavis, who 
have increased in number and status, and whose functions have 
expanded. Religious schools are run by mowlavis, and these schools 
take on municipal functions in the absence of other local institutions. 
Various local practices, such as music-making and dancing, thought 
to be contrary to Islam, have declined in recent times. The increased 
authority of the mowlavis since the coming of the Government is 
recognized and explicitly stated by the Baluch, and accepted by 
them.18 

In addition to the decline of the hakom and the consequent authority 
vacuum, the increased contact with Persian Shi'a and the consequent 
raised Sunni consciousness among the Baluch has strengthened the 
position of the mowlavis. They stand not only as local figures of 
authority but as legitimate representatives and symbols of the dis- 
tinotiveness of local culture. 


Tag SARHAD OF BALUCHISTAN 


In northern Baluchistan, on the Sarhad plateau, the population 
during the Baluch period consisted primarily of nomadic tribesmen 
engaged in a multi-resource economy of pastoralism, date palm 
horticulture and predatory raiding.!? The secular leaders were tribal 
chiefs, sardars, who justified their positions by reference to descent 
in the chiefly line and by. effective leadership in raiding, warfare, and 
extra-tribal relations.1* Sacred leadership was not well developed: 
there were a small number of mullas who had a few years of training 
in religious schools abroad and who lived amongst the tribesmen. 
But attention to formal religion was minimal: the tribesmen say that 
they were too occupied with other matters during this time. Indepen- 


18 Ibid., p. 187. 

16 Ibid., pp. 186-187. 

1? P.C. Salzman, “Movement and Resource Extraction among Pastoral Nomads: 
The Case of the Shah Nawazi Baluch,” Anthropological Quarterly, XLIV, 3 (1971), 185- 


Nomadiem, od. by N. Dyson-Hudson and W. Irons (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972). 
18 Salzman, in Ethnology, X, 4 (1971). 
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dent evidence does suggest that raiding was a major activity and that 
tribal identity had a martial rather than religious orientation.1* 

Since pacification by the National Government in 1935, the influence 
of religions figures has increased substantially. Among the Shah 
Nawazi tribe, there are estimated to be at least several scores of 
mullas out of a population of a few thousands. All of the mullas have 
been trained for at least a few years in Sunni religious schools in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, or India. In the past decade, a religious school 
has been founded in tribal territory by a Baluchi mulla whose extensive 
training and knowledge has warranted the title of mowlavi. Ten boys 
reside at the school and a score or 80 each of boys and girls come to 
study on a daily basis. The promising boys are encouraged to continue 
their studies at more advanced schools outside of the tribal territory. 
The youngsters are taught by the Mowlavi and by & mulla who assiste 
him. 

The mullas, who by and large live among the tribesmen in herding 
camps and have tents and animals themselves, lead daily prayers in 
makeshift ‘mosques’ defined by outlines of stones laid in rows on the 
sand. They lead discussion of religious matters and explicate religious 
doctrine. When required (and sometimes when not required), they 
pronounce upon the advisability of various activities and measures. 
In addition, the mullas assist in cases of misfortune, such as human 
or animal sickness. Most rites of passage, such as marriage, necessitate 
the participation of a mulla. 

There are various religious occasions, when the tribesmen gather 
en masse, which are presided over by mullas. The major religious holy 
days are occasions of mass ceremonies. And there are a series of tablig, 
mass meetings for the propagation of the faith and refinement of 
religious knowledge. 

Various changes in traditional behavior are attributed by the 
tribesmen to the influence of the mullas: Funerals had been conducted 
like weddings, with animals slaughtered and music played, but the 
mullas forbid this, saying it was haram. Dancing at weddings has 
disappeared, and music is played less frequently. Increase in sacral 
activity, not specifically attributed to the mullas, is also noted by the 
tribesmen: More men pray, and prayer is more frequent and more 
regular. A few of the tribesmen are now able to go on the hajj to Mecca. 
Furthermore, there is more concern among the tribesmen about 


19 R. E. H. Dyer, Raiders of the Sarhad (London: Witherby, 1921). 
20 Field research was carried out in the Sarhad of Iranian Baluchistan during 1967- 
1908, with support from the National Science Foundation. 
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religion and religious duties. One way in which this is manifested is 
attention to activities that will bring sawab, blessings from God. 

It is clear that the influence of mullas among the tribes on the 
Sarhad has increased, and that sacral activities have increased, and 
that customary behavior deviating from religious norms as defined 
by the local holy’ men has declined. This increase in influence cannot 
be attributed to the decline of local secular authority, for, as will be 
described, the tribal chiefs, the sardars, have if anything gained power 
and authority during thé period that the authority of the mullas has 
increased. 

From the pacification' of the Sarhad in 1935,22 the role of sardar 
as raiding and war leader lost its significance. In its place developed 
a new role, partly as a result of Government policies functionally 
similar to indirect rule,,in which the sardar became a middleman 
between the Government and his tribe, representing the tribe to the 
authorities of the State, and receiving directives from the agencies 
of the State on behalf of his tribe.% 

The new role of middleman and the services that the sardar in that 
capacity could perform for his tribesmen provided to a degree a new 
functional basis of legitimation for the sardar’s secular authority to 
replace the now lost function of war leader. But, as a basis of legiti- 
mation, the role of middleman was not enough. Partly this is because 
the sardars came to be ‘more and more powerful as they came to 
control new resources that flowed into the tribes from the Government 
and to control channels of'communication with powerful State agencies. 
It seems that as power increases, the amount of legitimation required 
to transform it into authority also increases. In order to maintain 
credibility in the eyes of the tribesmen at the time that their power 
was increasing, the sardars needed additional sources of legitimation. 
It is here that the sardars have been able to draw upon Islam and 
religious authority to enhance their status and gain legitimacy for 
their leadership position. 

31 The tribeamen’s concern with religion is reflected in and supported by extensive 
use of a religious idiom in daily life. Frequent and serious use of words and phrases 
making reference to God is expected, accepted, and usual: insha Allah (God willing), 
Huda bakan (God, let it happen), Huda makan (God, don’t let it happen), Huda-i dast 
(the hand, i.e., act, of God), Alhamdulela (praise God), Huda zont (God knows), Huda 
bakshid (God excuse you), Huda-$ ap (water of God, i.e., rain water), ba Huda (by God), 
sha Huda torsam (I am afraid of God), agar Huda kesmat bakan (if God makes it my fate), 
Huda don (God will give), Y-Allah- Y-Allah (God, God), Huda toter (God is greater). 

*3 Hassan Arfa, Under Five Shahs (London: Murray, 1964). 

23 P.C. Salzman, "Continuity and Change in Baluchi Tribal Leadership," Inter- 
national Journal of Middle Hast Studies, IV, 4 (1973), 428-439. 
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The Sardar of the Shah Nawazi tribe, for example, has gained 
religious prestige by becoming an exemplary Muslim, as have other 
members of the chiefly family. The Sardar and other members of the 
chiefly family meticulously observe the duties of orthodoxy, including 
the regular daily prayer sequence, Friday prayer, holy day ceremonial 
activities, and fasting during Ramadan. Their resources allow them 
to do more than this, and thus raise them above the level of the ordinary 
tribesmen: Various ceremonial activities, such as feasts, are sponsored 
by the members of the chiefly family during the major holy days. 
The work of the mullas is financially supported by the members of 
the chiefly family to a degree that is not within the capacity of ordinary 
tribesmen. For example, the only religious school of the tribe, which 
has been mentioned earlier, is located at the winter headquarters of 
the Sardar, and is supported by him. The Mowlavi is a member of 
the Sardar’s retinue. Perhaps the sacral act that sets the Sardar off 
most clearly from the mass of tribesmen is the hajj to Mecca. The 
great expense of travel puts the fulfillment of this obligation beyond 
the reach of most tribesmen, but the Sardar and other members of 
the chiefly family have been able to draw upon their resources for 
this purpose, and benefit from the special prestige of the hajji. The 
Sardar, upon his return from the hajj, took the title of hajji, grew the 
symbolic full beard and was greeted with increased deference from 
his tribesmen. 

In the Sarhad, then, pacification and integration into Iran has 
been followed by increased concern with religion on the part of the 
tribesmen, by increased status and influence for religious authorities, 
the mullas, and by increased power and authority of secular leaders, 
the sardars. Increased concern with religion and the greater authority 
of religious figures seems to be a result of several interrelated factors. 
First, the local cultural focus upon martial goals and skills became 
obsolete with pacification. This general cultural vacuum was filled 
for the ordinary tribesmen by a shift of goal-orientation and identity 
toward religion. To be a Baluch tribesman no longer entailed being a 
warrior and a raider; to be a Baluch came to entail being a good 
Muslim gaining greater and greater amounts of sawab. The importance 
of the mulla increased with this shift. Second, Sunni Islam distinguished 
the particular culture of the Baluch tribesmen from that of the politi- 
cally victorious Persians, and it thus became a core symbol around 
which the tribesmen could rally, as it were, in defense of their culture 
and identity. Third, the traditionally secular authorities, the sardars, 
having lost their traditional bases of legitimacy, drew on religion as 
a new base of legitimacy, and in doing so, gave support to the increasing 
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concern for religion and to the developing activities and rising prestige 
of the mullas. 


COMPARISON 


In southern Baluchistan, sacred authority figures took the place 
of declining local secular authority figures. In northern Baluchistan, 
both the traditional secular leaders and the religious leaders increased 
in influence. In both places, the decline of traditional concerns con- 
sequent upon pacification (although the evidence for southern Baluch- 
istan is not clear here) probably played an important part in general 
increase of attention to religion. In both places, Sunni Islam became 
a cultural rallying point for a local culture on the defense. In both 
places, these factors contributed to the increased authority of religious 
leaders. l 

In the south, the decline of the hakom left a vacuum in local leader- 
ship that was filled by the religious authorities. In the north, the 
decline of secular bases of legitimation led to a shift on the part of 
the traditional secular leaders, the sardars, toward sacred bases of 
legitimation. Thus, the rise in religious authority is not a result of 
a vacuum left by the decline of chiefs, per se, but rather is a result 
of the vacuum left by the decline of traditional secular bases of author- 
ity. In both cases, religious authority gained increasing importance 
because secular bases of legitimation for local authority (although not 
necessarily power) declined. 


Discussion 


The undermining of local secular authority as a result of political 
integration at supra-local levels is not a phenomenon unique to Ba- 
luchistan. On the contrary, this is a process characteristic of areas 
in which ‘modernization’ and ‘political development’ are taking place. 
Likewise, the response of the Baluch, a redirection toward religion 
and sacred authority, is not unusual. 

A well-documented case, from an urban area in a part of the Muslim 
world far distant from Baluchistan, shows impressive parallels.** The 
Hausa community in Ibadan, Nigeria, having had their secular political 
authority structure undermined by changes in the wider political 


24 Abner Cohen, Custom and Politics in Urban Africa (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Prees, 1969). . 
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environment, reoriented their culture toward & religious focus and 
provided local leadership with sacred bases of legitimation: 


The 1950's brought about two major processes of change into the 
social organization of [the Hausa community in Ibadan], one 
political and the other religious. The first came when the collapse 
of Indirect Rule began to undermine the political autonomy of 
[that community] The second came with the dramatio and 
massive adoption by the Hausa of the Tijaniyya mystical order. 
On the surface, the two processes seem to have been independent 
of one another, but in fact they were closely interconnected. 
Within a short period after adopting the Tijaniyya, the Hausa 
in effect transformed their community from a tribal polity to 
a ritual community. In the process, their formal political organi- 
zation, which was undermined by the rise of Nigerian nationalism, 
became informally articulated in terms of religious ideologies, 
symbols, myths, attitudes, loyalties, ceremonial, and power 
structure.% 


A number of social mechanisms of legitimation were used in this new 
religiously-based system, but one of the most important was the hajj: 


Thus the pilgrimmage to Mecca by the Chief, the landlords, 
and the leading malams [i.e., holy men], was in many respects 
the rite of passage of these men into new roles in a new polity. 
Today when the Chief wants to deliberate over an issue he simply 
tells his messenger: ‘Call the Hajjis', i.e., the leading landlords 
and the leading malams. In ordinary conversations between 
people in the Quarter these ‘Big Men’ are often referred to as 
‘the Hajjis’.* 


The traditional secular leaders of this Hausa community lost power 
and some of their ability to sanction as a result of changes in the 
larger society. (To what extent this power had been legitimate and 
the leaders had had authority is not quite clear from the account.) 
In order to maintain their status, the traditional secular leaders 
invoked a new concern with religion in order to provide a sacred basis 
for legitimation of their position. Here the loss of power (and either 
the loss of legitimation or initial lack of legitimation) left a vacuum 


35 Ibid., p. 141. 
% Ibid., p. 171. 
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on the seoular level that was filled by reorientation toward religion 
and sacred authority. | 

During this process, holy men, the malams, became very important 
in the Hausa social order and authority structure. And they did so in 
conjunction with the traditional secular leaders, rather than by 
replacing them. This case is thus more like that of northern Baluchistan 
than that of southern Baluchistan. But as with both of those cases, 
the underlying factor was'the need for bases of legitimation of author- 
ity, and the result followed from the inaccessibility of secular bases 
and the availability of s&cred bases of legitimation. 

While there are not a great many similar studies, thereby making it 
difficult to determine the extent of the phenomena described here, 
some indices can be takén as suggestive. If the hajj can play such 
a part in local authority systems as is described here for two cases, 
then perhaps the fact that there were 44,061 hajjis from Nigeria in 
1972 indicates that the processes of sacralization of local authority 
systems might be fairly widespread in the Muslim world." Further 
investigation is surely warranted. 

To what extent can the processes of saoralization of authority 
structures described here,for local groups provide insights for under- 
standing the relationship! between Islam and authority in the supra- 
local systems of the Muslim world? Is there any parallel between 
these shifts of orientation within structures, as described here, and 
the different ideologies of stable authority structures and the revivalist 
social movements that have challenged them from time to time 
throughout the history of Islam ? What do these contemporary pro- 
cesses of sacralization indicate about the hypothesized inevitable 
forces of secularization ? 28 
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ISLAMIC SOCIALISM: AN IDEOLOGICAL TREND 
IN PAKISTAN IN THE 1960s 


Ideological debates involving the socio-political implications of 
religion have characterized the short history of Pakistan ever since its 
creation in 1947. In the 1950s, as the new nation struggled to formulate 
a constitution to run its government and define its values, the question 
of what characterized an Islamic state became the focus of the lengthy 
ideological controversy. In the late 1960s we witnessed another political 
issue that soon assumed the form of a national debate involving once 
again the social implications of Islam. The question this time was 
which economic system can best help achieve distributive justice and 
economic progress in Pakistan, and how does such a system stand in 
relation to the demands of Islam? Although as early as 1948 Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah and the Prime Minister Liaqat Ali Khan vaguely 
spoke of Islamic socialism, economics was by no means a public or 
ideological issue. But soon after June 1965, when a member of the 
National Assembly ! proposed nationalization of major industries in 
accordance with socialist principles which he thought were consistent 
with Islam, an unceasing discussion, often heated, and arguments, 
sometimes leading to violence, began to occupy newspaper columns, 
magazine pages, and public forums. 

We propose to introduce here some stands which the urban educated 
Muslims in undivided Pakistan recently took on these economic and 
Islamic issues and to assess the popularity of each of these stands 
among the ‘ulama’ and some middle-class professionals. Next, we 
would like to discuss briefly some major conceptual formulations of 
the most recent of these stands, namely, Islamic socialism, and finally, 
to suggest some intellectual and social developments which are likely 
to explain the recent appeal of the socialist ideas among the urban 
middle class, on the one hand, and the 'ulamà"s opposition to such 
ideas, on the other. ] 

Since this paper mainly deals with pre-divided Pakistan, the nomen- 
clatures of its two former provinces, West Pakistan (for post-divided 
Pakistan) and East Pakistan (for contemporary Bangladesh), have 
been used throughout. The data used comes partly from & survey 


1 Shah Arziz-ur Rahman speaking in the National Assembly on June 24, 1965. See 
Pakistan Timss, Lahore, June 25, 1965. 
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which we took between January and July 1969 in Karachi, Lahore, 
and Dacca, and partly from ideological tracts and magazine articles 
written by the supporters of socialistic interpretations of Islam. The 
survey consisted of personal interviews with a sample of 163 persons 
drawn at random from university teachers (46), lawyers (45), journal- 
ists (48), and ‘ulamā’ (29) in the above mentioned cities. 


I 


During the interviews, we asked respondents to describe the main 
features of the economic system they held desirable for Pakistan, and 
we particularly solicited their answer on three points: first, the desirabil- 
ity of the institution of! private property and the extent to which 
nationalization was advisable; second, the scope of public and private 
enterprise; and third, society’s collective responsibility for providing 
the basic needs of the poor. 

By combining and collating the responses to these questions, which 
have been recorded in the Appendix, the economic arrangements 
which the respondents held desirable were classified to achieve three 
familiar categories, namely, a free economy, a mixed economy, and a 
socialistic economy. Since these terms do not have precise definitions 
which may be acceptable to all, it seems desirable that we spell out 
our own criteria for classification: (1) We have designated as “in favor 
of a socialistic economy” all those who declared themselves to be in 
favor of nationalization of the major sources of production and who 
wanted distribution of wealth on the basis of need along with merit. 
(2) Among the supporters of a free economy we have included those 
who held that the individual's right to all kinds of property was 
inviolable and who would allow no nationalization and no arrangement 
for social insurance, except private charity. (3) And we have counted 
as supporters of a mixed economy all those who, though against 
forceful or large-scale nationalization, would like the government 
to participate in some sectors of the national economy and who were 
in favor of establishing a social security system scheme to meet the 
needs of the poor. 

Judged from these criteria, a large majority of the ‘ulama’ both in 
East and West Pakistan (91.7% and 70.6% respectively) opted for 
a free economy allowing only & minimal participation of the state 
in economic enterprise and almost no governmental responsibility 
for providing the basic necessities of its citizens, except what might 
be accomplished through the institutionalized charity of zakat. How- 
ever, about one-third (29.4%) of the ‘ulama’ in West Pakistan would 
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like to have a mixed economy with the state taking responsibility 
for some kind of social security scheme. None favored a socialistic 
economy. 

The last-mentioned finding of our survey is corroborated by the 
statements which a number of the 'ulamà' made during the 1970 
campaign for national elections in Pakistan. In the course of that 
campaign, about two hundred and thirty ‘ulama’ belonging to both 
the Sunni and the Shia and from both East and West Pakistan 
subscribed to a fatwa (formal declaration of Islamic propriety or 
impropriety of an act) denouncing socialism as kufr (anti-Islam).* 
Inter alia, the fatwa contends that socialism is un-Islamic because 
abolishing private property would render half of the Qur'àn useless; 
that the political parties which claim that holding private property 
is an unjust practice and which regard the violent dispossession of 
the rightful owners from their wealth as permissible are rebels against 
the Qur'àn and the sunna; that those who hold such convictions are 
not Muslims even though they recite the kalima (formal testimony of 
God's unity and Muhammad’s prophethood) and say their prayers; 
that sharing the activities of such political parties amounts to helping 
the destruction of Islam ; and that voting for them, or aiding them 
financially is, therefore, kufr and hardm (religiously forbidden). 

Among the professionals, on the contrary, our survey found a large 
majority inclined either toward a socialistic or a mixed economy. 
Indeed, less than 7% East Pakistani professionals declared themselves 
to be in favor of a free economy while more than half (55.9%) desired 
a socialistic economy and another 37% opted for a mixed economy. 
In West Pakistan we found socialism less popular with these categories 
of professionals than in Hast Pakistan. There, only about one-fifth 
(1995) wanted a socialistic system. However, when we include with 
them another two-fifths (39.7%) who desired a mixed economy, they 
add up to a significant majority (68.7%) that was against the free 

‘economy (see Table 1). 


In order to determine how our respondents — the ‘ulama’ as well 
as the professionals — understand the economic demands of Islam 
vis-à-vis the economic arrangements that they themselves hold desir- 
able, we also asked them to outline Islam's economic system. Ás 
could be expected, 100% of the '"ulam&' described Islam's economic 


3 Socialism Kufr Hay: Akabir ‘Ulam? ki Muitifiga Faysla (Karachi, Pakistan: 
Nazim Da‘wat al-Hagq, [1970]). 
3 Ibid., pp. 5-8. 
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Table 1 


Socio-Cultural Classes in Pakistan, by 
the Type of Economio Order That They Hold Desirable 





Type of Economic Order Desired 

Oategory of Row 

Respondents Free | Mixed Socialist Total 
"Ulamà': Ho: 1 0 12 
East Pakistan 91.7%! 8.8% 0.0% 7.096 
*Ulam&": 12 5 0 17 
West Pakistan 70.6% 29.495 0.0% 11.8% 
Middle class 
Professionals: 4 22 83 69 
East Pakistan 6.8%) 87.3% 55.9% 39.1% 
Middle class 
Professionals: 20 25 12 63 
West Pakistan 41.3% 39.7% 19.0% 41.7% 
Total: Number 63, 58 45 151 

Percent 35.1% 35.1% 29.8% 100% 


system in terms that ae identical with what they personally held 
desirable. Similarly 80% of the professionals in West Pakistan and 
47% in East Pakistan saw the economic order they preferred as either 
required by Islam or implied by its general moral teachings. The 
rest either rejected Islam’s economic demands or recognized none — a 
position we may conveniently describe as secularist (see Table 2 for 
details). This obviously reveals a greater preoccupation of the West 
Pakistani middle class professionals with the socio-political demands 
of Islam than that of their counterparts in East Pakistan, who, as a 
whole, reflected a rather secular orientation toward public issues. 


Among the supporters of socialistic interpretations of Islam some 
identify their stand as “Islamic socialism.” Others, though they hold 
similar views, would give it a different name, e.g., nizam-t-rabiibtyyat 
(i.e., divine or providential system) or musawát--M uhammads (Islamic 
equality) Nonetheless, we have ignored such differences in nomen- 
clature due to the substantive similarity of their viewpoints. Con- 
versely, we have counted among the supporters of free or mixed 
economy all those who would claim the title Islamic socialism for 
their stand but would describe it in terms which amount only to a 
free or mixed economy. In response to the question: “Do you believe 
in Islamic socialism 1" of those who claimed to believe in it (ca. 34% 
of all the professionals) only 58% described the economic system they 
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Table 2 


Socio-Cultural Olasses in Pakistan, by 
Respondent's Own Description of the Islamic Oharacter of the 
Economic Order He Holds Desirable 


The Stated Islamio Character of the Desirable Economic Order 
Oategory of Implied by Not Against Islamis Against I Don’t Row 
Respondents Islamic General Islamic Islam Impractical Islam Know Total 





Teachings 

"Ulam&': 29 0 0 0 0 0 29 
East Pakistan 
and 
West Pakistan 100% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 19.2% 
Middle class 
Professionals: 15 12 7 2 16 3 58 
East Pakistan 25.9% 20.7% 12.1% 3.4% 27.6% 10.395 88.4% 
Middle class 
Professionals: 46 5 6 0 3 4 64 
Weat Pakistan 71.9% 7.8% 9.4% 0.0% 4.7% 6.8% 42.4% 
Column Total: 

Number 90 17 13 2 19 10 151 

Percent 59.6% 11.8% 8.6% 1.8% 12.6% 6.6% 100% 


desired in terms which indeed amounted to socialism, while the descrip- 
tion of 35% amounted to mixed economy, and of 12% to free economy. 

The proportion of those who described Islam’s economy in socialistic 
terms was not large. They constituted only about 13% of the total 
sample of professionals. Even among the socialists they formed a 
minority of about one-third in each of the two former provinces of 
Pakistan. By and large, the understanding that Islam does not seek 
& socialistic economy seems to be still widely accepted. This is evident 
from the fact that 100% of those in each province who favored free 
economy also described Islam’s economic system in identical terms, 
but that even the majority of the socialists in Pakistan either considered 
Islam’s politico-economic arrangements as reactionary and pro- 
capitalist, or they simply refused to desctibe Islam’s economic system 
— obviously considering it of little socialistic value. All of those who 
favor a mixed economy, too, described Islam in non-socialistic terms; 
they described Islam’s economic order in terms that amounted either 
to mixed economy or free economy. 

Yet, the socialist understanding of Islam among the middle class 
professionals merits attention for two reasons: one, the seriousness 
with which supporters and opponents of socialistic interpretation of 
Islam have engaged each other in arguments, and two, despite the 
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relative minority of those who describe Islam as socialistic, their 
proportion still seems to! represent a considerable increase over the 
past years and, therefore, constitutes a new development. 


H 


Basio to the thinking of all those who favor a socialist interpretation 
of Islam is their liberal-fundamentalist approach to religion. By and 
large they reject as deviation from the right Islamic principles that 
portion of the traditional Islamic law which recognizes the institution 
of private property and free enterprise. Real Islam, they claim, re- 
quires a socialist order.‘ In support of this claim they point to a number 
of Qur’anic verses which they believe have a socialistic content. 
Below follows a few major examples of their reasoning: 

(1) Some Islamic socialists quote the Qur'anic verse: “man is entitled 
only to what is due to his effort" (B. 53:39). This means, they claim, 
that like modern socialist theories, Islam too holds labor to be the 
sole value in economic production and concedes to invested capital 
no share in profits. All those laws and practices which allow any 
such share violate this principle and are therefore un-Islamic. For 
the same reason the system of private enterprise is also un-Islamic, 
as its very foundation is the permissibility of the capitalist’s share. 
But socialism, through its denial of private property and private 
enterprise, helps enforce'the above mentioned Qur’anic dictum. Thus, 
Islam demands a socialist economy.* 

Islamic socialists find further support for this view in Islam's 
disapproval of usury. The traditional ‘ulama’ themselves uphold such 
disapproval. But the Islamio socialist, picking the thread where the 
"ulamà' leave it, argues that the very reason why Islam forbids interest 
is because it is a concession to capital and not a reward for labor. 
The profit derived from a commercial or industrial enterprise, he adds, 
is also in reality & premium on the invested capital and is, therefore, 
in no way different from interest." The implication of Islam’s denial 
of interest is thus obvious: the institution of private entrepreneurship 


4 Muhammad Hanif Ramey, “Islami Socialism,” Nugrat (special issue on Islamio 
socialism), Lahore, October 1966, p. 3. 

5 Muhammad Ismail Azad, ‘Islami Socialism awr A. K. Stimar,” Nusrat, March 8, 
1970, p. 18. : 

6 Ramey, Nusrat, October 1966, p. 9. 

7 Ibid., p. 8; also: Fagir M. Bugti, "Isl&m kä Ma‘ashi Niz&m," Nusrat, October 1966, 
pp. 135-136. 
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is as harmful and un-Islamic as is the practice of lending money for 
interest. 

(2) Another Qur'anic verse which the Islamic socialists see as clearly 
pointing in the direction of a socialist economy is: “the land belongs 
to God" (8. 7:128). From this, some Islamic socialists argue that if the 
land belongs to God, none can own it; thus the question of its private 
ownership simply does not arise. At the same time the Qur'&n further 
tells us, they say, that God has produced the earth for the livelihood 
of all humanity. Thus, men, though they cannot own land and its 
resources, can still use it. But even this limited right is not a private 
right of an individual but the collective right of humanity at large, 
and it is subject to the condition of the equal use and enjoyment by all 
men. It follows that no individual or group may be allowed to monop- 
olize the resources of the earth and thereby deny anyone his equal 
right to use them. Since capitalism inevitably results in such a denial, 
it may not be allowed. Only the government, acting as the representa- 
tive of the entire society, can rightfully regulate the use of land for 
the benefit of all.* 

(3) Along with this legalistic approach, some Islamic socialists 
emphasize the general moral concern of Islam. It is said, for example, 
that as a comprehensive religious and moral system, it is Islam’s 
mission to eradicate all injustices and cruelties from society. Since the 
preservation of a system of private property and enterprise is indeed 
leading to social injustices that are morally intolerable to Islam, 
capitalism should not be allowed to govern social relations. Some 
of those who take this approach see Islam basically as a socio-economic 
movement. Among them is Muhammad Sarwar. Finding support in 
the ideas of Shah Waliallah (d. 1762), Sarwar views the role of Mu- 
hammad essentially as that of a revolutionary leader. The Prophet’s 
immediate mission, he says, was to put an end to the capitalist exploi- 
tation of the Qurayshi merchants on the one hand, and to disestablish 
the corrupt royalty and bureaucracy of Byzantium and Persia on the 
other. Muhammad and other prophets of God, he observes, differed 
from the leaders of secular social revolutions only in one important 
respect: they made greater allowance for human nature and hence 
the system they established survived longer than those established 
by the leaders of secular social revolutions.1° Nonetheless, the major 


8 C£, Ramey, Nusrat, October 1966, p. 1; Bugti, Nusrat, October 1968, pp. 131-132. 

® Siddiqi, ‘Islami Socialism,” Ohaidn, Lahore, September 12, 1966; reprinted in 
Nusrat, October 1966, p. 77. 

10 Muhammad Sarwar, “Shih Waliallah awr Islami Socialism,” Nusrat, October 
1966, pp. 166-170. 
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goals and methods of both kinds of leaders are the same, namely, 
establishment of socio-economic justice and declaration of war against 
the unrepenting oppressors and exploiters of the helpless and the poor. 

(4) A less popular and somewhat eccentric theory of Islamic socialism 
gives new meaning to Islamic eschatology. Traditionally, Muslim 
theologians have taken heaven and hell to be metaphysical abodes 
to which men are destined in the life after death. But Ghulam Ahmad 
Perwez and Faqir Muhammad Bugti, without totally rejecting those 
connotations, understand these terms to imply mainly two types of 
human society in this life. They claim that according to the Qur'àn, 
hell (jahannam) is that society in which men, dominated by its evil 
socio-economic system, struggle to accumulate wealth. Men in such 
a society thus become the victims of their own mutual competition 
and enmity, whose fire eventually consumes them. The extreme pain 
and anxiety that are associated with the traditional Islamic concept 
of hell are seen by Parwez and Bugti as the result of social confliot 
and class war in this type of society.1! They define heaven as a society 
free from distinctions of social classes, and characterized by justice, 
peace, and cooperation.is 

Social conflict and class war are seen in their turn as the work of 
Satan — another term to which Parwez and Bugti give non-traditional 
meaning. They define shits (1.e., Satan) as that human impulse which 
induces man to use his mental faculties in contravention of the divine 
laws.18 This impulse pushes man to seek wealth and power, and this 
leads him toward mutual conflict.1¢ Both Parwez and Bugti find 
support for this view in the Qur’anic story of the fall of man, which 
they interpret allegorically. They take the “forbidden tree” to be a 
symbol of wealth, on the grounds that it was an object of utility. 
They further argue that the tree was “forbidden” because in its 
acquisition lay a potential source of conflict. For Parwez and Bugti, 
therefore, the fundamental social message of the Qur'&n is that owner- 
ship is the source of social conflict and hence ought to be avoided, or 
else life would be like hell. 

Conversely, a heavenly society — the one characterized by peace 
and comfort and by cooperation instead of social conflict — is estab- 
lished when a socialist economy is practiced, when the government, 
instead of individuals, owns and manages the property. In such a 


3i Ghulam Ahmad Parwez, Islam: A Challenge to Religion (Lahore: Idara-e-Tulu-e- 
Islam, 1968), pp. 28-29; also, Bugti, Nugrat, October 1968, p. 149. 

13 Bugti, Nusrat, October 1906, p. 142. 

13 Parwez, Islam, p. 35. 

14 Bugti, Nusrat, October 1966, p. 182. 
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heavenly society individuals work and toil not for themselves but 
for the society, receiving only their assigned shares from the govern- 
ment.15 In support of their suggestions for a centralized socialistic 
economy, Parwez and Bugti quote another Quranic verse: “Allah 
has bought the lives and belongings of the Muslims in return for 
paradise" (S. 9:111). They claim that here Allāh means the government; 
and paradise, of course, is the ideal society where peace and justice 
reign. They interpret this verse to be an exhortation to the believers 
to surrender all of their possessions and commit their lives to the 
society at large for the sake of peace and justice. The government of 
the society, in its capacity as God, i.e., representative of the society, 
must then collect the fruits of everyone's labor in the central treasury, 
and from it meet the needs of all, irrespective of their contributions.!* 
Parwez and Bugti thus confirm the socialist principle: "from each 
according to his capacity and to each according to his needs"; and 
in the process they almost deify the government. But, preference for 
a dominant dictatorial government is not typical of Islamic socialists. 
Indeed, the majority of those of our survey who believe in Islamic 
socialism indicated a desire for a democratic government. 

Most supporters of Islamic socialism hold it to be basically different 
from communism. Only one of the respondents in our survey (3.2% 
of those who profess it) understood Islamic socialism to be similar 
to any non-Islamic socialism. Emphasizing the differences between 
Islamic socialism and communism, almost all of the rest claimed 
that Islamic socialism is theistic and/or that its concern for social 
justice originates from spiritual values rather than from the self- 
interest of the economically deprived class. Only one distinguished 
Islamic socialism from non-Islamic socialism in terms of the former’s 
allowing greater freedom to private economic effort. And another 
distinguished it as allowing greater civic liberties than the latter. 

In their writings, too, the Islamic socialists profess a clear distinction 
between Islam and communism. Here, again, their most emphasized 
difference is the religio-moral foundation of Islam. Not only do many 
of them reject dialectical materialism, they also hold, after the late 
philosopher-poet, Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), that “the highest 
socialist objectives can be realized only through Islam’s spiritual and 
moral principles,” and that the communist world view is incapable 
of supporting the heavy burden of a socialist economy.1? Some further 
claim that because of this lack of spiritual foundation, communist 

15 Ibid., pp. 142, 145. 

. 5 Ibid., p. 145. 

17 CE, Ghulam Dastgir Raahid, sldmi IsMrübiyyat (Lahore: al-Bay&n, n.d.), p. 8. 
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societies are not free from social stratification and race prejudice and 
are still wanting in international humanism.!* 

None of our respondents indicated any difference between Islamio 
and non-Islamic socialisms with regard to the strategy for achieving 
a socialist society. In their writings, however, some Islamic socialists 
do discuss this issue, taking significantly different stands. Many, 
perhaps & majority, take for granted a democratic, evolutionary 
approach as essential to the kind of socialism that Islam proposes.1* 
Others would grant the use of violence against the capitalists to 
achieve a socialist society, but only after peaceful means have failed. 
Ghulam Dastgir Rashid, for example, says that in hopeless circum- 
stances the suffering poor of a society are entitled to exercise physical 
force to bring about a social revolution. However, in his view, such 
circumstances would exist only when three conditions obtain: when 
the basic needs of the poor — food, shelter, medical care, and education 
— go unfulfilled, when the rich do not voluntarily meet their social 
obligations toward the suffering poor, and when the government does 
not employ the sanction of the state to force them to contribute their 
share — in the form of taxes, etc. — to the welfare of the poor.” 

Such, in brief, is the thinking of those who feel an Islamic compulsion 
toward a socialist order. Not all of those who share a more or less 
socialistic interpretation of Islam, though, accept the validity of the 
term ‘Islamic socialism.” Those who reject this term claim that the 
word “socialism” is too closely associated with the dialectical material- 
ism of Marx and, therefore, a description of Islam’s collective economy 
as “socialist”? would subject it to non-Islamic impulses of a materialistic 
world view.*! Indeed, some of the opponents of Islamic socialism claim 
that the term is already being shrewdly exploited by those who pay 
no more than lip service'to Islam to sugarcoat a communist ideology. 
Whatever the extent of truth in this allegation, it would ‘be difficult 
to assess the number of such pseudo-Islamic socialists or the extent 
of their influence on those whose Islamic motivation is genuine. 


18 Shaykh Iftikhar Ahmad, “Talim, Sarmayad&ri, y& Socialism,” Nusrat, October 
1060, pp. 212-213. : 

19 E.g., Muhammad Uthman Siddiqi, ""Islàmi Socialism,” a lecture delivered at the 
Pakistan Council, Rawalpindi, on September 24, 1960; published in Nusrat, sbid., p. 104; 
also, Parwez, Islam, p. 241. : 







20 Of, Rashid, Islami Ishtrakiyyat, pp. 7-8. CEN 
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As we noted at the beginning of this paper, the attraction of the 
Indo-Pakistani Muslims to socialism is by no means new. Indeed 
since the 1920s there have been those who saw Islam as genuinely 
socialistic 3? and those who accepted the socialist label without accept- 
ing its content.** But, whereas before 1960 the former of these trends 
seems to have been limited to very small circles, since then it came 
to attract a significant number of the members of the new middle 
class. We have already described the results of our survey which 
indicated a considerable degree of appeal of socialist and mixed 
economies in 1969. 

One probable factor which can explain this attraction is the relative 
increase in popularity of socialistic ideas in Western Europe and 
particularly in Britain in the early sixties, which had its resonance in 
Pakistan. The popular Western ideas, it seems, influence the thinking 
of the Western educated Muslims in Pakistan in two ways. Those who 
are inclined towards a secularist interpretation of Islam readily accept 
and own the major socio-political ideas that may be current in the 
Western countries, provided such ideas claim to have a universal 
validity and involve nothing that may be derogatory to the self- 
respect of either their Muslim or national identity. But even those 
who see Islam as a complete code of life are influenced by the ideo- 
logical tides enough to anxiously look for, and find, a similar message 
in Islam. 

However, a relatively easy adoption of popular Western ideas has 
been made possible only by some internal developments in the structure 
of Islamic religious thought. The most important of such developments 
is that modernist Muslims early in the 20th century freed themselves 
from the restraints of the traditional Islamic jurisprudence. At the 
core of the contemporary modernist thinking is the realization that 
Islamic religion (din) and Islamic law (figh, sharta) are two different 
things. Din, in such thinking, implies moral and spiritual values and 
is, therefore, of permanent validity. The figh, on the contrary, is 
considered merely as a set of rules of social conduct that were developed 
mainly by the medieval Muslim jurists. The Muslim modernist thus 
concludes that the value of the figh is relative both to time and place 
and that the new conditions in the contemporary world indeed demand 
its reconstruction. Such reconstruction, he says, can be accomplished 


33 E.g., Mawlana Ubaydullah Sindhi and the poet Hasrat Mohani. 
33 E.g., Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan and Professor Khalifa Abdul Hakim. 
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through a return to the essential teachings of the Qur'àn and the use 
of personal judgment and enlightened reasoning (ijtihäãd). 

Because of this theorétical formulation, with emphasis on return 
to the essential teachings of the Qur'àn and the need for ijtihád, 
Muslim modernists have acquired a capacity for accommodating 
within Islam virtually all ideational changes that they may hold 
desirable. The Qur’anic teachings themselves are general enough to 
allow a wide variety of| interpretations. Parliamentary institutions, 
monogamy, and rejection of slavery were confirmed by Muslim modern- 
ists in the early decades of this century on the basis of general Qur’anic 
teachings and ijtihad, despite the opposition or disapproval of tradi- 
tionalists. And now a socialist economy is recommended on the same 
grounds. Hanif Muhammad Ramey, for example, who accepts the 
modernist stand, regards socialism to be the system of law (shari'a) 
which complements and best realizes in the contemporary world the 
eternal values of Islamic religion *4 (din). 

Also increasing Islam’s capacity to adopt new ideas is another 
modernist view according to which a portion of the traditional fiqh 
not only fails to realize the Islamic goals today but has consistently 
frustrated them ever since the early history of Islam. In this connection, 
some modernist Muslims particularly point out the institutions of 
autocracy and private ownership which, they say, were recognized 
by the traditional Islamic law in violation of the essential socio- 
economic teachings of Islam. They therefore see the establishment of 
social democracy as no more than a correction of the medieval dis- 
tortion of Islam. 

In their protest against the traditional handling of Islam’s socio- 
political message, the modernists are not alone. Even in the medieval 
period voices were occasionally raised against the traditional approach 
to Islam. The modernists, therefore, have found support for their 
beliefs within the Islamic tradition. The Islamic socialists in Pakistan 
are attracted to, and sometimes guided by, two famous Muslim theo- 
logians of the past: Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) and Shah Waliallah (d. 1762), 
both strongly sensitive to the sufferings of the poor and to Islam’s 
missions to remove such ‘suffering. 

Finally, we may conjecture about the role of social developments 
toward an increased receptivity for socialist ideas. To note just a 
couple of related developments: it appears from the available statistics 
that from 1955 to 1965 the number of college and university graduates 


! 
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in Pakistan increased five and six times, respectively.?' With the 
expansion of education, a much larger number of people than in the 
recent past entered the job market. But the economy over the same 
period of time increased by comparatively meager proportions: indus- 
trial production over the same ten-year period only doubled, as did 
trade and commerce.?? Obviously the new job positions which these 
two major urban sectors of economy could offer were limited, at best, 
by these proportions. Government and army jobs probably grew by 
even smaller proportions. Under these conditions unemployment among 
those with higher education must have risen considerably. And though 
exact unemployment statistics for Pakistan are not available, the 
large number of applications which businessmen, industrialists and 
government agencies are known to receive in response to a single 
advertised position indicates a high surplus of unemployed or margin- 
ally employed college and school graduates. In such circumstances, 
intense competition and economic insecurity are but natural. Hence, 
the appeal of an alternate economic system which promises social 
justice is understandable. 

Compounding the insecurity and frustration that have their source 
in economic competition are the results of the rapid and intense 
social change which Pakistani society is undergoing along with other 
developing countries. Physical mobility from rural to urban areas, 
shift from traditional to modern education, transformation from 
consanguineous to nuclear family, weakening of the kinship group 
which once met most of the individual’s social needs, discontinuity 
in family occupation — almost every urban Pakistani has experienced 
one or the other of these changes, and some have experienced many. 
Since change is by its very definition a departure from familiar ways, 
life seems to those who are undergoing such social change to be con- 
fusing and out of control in proportion to the problems that it necessar- 
ily brings. Now, socialism offers an intellectual framework which 
identifies, and thus gives a meaning to, the major social forces in the 
. society. It also recommends a course of action to cope with such social 
forces, and hence promises to restore a sense of control over them. 
Socialism, by meeting the psychic needs of the individuals who are 
caught in a storm of social change, has a special appeal for them. 
But we may be rightly reminded here that all political ideologies, 
and particularly religion, restore a sense of meaning and control to 
the troubled societies, and thus would have a similar appeal for them. 


26 Government of Pakistan, Statistical Pocketbook of Pakistan (Karachi: Manager of 
Pablications, 1969), pp. 200-201. 
87 Ibid., pp. 94-97. 
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Nonetheless, the question of special appeal is a question of the degree 
of relevance to the realities of the time. 

The major social realities of the time in Pakistan are poverty and 
gross economic inequality| on the one hand and egalitarian values on 
the other — two contradictory conditions that cannot go together 
for long. Their contradiction would naturally move a society to discard 
either one of them. Since the rapid expansion of education is already 
reinforcing and spreading’ both the egalitarian values and awareness 
of economic inequality, it is economic inequality whose elimination 

- would be sought. Thus the ideology that makes socio-economic justice 
its.central theme must be particularly attractive. 

Another social reality is that the developing societies lag far behind 
the Western countries im industrial and economic development. In 
their zeal to catch up with the developed countries, the nationalists 
in the underdeveloped countries are likely to see the private economic 
effort as slow and uncoordinated, and thus feel tempted to make 
economy a state responsibility. Under these circumstances, socialist 
theories would be particularly appealing. The fact that even some 
devotees of religion have given Islam a socialistic character or, at least, 
a socialistic nomenclature, i.e., Islamic socialism, further indicates 
the special relevance of socialism in the contemporary conditions. 


| IV 


The main ideological opposition to socialism in Pakistan comes from 
three different sources: the traditional ‘ulama’, the religious funda- 
mentalists belonging to the religio-political party known as Jamá'at-i- 
Islami, and those inclined toward liberal democracy. Of these, the last, 
though not an inconsiderable number, appear to be least interested 
in active politics or ideological debate, and their strength is rapidly 
diminishing. The second group, the Jamà'at-i-Islàmi, is solidly organ- 
ized, and has an extremely articulate leadership. Furthermore, unlike 
the liberals, the members of the Jama‘at have strong motivation, 
equating as they do their political and ideological propaganda with 
propagation of religious truth. But they are few in number, and the 
Jamà&'at has shown poorly in fetching votes in the last general elections. 
Indeed, facing the challenge of the growing appeal of socialistic ideas 
to the Pakistani public as well as the Pakistani intelligentsia, the 
Jamé‘at has been re-evaluating its economic program and ideological 
stand, and in the course of doing so appears to have embraced a part 
of the economic program which it set out to reject. 

Unlike both the liberals and the members of the Jam&'at are the 
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*ulam&'. Numerous and close to the people, they occupy positions of 
considerable influence among the masses. However, their position 
Suffers from one serious drawback — the lack of modern education. 
The ‘ulama’ constitute a social category which has perhaps changed 
least of all the urban groups despite the century of social change that 
significantly affected almost all of the rest. They made no effort to 
learn even the rudiments of the modern sciences. Consequently, not 
only do their ideas and outlook remain overwhelmingly medieval, 
but they also lack any knowledge of the new realities of life. This has 
resulted in a reduced credibility of the 'ulamà' in matters that are 
beyond the essential concern of religion. Nonetheless, on such political 
issues as may be considered to be religiously objectionable, the ‘ulama’ 
can still considerably, though only temporarily, influence the opinion 
of uneducated masses. 

The ‘ulama”s professed opposition to socialism is based, as would 
be expected, mainly on religious grounds. One of their arguments 
which we gathered through our survey and which also appears in the 
fatwa that we quoted in the first section is that private wealth is a 
prerequisite for the fulfillment of various religious duties. Hajj, zakat 
and sadagat cannot be accomplished, they say, if wealth is solely owned 
by the state. This, like some other aspects of the ‘ulama’”s reasoning, 
reflects the partial understanding of socialism that they seem to have 
mustered. Many of them see in the socialist principles a complete 
denial of not only individual enterprise but also of all individual 
wealth. 

The '*ulam&"s opposition to socialism is apparently due not only 
to their belief that “it would render half the Qur'ün useless,"19 but 
also to a commitment to the institution of private property as such. 
The sanctity and importance which the majority of the ‘ulama’ 
attribute to this institution is clearly shown in another series of fatdwa 
given by some prominent ‘ulama’ of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
in 1948. These fatawa were given in reaction to the land reforms 
whereby the Indian government proposed to restrict land holdings 
to a maximum acreage and to requisition all land in excess of that 
ceiling for a price determined by the government. These fatawa 
declare: (1) The rights of the owners to their land are inviolable, and 
to compel them to sell any portion of their property to the government 
at nominal rates amounts to confiscation. (2) The landlords have a 
legal and religious right to resist such compulsory sale by all possible 
means including the use of physical force, while the rest of the Muslims 


38 Socialism Kufr Hay, p. 6. 
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have the religious obligation to help such resistance according to their 
capacities. (3) Anyone who dies in the course of such resistance will 
attain the status of a martyr.2* 

Despite the commitment to the right of private ownership, the 
‘ulama’ have shown a concern for the plight of the poor. The legal 
provisions of the traditional figh concerning institutionalized charity 
— zak, sadagüt, and awqaf— makes them aware of the "share" 
of the riches of the wealthy which the Qur'àn grants the poor. Further- 
more, the majority of the ‘ulama’ live on a subsistence level — a 
condition which must constantly remind them of the sufferings of 
the poor. Therefore, in their description of the Islamic economic order, 
the *ulam&' often emphasize the need for economic justice. As we have 
recorded in the Appendix, one-third of the 'ulamà' of our sample 
would allow major differences in individual incomes only after the 
basic needs of all members of the society have been satisfied. Among 
the West Pakistani ‘ulama’ a concern for economic justice is particu- 
larly noticeable among the members of Jam'iyyat 'Ulamà-i-Islàm led 
by Mawlana Mufti Mahmood.% 

However, concern for distributive justice is one thing and agreeing 
to an adequate mechanism to realize it is quite another. The vast 
majority of the ‘ulamaé’ would allow neither nationalization of the 
economy nor any non-traditional taxes, e.g., income tax, which alone 
could provide enough funds for any kind of & comprehensive social 
security scheme. Instead} the ‘ulama’ insist that the traditional tax 
of zakat, if fully paid and supplemented by voluntary gratuities by 
the rich, will take care of the basic needs of all the poor. 

We can see from all this that despite the exhortations of the Qur'an 
for social justice and the inclinations of some of the contemporary 
‘ulam’ toward it, the progressivism of the ‘ulama’ goes, at best, 
only half the way. i 

What can explain this attitude? Perhaps two factors are mostly 
responsible for it. The first is the centuries of recognition of private 


39? Mawlana Abdul Hamid Badayuni (comp.), lsAirükiyyat awr Zira'ati Musawit 
(Karachi: Muhammad Abid al-Qadiri, Nazim Dar al-Tagnif, n.d.), pp. 88-49. 

30 The Jam‘iyyat is one of the two major associations of the ‘ulamd’ in Pakistan. 
Both of these associations bear the same name, and both also act as political parties. 
It may be noted here that in the 1970 general elections Mufti Mahmood’s association 
won & small number of seats in the assembly of the North West Frontier province in 
West Pakistan as well as in the National Assembly. But due to the lack of a majority 
of any single party along with the peculiar political alignments in that provincial 
assembly, Mufti Mahmood was able to form the government there, with himself as the 
chief minister. 

31 This was one of the frequent answers which the ‘ulama’ gave for our survey. 
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enterprise by the traditional fiqh which still remains fully authoritative 
in the view of the ‘ulama’. This needs no further comment. 

The other factor is the ‘ulama”s equally old suspicion toward the 
government of the day. The compromise that only insecurely existed 
between the ‘ulama’ and the sultan's government throughout most 
of Islamic history has been well commented upon by many scholars.32 
Here we may add that despite their opposition to communism, the 
‘ulama’ paradoxically share one of its fundamental ideas. Short only 
of accepting the revolutionary implications of their belief, the ‘ulama’ 
conceive the government of actual, historical states — including the 
Muslim states — essentially in Marxist terms, ie., as the executive 
committee of the rapacious class — the ruling families of the day. 
Only against outside non-Muslim threat did the ‘ulama’ recognize 
the government as the rightful representative and manager of the 
Muslim society. Àt most other times their support of the sultan was 
only grudgingly given in view of the indispensible need for law and 
order. The *ulamà"s long experience with the secular authority has 
made them strongly aware of the increasing encroachments over 
what they regarded as the rights of the people and the sphere of the 
shari‘a. In the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent such an uneasy compromise 
between the ‘ulama’ and the government of the day further deteriorated 
into outright hostility during the British rule of almost a century and 
a half. 

The contemporary ‘ulama’ in Pakistan have therefore inherited, 
along with their traditional approach to Islam, a habit of viewing the 
government with suspicion and of guarding their autonomy from the 
government’s encroachments. Nationalization of resources appears to 
them as an act of confiscation motivated by greed and in the interest 
of the ruling class. It is not surprising therefore that the ‘ulama’ see 
socialism as no better than state capitalism. Indeed, one of them, 
a Pakistani, compares the socialist government with a huge dragon 
who swallows the smaller snakes, i.e., capitalists.3 Nationalization 
also appears to the ‘ulama’ as a move toward authoritarian govern- 
ment that would be capable and anxious to further reduce the sphere 
of the shari‘a and the autonomy of the ‘ulama’. 

Finally, perhaps one of the most potent things that turned the 
‘ulama’ away from socialist economy is its association with atheistic 
and revolutionary communism. The ‘ulama’ have little knowledge 


31 See, e.g., M. Halpern, Politics of Social Change in the Middle Hast and North Africa 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1964), pp. 5-8. 

33 Mawlana M. Idris Kandhalwi, Dastir-t-Islam (Lahore: Published by the author, 
n.d.), p. 176. 
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of the democratic and evolutionary socialist movements of Western 
European countries, The lack of such knowledge is perhaps due to the 
imperialist role of these countries in Asia which makes the *ulamà' 
reject everything Western as part of the imperialist movement, 
Christian or atheist, and perhaps equally to the rather belated success 
of democratic socialism in the Western European countries themselves. 

To the *ulamà' socialism essentially implies class-war and Godless- 
ness. Their revulsion to Godlessness is too clear to need any comment, 
and the explanation of their rejection of class-war even as a strategy 
is also not difficult to find. Among the foremost ideals of the traditional 
Islam has been the unity of the Islamic community (umma). The 
prime concern of the *ulamà', therefore, has been to avoid civil strife. 
Indeed it was for these two reasons that the ‘ulama’ partly compromised 
with the secular authority of the sultans. The intensity of their concern 
may perhaps be realized from Gibb’s observation that the efforts of 
the orthodox religious institution to maintain Islam’s universalism 
against internal and external changes and to realize the widest possible 
measure of religious, social and cultural unity throughout the Islamic 
world dominated the whole of medieval Islamic history.*4 It is no 
wonder that the ‘ulama’ would reject an ideology which even suggests 
dividing the Muslim community into hostile socio-economic classes. 
Conversely, even those few *ulamà' who have been attracted to some 
halfway socialism, have found in it not the message of discord and 
conflict which may accompany revolutionary war but of peace and 
solidarity that is expected to result from distributive justice. Since in 
Pakistan the vast majority of the ‘ulama’ are aware only of revolution- 
ary socialism, they have an added reason to recoil from it. 

Among the modern educated middle class, however, the socialist 
and mixed economies have won converts, and the appeal of these 
ideas to this class is likely to grow in the near future. 


California State University Nasim A. JAWED 
Chico, Calif. 


APPENDIX 


As mentioned in the text, this study is partly based on an opinion 
survey which we took in Pakistan in 1969. During this survey, we first 
asked every respondent: ““What kind of economic system do you hold 


34 H. A. R. Gibb, “An Interpretation of Islamic History,” Studies on the Civilization 
of Islam (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), p. 4. 
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desirable for Pakistan?” Then, to determine his exact meaning and 
preferences, we asked him several follow-up questions speoifically 
with respect to his stand on: (1) the desirability of the institutions of 
private property and the extent to which nationalization was advis- 
able; (2) the scope of public and private enterprise; (3) the society’s 
collective responsibility for providing the basic needs of the poor. 
For all purposes of statisties given in this paper, we have taken into 
consideration the responses to the questions on these specific points 
rather than to the first, general question. Below is a summary of the 
specific responses. 

On the first point, a large majority (92% in East Pakistan and 71% 
in West Pakistan) of the ‘ulama’ opted for private property. However, 
almost 30% of the ‘ulamé’ from West Pakistan said that though they 
would prefer a system of private ownership, in some cases they would 
also allow public ownership of the means of production to discourage 
monopolies. None of the ‘ulama’ from East and West Pakistan would 
allow nationalization of the existing private property. By contrast, 
a majority (65%) of the middle-class professionals (ie., lawyers, 
teachers and journalists) in East Pakistan declared themselves in 
favor of common ownership of property and for nationalization of the 
major sources of production. Only 7% of them favored a system 
exclusively of private ownership while 28% opted for an economic 
system which accommodates both private and public ownership of 
the means of production. The middle-class professionals in West 
Pakistan were divided by 30%, 31%, and 39% on the question of own- 
ership among the above three positions respectively. 

On the second point — the manner of production of wealth — almost 
all the ‘ulama’ (100% in East Pakistan and 94% in West Pakistan) 
would allow both public and private enterprise. Also a large majority 
of the middle-class professionals (73.8% in West Pakistan) would do 
likewise, but about one-fifth of them (18.5%) would have a system 
mainly of publie enterprise. By contrast, over 60% of the middle-class 
professionals in East Pakistan would like to have public enterprise 
and to limit private enterprise to the minimum. About 60% of them 
would allow both types of entrepreneurship. 

On the third question, of distribution of wealth, we find a noticeable 
difference between the ‘ulama’ of East and West Pakistan. Almost all 
of those in East Pakistan (91.7%) would allow each individual only 
his own earned income. But the majority of the ‘ulama’ in West 
Pakistan (58.895; or about one-third of the total of both East and 
West) would like to have some kind of social security scheme to 
insure the basic needs of all the citizens. The rest of the ‘ulama’ (41.2%) 
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shared the views of their counterpart in East Pakistan. However, 
almost half of those ‘ulama’ who want a social security scheme would 
allow no taxes to finance the scheme, insisting that zakat, if paid by 
all for whom it is obligatory, will be enough for this purpose. Among 
the professionals in East Pakistan a majority (63%) opted for equitable 
distribution of wealth on the basis of need and merit. Another 30% 
desired to have a social security scheme, while only 7% were satisfied 
with the existing arrangements of allowing each individual only his 
earned income. The professionals in West Pakistan were divided by 
37%, 23%, and 40% into the above three positions, respectively. 
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of the intellectual superiority of 19th-century scholarship and his 
firm commitment to the belief in the absolute moral superiority of 
19th-century liberalism. ‘While both positions involve the danger of 
occasional misjudgment (as do any others that determine the work 
of historians), they provide refreshing clarity and decency for Nóldeke's 
historical views as expressed in his numerous illuminating notes. 
In fact, the effort to rewrite the history of a large part of the world 
by means of footnotes to a translation, ione admittedly it was 
helped along in this case by the peculiar source situation, is indicative 
of, and proof of the soundness of, the factual approach to historical 
research which 19th-century historians left as their lasting legacy 
to scholarly progress. 

Gibb, in his booklet on Saladin, sums up his previously published 
research. He clearly stands within the great tradition of source criticism 
in the treatment of history. He eliminates for all practical purposes 
the long influential Ibn ‘al-Athir as a useful authority, showing him 
to be, in the case of Saladin, a kind of non-source, a hostile manipulator 
and distorter of the information originated by other sources such as 
those providing the substance for Gibb’s narrative. He professes to be 
“simply tracing the stages of Saladin’s life, and excluding all fiscal 
and administrative policies” (preface), which he would have been 
superbly qualified to investigate, although he, of course, aims at 
discovering “the real quality of Saladin's achievement" (p. 2). Faced 
with a personality whose character and significance have agitated 
historians for centuries, Gibb gropes his way toward an evaluation 
of the man that takes the middle road between adulation and debunk- 
ing. He is rightly skeptical as to whether it will ever be possible to 
resolve the extent to which “personal motives were mingled with 
Saladin’s genuine devotion to the cause and ideals of Islam” (p. 17). 
His great weakness in the administrative field was, in Gibb’s view, 
his loyalty toward the members of his Kurdish family (p. 46), who 
often failed to live up to his expectations. While possessed of great 
military virtues, he was in no sense an outstanding general. However, 
in his drive toward the, establishment of political unity in Western 
Asia, he showed himself to be one of those rare and shining figures in 
history, “a man inspired by an intense and unwavering ideal" (p. 57). 

Klausner's dissertation, which owes its inception to Gibb, is & 
well-informed study of the social classes and political and cultural 
institutions in the Seljuk state in general, and of the top leadership 
as represented by officials usually called wazirs in particular. In its 
brief compass, it contains a good deal of relevant information. Inevi- 
tably, it deals much with personalities — after all, historians are 
greatly dependent on how their sources looked at the world. Her basic 
quest is finding the reasons for the eventual breakdown of Seljuk 
rule. As did Gibb in connection with Saladin, she views the instinctive 
desire of the Seljuk rulers to put their relatives into important govern- 
ment positions as a strong reason for their failure, and she finds another 
important factor making for instability in the personality of the waztr 
whose character determined whatever strength or weakness the 
evolving administrative setup could muster. This may ‘be correct, but 
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it would seem, after all, to be a modern assumption derived from the 
long history of democratic experience in the West that the preservation 
of a state or empire could be assured by skillfully devised administra- 
tive institutions and be endangered by the lege! concentration upon 
family ties and personalities. The Seljuk kings were probably never 
conscious of the former possibility and were forced by reality to 
disregard the latter. Nevertheless, as Klausner contends, “the Great 
Seljuks were important both as innovators and transmitters of ideas 
and institutions” (p. 99), and they were in a way the first to start to 
institutionalize the kind of division between the military and civil- 
religious establishments which became widely dominant in the Muslim 
world. 

In sum, it is, perhaps, fair to conclude that technique and focus are 
not basically different in all three works considered here, even though 
they were written by scholars of different stature and of different 
times. This, I would like to think, is a powerful testimony to the fact 
that with its emphasis on ascertainable data and on prudently 
limited interpretation, Near Eastern historical scholarship started 
out in the right direction and should be able, by persevering on its 
course, to increase in substance and significance. 


Yale Unwersity Franz ROSENTHAL 
New Haven, Conn. 


Family Laws of Iran. By Sayyid Ali Reza Nagavi. Islamabad: Islamio Research 
Institute, 1971. 320 pp. Re. 20.00. 


“The writer's aim in this book is to make an objective evaluation" 
of the family laws of Iran which have been passed since 1928 (p. iv). 
If this statement of objective is taken seriously this book is very 
disappointing indeed. Out of 205 pages of texts in English, only 
some 20 pages are written by the author; the rest is a translation of 
various Iranian laws bearing upon family affairs. And out of 320 pages 
total, the balance of the book consists of the text of relevant laws 
in Persian. 

The author's goal of an “objective evaluation" of the family laws 
of Iran remains unfulfiled not only quantitatively, but also qualita- 
tively. Most of the twenty-five pages or so of the author's writing 
consists of an introduction to the book as a whole. For a work that 
claims to be the first of its kind in English such an introduction could 
have performed a very important function. As this introduction 
stands, however, it leaves much to be desired. No serious attempt 
is made to place the development of the family laws of Iran within 
their relevant historical, social, economic, and political contexts. For 
example, the hasty adoption of the first volume of the Civil Code of 
Iran could hardly be understood without an adequate appreciation 
of the overriding problem of capitulations. Riza Shah’s primary 
motivation in adopting the civil code was to abolish these. 

Another major shortcoming lies in the author’s total neglect of 
important sources in Persian bearing significantly upon the subject 
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of this book. The author relies almost exclusively, literally, and 
mechanically on the texts of laws in his discussions; “legal decisions" 
of the Iranian Supreme Court are mentioned only briefly in several 
footnotes. There is no indication that such important works as Mustafa 
'Ad!s Hogug+ Madans,'or ‘Ali Shaygan’s Hoqug+ Madans+ Iran 
have been consulted at all. Nor is there any indication that the author 
has attempted to keep abreast of developments regarding even those 
laws which he himself considers important. For example, ever since its 
adoption in 1967, the Family Protection Act has been the subject 
of much discussion and even modification in Iran. Some of these 
preceded the publication of this book. Witness, for example, the 
Seminar on the Family! Protection Law sponsored by the Iranian 
Women’s Organization (Saziman-+ Zanan-+ Iran) which made a 
number of major recommendations for legislative action in the light 
of evaluation of that law by a large number of Iranian social scientists, 
lawyers, policy-makers, and professors of law. 

The value of this work, therefore, lies primarily in the author’s 
attempt at bringing together and translating into English the pro- 
visions of a variety of Iranian laws bearing on family affairs. Tor 
example, on marriage the author has translated relevant provisions 
of the Civil Code, the Marriage Act, the Law for Production of Medical 
Certificate before Marriage, and Law pertaining to Denial of Marriage. 
The value of these translations would have increased greatly had 
the author been more systematio in including introductory remarks. 
While the translation of.texts on marriage, for example, is preceded 
by commentary, no comments are to be found in regard to sections 
on inheritance, wills, administrators and trustees, and the like. The 
author claims that comments have been offered wherever "necessary 
in order to enable the readers to assess the real value of these laws 
in our present-day society" (p. iv), but he offers no criteria for adding 
or omitting comments. Ás a result, neither the author nor the reader 
is in & position to assess "the real value" of these laws. Finally, the 
author's attempts at comparing the family laws of Iran with those 
of Pakistan amounts to a mechanical comparison of the provisions of 
relevant laws. 

There is little doubt that better understanding between Pakistan 
and Iran and indeed amongst the Muslim states of the world can be 
assisted by a comparative study of their family laws, but the success 
of such efforts shall depend upon the availability of the necessary 
skills in social sciences and law that can be brought to bear on the 
task. The author has performed the “arduous” task of translation 
for the interested social scientists and lawyers; for this accomplishment 
he should be congratulated. 


University of Virginia. Rounorníag K. RAMAZANI 
Charlottesville, Va. — , 
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Saint and Sufi in Modern Egypt, An Essay in the Sociology of Religion. By 
Michael Gilsenan. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1973. 248 pp. $15.25. 


This book is a sociological study of Sufi orders in contemporary 
Egypt as the author observed them in 1964-1966, the main attention 
being paid to the Hamidiyya Shadhiliyya Order founded by Salama 
al-Radi (1867-1939) and presently headed by his son Ibrahim (b. 1926). 
This un established in the first decades of this century and formally 
recognized in 1926, is the only one of some sixty orders in Egypt 
which has succeeded in expanding its membership and activities 
while the others have been on the decline. Numbering between 12,000 
and 16,000, it is mostly concentrated in Cairo and the towns of the 
Nile delta. 

Though Michael Gilsenan's approach is not historical, he gives an 
account of the life and teachings of the saintly founder and examines 
the baokground of the development of the order as Egyptian society 
was undergoing structural changes. But his emphasis is on an analysis 
of the social factors governing the fortunes of Egyptian Sufi orders in 
general and those of the Hamidiyya Shadhiliyya in particular. Even 
in his descriptive passages, such as those dealing with the annual 
mawlid festival of the Hamidiyya Shadhiliyya or its regular semi- 
weekly dhtkr ritual or in his exposition of its structure and ethos, 
his sociological concern brings into prominence the position and 
function of the order and its relation to the evolving structure of 
Egyptian society. 

The author attributes the failure of the other Sufi orders in Egypt 
to their inability to accommodate social change, and to the rise of 
new fields for organized action and the proliferation of new groups 
that increasingly took over many of the functions which the orders 
previously performed. Conversely, the success of the Hamidiyya 
Shadhiliyya — however limited — is attributed largely to the fact 
that its founder imposed upon it strict regulations and a system of 
highly centralized control that gave it a distinct character imbued 
with his charisma. It was in competition with the new groups, to be 
sure. But because of its better organization and motivation it continued 
to provide its members with mutual support, individual psychological 
and material security, and a sense of communal solidarity in a way 
which the other orders did not. It instilled in them pride in its own 
tariga and a desire for respectability in the face of attacks from the 
orthodox Muslim scholars or reformers and from the secularized 
elements of society. Its rituals and doctrines did not ignore the ecstatic 
qualities of Sufism but they also kept them well under control. Its 
work ethic rendered it respectable, and its belief that asceticism is 
an inward state of detachment from the world unimpaired by wealth 
attracted to it recruits from the middle classes. But it did not offer 
the political group program and the range of activities which the 
Muslim Brethren and other new groups supplied, and to this extent 
it may have lost would-be members to them. 

Gilsenan does not deal with the theology of the order except minim- 
ally where it touches upon behavior because his purpose is sociological. 
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Though some readers may disagree, others may find it helpful that 
his bibliography has two main sections: one entitled “Sociology/ 
Anthropology" and the other entitled “Oriental Studies," a separation 
that highlights his method and approach. 

This book is a welcome addition to the few sociological studies of 
Sufi orders and helps to fill a gap in our understanding of the workings 
of popular religion and of the shift in popular religious leadership 
in societies under the stress of structural changes. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BoULLATA 


W. Robertson Smith and the Sociological Study of Religion. By T.O. Beidel- 
man. Foreword by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1974. xiv plus 92 pp. Cloth, $8.95; paper, $1.95. 


The historical period during which W. Robertson Smith did his 
work is one of vast importance for almost every area related to the 
study of religions, particularly those of interest to the Semiticist and 
biblieal scholar. While, as Beidelman remarks, Robertson Smith was 
not a great innovator, he certainly did contribute to the rapid advance 
of continental (particularly German) critical studies into the schools 
&nd universities of Britain and Scotland. With this in view, it 1s of no 
small interest to read a'study of W. Robertson Smith's relation to 
the sociological study of religion. Such a study should go far to illu- 
minate the various crosscurrents which gave rise to the immense 
amount of scholarly activity in the study of religions during the latter 
half of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

The study is, however, disappointing. Of the sixty-nine pages of 
text, almost half are taken up by a biography of Smith — dependent 
upon existing sources — and the remainder of the book deals with 
Smith's Lectures on the Religion of the Semstes, as the important contri- 
bution to the sociological study of religion. Both the author of the 
Study and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, in the foreword, acknowledge the 
author's lack of competency in Semitics and Biblical Studies: to this 
reviewer, a most unfortunate lack. The lack is particularly felt when 
one reads: “At least the broader value of his [Smith's] theories and 
views may be considered apart from the detailed accuracy of his 
information on Semitic texts" (p. xii). This seems curious particularly 
in view of the author's insistence on the value of Smith's “refreshingly 
interdisciplinary approach, in which he saw no parochial restrictions 
separating good social science, good history, good linguistics and good 
theology" (p. xii). It would appear, on the contrary, that to understand 
and evaluate Smith's work, a great need on the author's part would 
be a knowledge of and ability to enter fully into the ways in which 
Smith's various competencies interpenetrate and inform one another. 
How can the sociological validity of a position dependent at least in 
part upon the interpretation of linguistic evidence (in this case either 
Hebrew or Arabic) be separated for evaluation from the evidence? 

A further weakness of the book is the apparent terminological 
confusion of the author between “sociology or psychology” (p. xii), 
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anthropology and social anthropology. It is not without interest that 
the majority of the author's references are to scholars who by most 
are accounted anthropologists rather than sociologists — with the 
exception, of course, of biblical scholars. It is suggested that a clarifi- 
cation at this point is much to be desired. 

Perhaps indicative of some looseness in approach i is the following 
quote in connection with Smith on sacrifice: “For sources on more 
recent research in ancient Arab institutions, see Joseph Chelhod. 

. The value of Chelhod’s work is contested by some Semiticists, 
but he does have the virtue of some sociological orientation ..." 
(pp. 37-38, n. 55). It is firmly to be hoped that the virtue of sociological 
orientation does not override or stand in place of competence to deal 
with primary materials. 

The most severe shortcoming of the book is its brevity. One feels 
it most inadequate on this basis, despite the apparent endorsement 
of Evans-Pritchard's foreword. What seems missing is careful, com- 
plete analysis of the range of Smith's work, as well as a full presentation 
of the author's own presuppositions concerning either his discipline or 
that of sociology. While many of the criticisms offered of Smith are 
valid (e.g., that on the questionable practice of reading evidence from 
contemporary bedouin life back into the Hebrew Bible), it seems 
undeniable that much more work should have gone into the volume 
before publication. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J.J. BODINE 


Kelantan: Religion, Society and Politics In a Malay State. Edited by William 
R. Roff. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Prees, 1974. x plus 371 pp. $25.50. 


Here is a collection of essays by scholars, teachers and writers from 
the state of Kelantan, Malaysia, and by Western scholars. The volume 
has been "conceived as a whole.” It is composed of “work that was 
approaching completion ... when its collection was first discussed.” 

The professional competence of the six Kelantan authors is mainly 
in history, religious studies and publishing, while that of the seven 
Western authors is primarily in anthropology, secondarily in history. 

The Kelantanese now being introduced to the outside world are 
each quite well known in his own state, most of them having done 
extensive writing and publishing. They bring to their essays personal 
familiarity with their subject matter, sometimes even kinship with 
the persons they write about. It is primarily through them that comes 
one of the most important contributions of the book, namely, a wealth 
of information on significant personalities. That contribution out- 
weighs a shortcoming of some of the work, a tendency to use source 
material uncritically. 

But the balancing of local authors and outside authors does not come 
off well. The contributions of the local authors all deal with relatively 
brief periods, or narrow dimensions, of Kelantan history. Reflecting 
these matters against broader perspectives and integrating the three 
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themes mentioned in the; book’s title is done very predominantly by 
the outsiders. e vic - 

There is no editorial comment on the individual articles that might 
facilitate an integration that is not the goal of individual authors 
themselves. Of course, some integrating has been aohieved in the very 
selecting of articles, these articles, with few exceptions, fitting well 
together. These few exceptions are Raymond Firth’s “Faith and 
Scepticism in Kelantan Village Magic" and Douglas Raybeck’s “Social 
Stress and Social Structure in Kelantan Village Life,” both of which 
deal with folk beliefs (Muhammad Salleh reports that the Islamic 
religious teacher, Wan Musa, contended against folk beliefs and 
practices, but gives no indication of what they were), and Abdul 
Rahman’s “Notes Towards a History of Malay Periodicals in Ke- 
lantan,” which is a simplé listing of periodicals published, not relating 
items on the list to broader developments discussed elsewhere. 

Integration of the major themes of the book is left to individual 
authors, William Roff (“Origin and Early Years of the Majlis Ugama”), 
Robert Winzeler (Social Organization of Islam") and Clive Kessler 
(“Muslim Identity and Political Behavior") handling this task. One 
might wish that some of the Kelantan authors had attempted this. 
Abdullah Al-Qari, for example, noting that the prominent religious 
teacher To’ Kenali (“To” Kenali: His Life and Influence") was con- 
cerned with political issues, could appropriately have discussed those 
issues. ' 

Of the major themes, politics — from the intrigues of the traditional 
royalty to the politicking: of the current political parties — is the most 
adequately covered. The;theme next best dealt with is religion. The 
role bearers of the religious community, the functioning of mosque, 
surau, Sharta Court and Majlis Ugama (State Council of Religion), 
education — both the pondok (residential school headed by a strong 
personality of recognized religious competence) and the modern schools 
set up by the Majlis — are all thoroughly discussed. Of particular 
interest is the relating of the upbuilding of the religious structure to 
the accumulation of wealth, to internal political intrigues and to the 
inroads of the colonial empire. 

As to the third theme of the volume, “society,” the view of Kelantan 
life is, by and large, limited to the intrigues of the elite. Ibrahim Nik 
Mahmood (“The To’ Jangput Rebellion of 1915"), Manning Nash 
(“Ethnicity, Centrality and Education in Pasir Mas") and Raybeck 
give the most insight into this theme. 

An excellent bibliography accompanies the volume. 


Levittown. Pa. l Ray Nyce 
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La Géographie humaine du monde Musulman jusqu'au milleu du 11e siècle : 
Géographle et géographie humaine dans la littérature arabe des origines 
à 1050. By André Miquel. Paris: Mouton & Co., 1967. 420 pp. 


The sub-title is important. This is not & study of the geography of 
the Muslim world as it existed in the heyday of the Abbasid caliphate. 
It is instead an attempt to portray how the world would be perceived 
by an educated Muslim round about the year A.D. 1000 and what 
the factors were which contributed to this kind of perception. To this 
end the works of ninety authors are considered (strictly mathematical 
geography being omitted), leading to the conclusion that there developed 
a specific literary genre, which was that of a truly human geography 
and which was also essentially Arab, with the Persian writers working 
within an Arabic framework of thought. Geography took on for these 
writers a character which it has for many modern geographers, espe- 
cially in Europe: not a segment of the circle of the sciences, but its 
center, deriving information from them all and concerning itself with 
everything on the surface of the globe. Together with the Arabic 
language, it constituted one of the chief unifying factors of the vast 
dominions of Islam. 

The climax is seen’ as coming in the troubled century between 
A.D, 889 and 985, which is also the century of the masalik wa'l-mamahk, 
a literary tour de force, gathering together all the varied studies sur- 
veyed in the previous chapters of the book, taking from them whatever 
was needed, rethinking them, and welding them together into & new 
ponro, The geographical writings of this period are shown to reflect 

oth the administrative needs of the empire and also those of the 
merchants, and at the same time to bear the marks of an urbane, 
polished and sophisticated society. The authors were never altogether 
orthodox, nor could they be, for their insistence upon factual accuracy 
demanded widespread and arduous travels, and a broad tolerance of 
the manners and customs of the people among whom they ventured. 
They were profoundly concerned for the well-being of Islam, but they 
stood upon the frontier of orthodoxy, seeking to envisage the world 
as a whole. This they achieved, but it was something of a tragic achieve- 
ment, for it endeavored to present as still one comprehensive unity 
an already shattered and divided empire. 

To prepare for his study of this great century the author surveys the 
complex and varied literature which prepared the way for it. These 
include, naturally, the reports of travelers to India and the Far East, 
both resident merchants and mariners, to the north, to Europe and 
to Africa, but also the world of those who prepared the surat al-ard, 
those who were interested in the commercial products of different 
places, in the problem of customs duties, the defense of frontier towns, 
and the maintenance of the barid. He concludes this survey with what 
he calls “geography without geographers,” i.e., the work of the encyclo- 
pedists, lexicographers, writers of monographs, and others. 

It is impossible in a short review of this nature to do justice to the 
wealth of information and ideas the book contains, but two may 
perhaps be singled out by way of illustration. The first is the develop- 
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ment of tglim from its original Greek meaning of “climate,” through 
twenty agalim of a more territorial nature, to the concept found in 
Muqaddasi of a natural region, something very close to what Vidal 
de la Blache taught us to speak of as a pays. The other is the ambivalent 
effect upon geographical thinking of adab, on the one hand restrictive, 
favoring the wonderful rather than drier factual. information, but 
on the other hand enriching, broadening the whole outlook, and 
bestowing humanity upon arid facts. 

In brief, this is a scholarly and important work, carefully researched, 
well-organized, and written with a felicity which scholars on this side 
of the Atlantic might well seek to imitate. Another volume is promised 
and upon the basis of this one it may be anticipated with pleasure. 


Kenyon College Dzwis Baty 
Gambier, Oh. 


Atlas of the Biblical World. By Denis Baly and A.D. Tushingham. New York: 
World Publishing Company, 1971. xiii plus 208 pp. 14 maps and 16 photographs 
in color; 85 maps and 52 photographs in black and white. 


This lavishly illustrated volume is the first biblical atlas that pays 
more than lip service to the fact that the “biblical world” is far more 
than Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Though some may boggle at the 
definition of the biblical world as constituting the region from the 
Hindu-Kush to Yemen, and from Mt. Ararat to the west coast of 
Greece, Professor Baly is perfectly correct. For it is not only the region 
that the people of the Bible understood “to have significance for 
them,” as Baly argues in Chapter II, it is also the region where past 
discoveries have contributed and will contribute enormously to our 
understanding of the Bible in its own geographical and historical 
context, of some two thousand years of the early history of the Near 
East. 

After a foreword by the late Pére de Vaux in which he rightly 
emphasizes the contrast between the meager economic resources of 
Palestine with the spiritual wealth that came into being there, six 
chapters of text furnish the basic framework of the work. Dr. Tush- 
ingham opens with a good summary of the relationship between 
“Archaeology and Ancient Environments,” in which he deals with the 
interplay between archaeology, various disciplines that are increasingly 
ancillary necessities, and ‘cultural history. It is a good brief summary 
or introduction to that which is termed in some circles as the “new 
archaeology.” Four chapters by Baly deal with the geographic and 
geological world of the Bible, starting with the largest regions and 
complexes, and ending with the smallest geographic units of the 
biblical history itself. Tushingham concludes the work with a history 
of Jerusalem based upon the most recent available archaeological 
evidence. As de Vaux comments in the foreword, “even if it is not 
yet definitive, [it] has been made necessary by the recent excavations.” 
It can be highly recommended as a very lucid and well illustrated 
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(with six maps) portrayal of a complex archaeological and historical 
problem. 

The heart of the work, however, lies in the maps and the commen- 
taries upon them. We are given a wealth of information on geological 
structures and history, the consequent geographical features, climate, 
rainfall vegetation, and trade routes, in a series of maps especially 
created for this volume. Much of the information is hardly accessible 
elsewhere except in specialized journals, and much not at all since it 
derives from Baly’s own research. I can only express profound regret 
that something like this was not available twenty years ago, as well 
as the most profound appreciation for its appearance, 

Since a work of this scope has not before been attempted, it is not 
surprising that there are some shortcomings. There is a tendency 
toward a “geographical determinism,” the explanation of complex 
socio-political historical phenomena as the result of geographical 
factors alone. For example, the boundaries of the ancient Twelve 
Tribes are correlated with the area where wheat, olive, and grape 
can be cultivated. The contrast between “the desert and the sown” 
is still presupposed in some discussion, even though Baly is aware 
of the fact that modern nomadism of the bedouin cannot really be 
used as a model for explaining the Bronze Age Near Hast. There is a 
similar tendency in the work to assume that geographic and cultural 
phenomena have a constant correlation; this is understandable when 
such a vast area and equally vast geographical contrasts are involved. 
However, when geographical explanations of historical phenomena 
are invoked, there is often a weakness in the argumentation. Land 
utilization, to cite one example, is inseparable from population pressures 
on the one hand, and economic factors on the other, and we have 
enough evidence from archaeological sources to prove that these 
RM, de ps factors simply cannot any longer be ignored as they 
usually have been. 

There are & number of errors that should have been corrected by 
Baly's consultants. On page 106 the fall of Mari and Mitanni are both 
mistakenly attributed to the Assyrians. On page 40 sesame is an 
important source of dietary fat in both Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
On page 128 Zoroastrianism is supposed to be an ideological impetus 
that led to the Persian Empire under Cyrus, but worse is the idea 
that the contrast between the farmer and the pastoralist is supposed 
to underlie the alleged dualism of Zoroaster. Such errors can easily 
be corrected in a reprinting or a second edition that this work most 
certainly deserves. The reviewer can only hope that it will serve as a 
reminder that biblical studies consist of far more than endless elab- 
oration of literary forms or the exploitation of particular passages 
for parochial and political propaganda. 


The University of Michigan GEORGE E. MzNDENHALL 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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An Historical Geography of the Ottoman Empire from Earliest Times to the 
End of the Sixteenth Century. By Donald Edgar Pitcher. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1972. x plus 171 pp. Maps. D.G. 275.-. 


Apparently this work was originally a graduate thesis, now published 
posthumously. In the preface, dated 1950, the author thanks Mr. 
Harold Bowen “for the untiring patience with which he translated 
important passages from Turkish sources which I should otherwise 
have been unable to use? (p. v). The author's wife, Erica, wrote the 
acknowledgements in 1967 and expressed gratitude to "the many 
people who have made the publication of my late husband's thesis 
possible" (p. vi). The book's copyright date is 1968, while the title 
page carries the year 1972. Brill had been advertising the book as 
“in preparation" since 1966, but did not make it available until 1973. 
Given this chronology, a short explanation of the book's background 
and genesis should have been included. This minor criticism aside, 
however, students of the Middle East, especially of Ottoman history, 
are deeply indebted to the author, Brill and all those who facilitated 
the eventual appearance of this admirable work. 

The book is divided into text (pp. 1-143), &n extremely useful index 
of place names (pp. 145-171), and thirty-six maps. As the author 
admits, the text “contains few new ideas or theories, but is content 
to deal principally with facts, gleaned from many sources and arranged 
to give a reasonably coherent picture of the progress of Osmanli 
expansion” (p. v). He opens with a critical review of his sources and 
follows with a discussion of pre-Ottoman Turkish history. The remain- 
ing eight chapters deal with “The Foundation of the Ottoman Power,” 
“The Conquests of Murad I and Bayezid I,” “The Recovery after 
Ankara,” “The Second Period of Expansion (1451-1503),” “From 
Sultanate to Empire,” “The Climax and Breakdown of the Imperial 
Achievement (1520-1606),” “The Political Geography of the Imperial 
Administration,” and “The Ottoman Provinces in the 16th Century.” 
In the process of examining sources concerned with various raids, 
battles, campaigns, and the resulting Ottoman expansion, Pitcher 
makes numerous corrections of previously published errors. 

Of the thirty-six maps accompanying the text, thirty-four are 
original, and all are technically excellent. Each map plate folds out 
individually, permitting the reader to refer to them constantly and 
conveniently. K. Jordan, who is credited with the cartography, 
deserves a great deal of praise. Together, the maps and index represent 
the best Ottoman geographical atlas currently available. 

Upon being served a work of such quality and utility, the enthusiastic 
reader develops an insatiable appetite for more. Hence, my basic 
disappointment: the book deals with political geographical history 
only. It is hoped that, before very long, companion volumes illustrating 
cultural and economic developments during the Ottoman period will 
sit alongside Pitcher’s outstanding contribution. 


University of Vermont PAUL J. MAGNARELLA 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Concise Encyclopedia of the Middle East. Ed. Mehdi Heravi. Washington: Publio 
Affairs Prees, 1973. 336 pp. $12. 


From “Abbas, Ferhat” to “Zoroastrianism,” this concise enoy- 
clopedia offers a vast amount of information about the Middle East. 
Its alphabetized articles range in length from a couple of lines to 
seventy lines, the average article being twenty lines or less. Its empha- 
sis is on the modern Middle East, its nations, its institutions, its 
ideologies, its problems, and ite key personalities, though some atten- 
tion has been given to selective material from’ earlier periods. Its 
approach is mostly historical, but the book includes some geographic, 
demographic, economic, political, and religious information. 

The full names of over one hundred contributors whose individual 
initials appear after each article are given at the end of the book. 
They are drawn from various nations and from diverse political and 
religious persuasions and represent a good selection of experts on the 
Middle East. Though the excellence of the contributions is usually 
high, it is unequal and does not seem to have always been guided to 
offer uniform treatment of parallel topics. 

In the article on “Kaaba,” I find the reference to the Ka‘ba as 
“a large black stone" wrong and unfortunate, since the Ka‘ba is a 
building made of many stones, but the contributor confused it with 
the Black Stone which is imbedded in its South-East corner and which 
is revered, touched, and kissed by pilgrims. In the article on “Moham- 
med,” I find fault with the sentence, “He was active as a Prophet 
from 622 to 632 ...,” because the years refer only to the Medinan 
period of Muhammad’s prophecy and totally ignore the Meccan 
period from 610 to 622 during which about two-thirds of the Qur’in 
were revealed. The date of al-‘Aqqad’s death should have been given 
as 1964 and not left vacant after his birth date as if he were still alive. 
There is an article on the “Anglo-Iranian Oil Company” but none on 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. In the article on the “Eastern Orthodox 
Church,” that church has been identified with the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, whereas it actually includes also the Patriarchates 
_ of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem which have been ignored. 

On the whole, however, this concise encyclopedia gives accurate 
and succinct information about many aspects of the culture and 
history of the Middle East and should be considered a handy reference 
book to anyone seriously interested in the region. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


SHORTER NOTICES 


La Poésle arabe maghrébine d'expression populaire : Défense et illustration 
d'une poésie classique d'expression « dialectale » By Mohammed Belhal- 
f&oui. Collection “Domaine Maghrébin." Paris: François Maspéro, 1973. 208 pp. 


The dialectic between classical, or literary, Arabic and colloquial 
varieties of that language is a rich source of interest from many points 
of view. This book illustrates an interrelationship between the two 
modes of expression in the field of poetry. Little-known works of 
fourteen Moroccan and Algerian poets from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries are presented, with Arabic text and French translation on 
opposite pages. The work opens with an extensive introduction of 
fifty-four pages by the translator, Mohammed Belhalfaoui, written 
in an animated, personal style. His exuberant expressions of appre- 
ciation for the poetry he presents help to situate the book somewhere 
between a scholarly effort and a work of popular appeal. 

The language of these poets is colloquial Arabic, of the western 
North African variety, but their themes belong to the ancient tradition 
of classical poetry: erotic descriptions of the beloved, sometimes 
mystical in nature; an elegy to a horse; eulogies to the Prophet Mu- 
hammad, to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kilani, the mystic, and to Moses; and 
the praise of wine. One poem belongs to the world of North African 
folklore, & curious piece called “La Serviteur du Feu," by Yisuf 
b. Muhammad (19th century). 

The bibliography and notes found at the end of the volume are 
sketchy. The translator does not explain his system of transcription, 
but either he or the manuscripts which he reproduces take great 
liberty in transcribing the colloquial language by means of the Arabic 
writing system. The result is a good illustration of the necessity for 
a scientific phonetic system of transcription to represent the colloquial 
tongue. Aside from the unusual appearance of the transcriptions, 
quite a few outright errors mar the Arabic text. Also, some lines were 
omitted from the French translations. 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston Spricut 


The Political Thought of Ibn Taymlyah. By Qamaruddin Khan. Islamabad: 
Islamic Research Institute, 1973. 219 pp. Bibliographies and index. 26.00 Rs. 


In the author's own words this book “is perhaps the first attempt 
at presenting a systematic and objective study of the political philos- 
ophy of Ibn Taymiyah." Actually, it is a summary of Ibn Taymiyah’s 
ideas on the 4màmate gleaned from Minhàj al-Sunnah al-Nabawiyah 
Ji Nagd Kalam al-Sh¥'ah wal-Qadariyah, al-Siyasah al-Shar‘tyah, rà 
Hisbah fi al-Islam, and Kstáb al-Ikhtsyārāt al-‘Iimiyah, and viewed 
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from the: perspective of Islamic political theory in general. This 
approach suffers from the author'8 lack of fatniliarity with important 
studies of Islamic political theory — Gibb's, for example. Though 
he has read and used Laoust's Essas sur les doctrines sociales et politiques 
d'Ibn Taymiyyah ("Very scientific and methodical, yet it is often 
tinged with the proverbial bias of orientalism!" p.1), he has not 
availed himself of the same author's annotated translation of the 
Stydsah — Le traité de droit public d'Ibn Taymiya or Omar A. Farukh's 
English translation of the same work, Ibn Taymtyya on Public and 
Private Law in Islam. A biographical chapter contains much that 
cannot be substantiated: e.g., Ibn Taymiyah was primarily responsible 
for driving the Mongols out of Syria (p. 8), and almost succeeded in 
breaking the power of the Sufis in the same country (p. 9)! The most 
valuable section of the book is the annotated bibliography of Ibn 
Taymiyah’s writings, with 180 entries on extant works and 115 known 
only by title. 


MeGill University DONALD LITTLE 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada : 


Damas Bagdad Capitales et Terres des Califes. By Jacqnes-Ghislain de Maus- 
sion de Favidres. Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq, 1971. 180 pp. n.p. 


This is not a scholarly book, but rather a volume of evocative texts 
and pictures depicting the history, poetry, and religious life of the 
two cities. À brief text on Damascus is followed by some sixty black 
and white photos and a few color plates showing monuments and 
some city scenes. The photos manage to give a sense of order and 
repose to a bustling city. They are followed by a short commentary 
on each picture and a map of the town. The section on Bagdad is 
arranged in the same way. With an admixture of reproductions of old 
plates and drawings, this section also conveys an idealized and gentle 
portrait of the past. 


Uniwersity of California Ina M. Laprpvs 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


We would like to follow up our reports on three Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue Conferences held in 1974 (M.W., LXV [1975], 67-68) witha 
few quotations from the memorandum issued by a similar conference 
held in Hong Kong, January 4-10, 1975, on the theme “Muslims and 
Christians in Society: Towards Good-will, Consultation and Working 
Together in Southeast Asia." 

er an opening statement on "the need for Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue in Southeast Asia," the memorandum deals with “the 
theological base for Muslim-Christian relations and for the relations 
of both with all neighbouring religions and ideologies.” A few of the 
key points in this section are: 

“We Christians and Muslims meeting in Hong Kong affirm that our 
respective faiths, properly understood, enjoin on us a loving relatión- 
ship with each other and with all human beings. The ground and 
impetus for this loving relationship is no less than the One God Himself 
Who has made all human beings brothers and sisters. . . . We Christians 
and Muslims in Southeast Asia are only too painfully aware of how far 
short we have fallen from God's Will for us in our encounters with 
one another. We acknowledge together that individuals and groups 
from both communities have often forgotten that power — whether 
financial or political or social or cultural or intellectual or spiritual — 
is a trust (amānah) from God to be used responsibly and compassion- 
ately for the well-being of,all, and not abused to advance the selfish 
interests of a particular individual or group or ideology... . Christianity 
and Islam, along with Judaism, are in & special relationship with each 
other. We belong to the spiritual family of Abraham (nabi Ibrahim). 
We seek to be faithful and strive to be obedient in accordance with 
God's Command and in response to God's Grace or Favour. We have 
many theological and ethical convergences and similarities." 

The recognition of this common ground does not imply a denial of 
the distinctive elements which each faith possesses. “A loving relation- 
ship with human beings leads Muslims and Christians to appreciate 
and respeot these distinctive treasures of their respective faiths. 
Unfortunately, history provides some instances where Christians and 
Muslims sought coercively to impose their faiths on people who were 
resistant. Islam and Christianity, we believe, are in agreement that 
there can be no compulsion in religion. Wherever methods of com- 
pulsion, overt or covert, blatant or subtle, are still employed in order 
to draw people of one faith into another faith, these methods should 
be renounced as unworthy of Christianity and Islam. ... Two methods 
of fostering understanding especially commend themselves to us: the 
first of these entails witnessing in society to the highest and best in 
our respective religions by the example of our personal manner of life, 
behaviour, and worship. The second method involves us in engaging, 
in a spirit of goodwill, m discourse with all interested persons about 
the teachings of our respective religions.” 
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The Memorandum then deals (Section YII) with “areas of common 
concern in social and political contexts," discussing “varying situations 
of the relationships between our religious communities” and “the 
response of religions to changing values in rapidly developing societies." 

Section IV is devoted to the issue of “consultation and co-operation 
between our religious communities.” Special attention is given to 
(1) cooperation in relief and rehabilitation; (2) some specific examples 
of Muslim-Christian collaboration in social work (Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Philippines, Singapore), and (3) religious education in pluralistic 
societies. With regard to the last-mentioned topic the participants 
state: “We believe that schools providing for religious instruction 
for children from different religious communities should arrange to 
have such instruction given by qualified persons coming out of the 
respective communities. Christian children should receive religious 
instruction from a Christian, Muslim children from a Muslim, and so 
forth. We feel that it is a form of ‘compulsion in religion’ for malleable, 
impressionable children in their formative years to be subject to reli- 
gious training by instructors not of the faith of their parents. 

“This is not to say that there should be no place for the scientific 
study of religion. Both Islam and Christianity recognize that people 
have a duty to extend the frontiers of their knowledge and this includes 
knowledge of other religions besides their own. Moreover, because the 
study of religion is properly seen as an integral part of the total educa- 
tional programme, courses in the philosophy, sociology, psychology 
and comparative study of religion may be offered at the higher levels 
of education in schools and colleges.” 

The final section addresses itself to “building unity in diversity.” 
Five specific ways are listed in which Muslims and Christians can 
foster the unity of peoples in society: 

*]. Achieve and maintain peace between themselves, since not only 
national unity but regional stability are both advanced when the 
different religious communities live together in peace and harmony. 
2. Witness together for the religious and moral perspective that 
respects the dignity and worth of all human beings in the face of 
de-humanizing forces. 3. Unite together to strengthen the moral 
conscience of national endeavour — affirming those aspects of nation- 
building which operate for the common good, and, in obedience to 
God’s will, calling attention to those aspects which are harmful or 
oppressive. 4. Promote together a human appreciation of the cultural 
achievements of all the diverse communities which make up the 
society — valuing those worthy achievements as the common property 
of the whole nation and of humanity. 5. Represent together the 
transcendent dimension of human beings in mundane society of men 
and women, old and young, who, in the final analysis, belong not only 
to this world of time and matter, but also to the Eternal.” 

Both the memoranda of the Legon, Ghana, conference in 1974 and 
the Hong Kong conference in January 1975 have been published by 
the World Council of Churches in Study Encounter, XT, 1 (1975), 1-16. 
Reprint copies can be ordered from the Publications Office, W.C.C., 
150 route de Ferney, CH 1211, Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
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The Vietnam Muslim Congregation (Gido-Héi H6i-Gido Viét- 
Nam) held a general assembly on December 29, 1974, to vote for its 
Board of Directors for the 1975-1978 term. The President of the 
Congregation is Hakim Haji Mohamat Ydres. Address: 360 H, Lé-van- 
Duyét, Saigon, Vietnam. 


The International Islamic Institute in Ceylon is an Islamic mis- 
sionary foundation instituted by twelve organizations. The Institute 
has a library of about one thousand books in Arabic, English, and 
Tamil and publishes The Journal of the International I. slamic Institute. 
Further information can be obtained from the Director, Dr. M. M. 
Cassim, Saintamarutu — 3, Kalmunai, Ceylon. 


A Motion Picture on Muhammad. After five years of endeavors, 
Mustafs 'Aqqàd has succeeded in convincing some Arab states to 
invest more than $10 million to produce a movie entitled Muhammad, 
the Apostle of God,” of which he will be the director. Kuwait, Libya, 
and Morocco have formed The Arab Company for World Productions 
run by a board of ministers and high officials. Anthony Quinn stars 
as Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle, in the English version of the movie. 
The Arabic version which has a separate cast composed of Arab 
actors drawn from several Arab countries is being made simultaneously. 
Parts of the movie were produced in Morocco in 1974 and other parts 
are now being produced in Libya. 

To ease opposition from traditional circles objecting to the movie, 
it is reported that it will not be finally released until it is approved 
by the producers and al-Azhar. If the movie is successful, the Arab 
Company will produce others in a series on Islamic history. Distri- 
bution of the movie in some places will be free, and the income from 
it in other places will be used to help produce other movies in the series. 


ALUsbié al- Arabs, March 17, 1975. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In his first contribution to this journal, Professor William 
F. Tucker [History Department, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.] discusses Bayan b. Sam‘an and the Bayaniyya, elucidat- 
ing the nature and significance of the religious beliefs of the sect, 
as well as its importance in Umayyad history. 

Another first-time contributor is Mr. Issa A. Saliba [McMaster 
University Divinity College, Burlington, Ontario, Canada], who 
writes about the 19th-century Protestant translation of the Bible 
in Arabic. The main sources of information for this article are the 
archives of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (A.B.C.F.M.), mostly in manuscript form, which are on 
permanent loan at Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

The bibliography on al-Afghani by Dr. A. Albert Kudsi-Zadeh 
[Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada] is a supplement to his annotated bibliography published 
by E. J. Brill in 1970, Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. His article discussing al-Afghani’s role in Islamic 
reform in Egypt appeared in M.W., LXI (1971), 1-12. 

Another scholar whose work appears for the first time in this 
journal is Professor Paul G. Forand [Department of Slavic and 
Oriental Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.], 
who deals with the accounts of Western travelers “concerning the 
role of transplanted Georgians and Armenians in Iran under Abbas 
and his immediate successors.” 
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BAYAN B. SAM'AN AND THE BAYANIYYA: 
SHI'ITE EXTREMISTS OF UMAYYAD IRAQ 


From the defeat of the great rebellion of al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd 
until the fall of the Umayyad dynasty in A.D. 750, a succession of 
extreme Shi'ite revolts erupted in Iraq, contributing to the general 
unrest and turmoil which ultimately brought disaster upon the Umay- 
yad family. These recurring religio-political uprisings, in combination 
with other factors, eroded the strength of the Syrian dynasty, thereby 
facilitating the task of the “Abbasid revolutionaries in 750. In addition 
to the political impact of their activities, the rebel leaders and their 
followers were significant for certain religious ideas and practices, 
many of which became integral parts of both moderate and extremist 
Shi'ite teachings. 

Despite the obvious theological (ideological?) importance of these 
rebel groups, their place in medieval Islam has largely been ignored 
by historians. As a step toward compensating for this neglect, it seems 
appropriate to look closer at one of the earliest of these sects, the 
Bayaniyya, and their leader, Bayan b. Sam‘an. 

Bayan b. Sam'àn was of Arab extraction. Some sources refer to him 
as Bayan al-Tamimi,! but there are strong indications that he did 
not in fact belong to this tribe. Rather it seems that he was a member 
of the Bani Nahd, one of the South Arabian tribes which had played 
an important role in the rebellion of al-Mukhtar in Kiifa.? Since he 
was a native of Küfa,* where he is supposed to have earned his liveli- 
hood as a vendor of straw,‘ one may conjecture that he was by no 
means a member of the religious or political establishment of his city. 


1 Abu ’l-Hasan ‘All b. Ismi‘il al-Ash‘arf, Magildt al-Islamiyyin, I (Cairo, 1954), 66 

2 al-Hasan b. Misi al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-SAi'a (Najaf, Iraq; 1959), p.40; of. 
Marshall G. 8. Hodgson, “How did the early Shi‘a become Sectarian,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LXXV (1955), 7, note 36. 

3 Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Magdist, Kitab al-Bad' wa 'L-Türikh, V (Baghdad, 1916), 
180; Abü 'Ali Muhammad b. im al-Karbala'l Muntaha al-Magal (Teheran, 1885), 
p. 860. 

* Nawbakhti, Firag, p. 50. 
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According to some accounts, Bayün was at one time a follower of 
an individual named Hamza b. "Ümüra, an adherent of the group 
known variously as the Karbiyya or Karibiyya. Hamza is said to have 
called Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya (the individual to whom al-Mukhtar 
referred as Imam and Mahdt) God and himself a prophet. Accused 
of having married his own daughter, he justified this action by the 
statement that whoever knew the Imàm might do as he liked.* That 
Hamza venerated Ibn al-Hanafiyya is quite plausible. That he deified 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya and married his own daughter may, on the other 
hand, be examples of distorted information intended to discredit 
extremists. In any case, it is doubtful that Bayan was associated with 
Hamza since he, unlike Hamza and the Karibiyya, recognized the 
leadership of Abi Hashim b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. 

According to Murtad& al-Razi, Bayan practiced magic.” While 
this information is not corroborated by other sources, it should not, 
for that reason, be dismissed, since Bayan is known to have engaged 
in speculation about the Greatest Name of God and the powers to be 
derived from knowledge of it, a common practice among magicians in 
the medieval Islamic world. What is more certain is that al-Mughira 
b. Sa‘id, Bayan’s co-conspirator against the Umayyads, was well-known 
for his magical feats. 

In A.D. 737 Bayan and al-Mughira, after having joined forces, rose 
in revolt against the Umayyad governor of Iraq, Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Qasri.* The rebellion was quickly put down, and the leaders as well 
as some of their followers were executed. Ibn Hazm relates that Bayan 
and al-Mughira were executed on the same day.? On the contrary, 
the Kitab al-‘Uytin wa 'l-Hada'iq fs Akhbar al-Haga@’sq indicates that 
Bayün's rebellion and death preceded the rising and execution of 
al-Mughira.:? Most of the primary materials clearly show, however, 


5 Ibid., p.49; see also Marshall G. S. Hodgson, "Bayün ibn Sim‘in al-Tamimi,” 
Encyclopedia of Islam, New Ed., I, 1110. 

9 Nawbakhti, Firag, p. 50. 

7 Murtada b. Da't al-Razi, Tabstrat al-Awam fi Ma'rifat Magülát al-Anám (Teheran, 
1313 A.H.), p. 169. 

8 Abū Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Hazm, '"The Heterodoxies of the Shf'ites 
in the Presentation of Ibn Hazm,” trans. Israel Friedlaender, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, XXVIII (1907), 60; Abū al-Faraj “Abd al-Rahmin b. al-Jawzi, “‘al- 
Muntazam fi Türikh al-Mulük wa al-Umam,” Aya Bofya Ms. 3095, fol. 62a. My thanks 
to the Direotor and staff of the Suleymaniyye Central Library, Istanbul, for making 
this and other mannscripta available to me durmg the summer of 1978. 

® Ibn Hazm, '"Heterodoxies," J.4.0.8., XXVIII (1907), 60. 

19 Anon., Kstáb al-‘Uytin wa al-Hadàá'iq fi Akhbar al-Hagd’ig, ed. by M. J. de Goeje 
in Fragmenta Historicum Arabicorum, I (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1871), 231. 
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that Bayan and al-Mughira shared the leadership of the insurrection 
and met their deaths on the same occasion. The slanderous verses 
recorded in Tabari, purporting to show Khàlid's terror at the news 
of the rebellion, are doubtlessly nothing more than an effort to make 
the great Umayyad governor the object of general ridicule. It is 
a reflection of the great hostility of the Iragis toward Khalid because 
of his faithful service to the despised Umayyads.!? 

Unfortunately, little is known about the composition of Bay&n's 
following. In all probability the Mawal: were involved, since they 
were included in the group led by al-Mughira. One may assume that 
since Bayan and al-Mughira collaborated in the rising of 737, references 
to the rank and file rebels apply to the followers of both men. There 
is no indication of the ethnic identity of the Mawali involved. They 
may have been Persian, ‘or, considering the location, they may have 
belonged to the indigenous Aramaean population of Iraq.1* Unfortu- 
nately, the source materials do not provide a clue as to Arab participa- 
tion in the group recognizing the leadership of Bayan. Here again one 
can simply point out that Arabs from the Banü Kinda, Bajila, and 'Ijl 
are known to have belonged to the sect forming around al-Mughira. 
It may then be conjectured that Bayan’s group also included members 
of these tribes as well as, perhaps, members of Bayan’s own tribe, 
the Bani Nahd. As noted above, however, there is no evidence to 
confirm these speculations. 

The nature of the source materials devoted to Islamic sects makes 
the task of identifying them especially difficult. Aside from problems 
of distortion and occasional outright fabrications, one of the major 
defects of these sources is the failure of the authors to indicate defin- 
itively which of the doctrines ascribed to a sect were actually formu- 
lated by the leader of that sect. For example, some accounts attribute 
doctrines to a certain sect which were introduced or developed after 
the death of its founder or leader. The problem here stems from the 
fact that the heresiographers do not indicate the evolution or modifica- 
tions of the beliefs of the sects. Ordinarily these works contain only 
a statement to the effect that the followers of a specific individual 
claim that he used to teach a particular doctrine. Obviously there 
is no certainty that the leader was in fact the originator or adherent 


11 Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b, Jarir al-Tabarl, T'árikh al- Rusul wa 'I-Mulük, I (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1964), 1621-1622. | 

13 Francesco Gabrieli, “Il Califfato di Hishim,” Mémoires de la Société Archéologique 
d'Alezandrie, VII (1935), 18. ' 

13 W. Montgomery Watt, Islam and the Integration of Society (Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press, 1981), p. 109. 
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of the belief mentioned. Given these limitations it seems that the only 
feasible approach is to assume that the beliefs of the sect and the leader 
were identical unless there is evidence to the contrary. 

It is obvious from an examination of all relevant sources that the 
fundamental teaching of Bayan and the Bayaniyya was the Imamate 
of Abū Hashim, son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. This suggests 
some continuity between the movement of Bayan and the rebellion 
of al-Mukhtar, whose alleged recognition of Ibn al-Hanafiyya has 
been previously noted. The only source which links Bayan with any 
other descendant of ‘Ali reports that Bayan was a supporter of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan b. Hasan (known in many instances 
as al-Nafs al-Zaksyya, “the Pure Soul") who, along with his brother, 
rose in rebellion against the second ‘Abbasid caliph, Abū Ja‘far al- 
Mansür, and who was put to death by the latter in A.D. 762.14 This 
obviously inaccurate information resulted in all probability from 
confusing Bayan with al-Mughira, who was an advocate of the Imamate 
of al-Nafs al-Zalsyya.15 

There are conflicting opinions in the matter of how the Bayaniyya 
looked upon Abit Hashim. Some authors maintain that the sect 
believed Abū Hashim to be the Incarnate God, having, as it were, 
inherited this divine status from his father, Ibn al-Hanafiyya, who 
was also reported to have been the Incarnation.* Careful study of 
all the documents reveals that the Bayaniyya, in fact, did not enter- 
tain such an idea. It is conceivable, even probable, that they thought 
Abi Hashim to contain a spark of the Divine Wisdom, or Divinity, 
which is not at all the same as the concept of successive Incarnations. 
The latter idea appeared in extreme Shi‘ism only later among the 
followers of the anti-Umayyad rebel ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'&wiya (d. A.D. 
747 or 748). There can be no doubt, furthermore, that the Bayaniyya 
believed Abū Hashim to possess the gift of prophecy, with all of the 
implications which this phenomenon entailed in Islamic thought. 

Nawbakhti provides an extremely important piece of information 
concerning the claims of the Bayaniyya for Abū Hashim. He states 
that they expected Abii Hashim to return to the earth as the Mahdi, 


14 Anon., Kitab, ed. de Goeje, in F.H.A., I, 230. 

15 Sa'd b. “Abd All&h b. Abi Khalaf al-Ash‘ari al-Qummil, Kitab al-Maqld wa 
"l-Firag (Teheran, 1964), p. 37. 

18 “Izz al-Din b. al-Athir, al-Kdmsl fs al-Tartkh, V (Beirut, 1965), 200; Abū Muzaffar 
Shahfir b. Tahir al-Isfar&'ini, al-Tabsir fs al-Din (Cairo, 1940), p. 72. C£. Muhammad 
b. Raaül al-Barzanji, ‘‘al-Nawafid li al-Raw&fid wa 'l-Nawüfid," Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Ms. Arabe 1459, fol. 61b. I am grateful to the staff of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 
for their kind assistance. 
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the “Rightly Guided,” i.e., the messiah.!? Such a view appears reason- 
able, since messianic expectations had become an integral part of the 
religious ideas of the Shiite sects which appeared at the time of 
al-Mukhtar’s revolt in Küfa, e.g., the Kaysaniyya. For the Bayaniyya, 
as for the earlier groups, the Mahdi was the individual who would 
appear on earth in order to sweep away iniquity and tyranny. 

Aside from whatever claims Bayan may have made for Abū Hashim, 
the heresiarch emphasized his own role in the movement. Bayan 
asserted that Abū Hashim had designated him as successor to the 
Imamate.1* Such a claim: was plainly fraudulent, if for no other reason 
than the fact that Abi Hashim had bequeathed the leadership of his 
movement to the ‘Abbasids at Humayma.?® It is reported that Bayan’s 
pretentions were not confined to the Im&mate. He is also supposed 
to have claimed to be a prophet, attributing his prophetic gift to Abū 
Hashim.** One amusing anecdote has it that Bayan invited the fifth 
Imim, Muhammad al-Bàqir, to recognize his prophethood. Al-Baqir 
supposedly responded by having the messenger literally eat the 
message.*! ' 

Bayān’s prophetic claims implied a belief in and emphasis upon the 
concept of the continuation of prophecy. This idea is ultimately 
derived, it would seem, from a distortion or alteration of Islamic 
teachings. It is also interesting and perhaps instructive to note a 
parallel teaching in other religions present in the Near East at the 
time of Bayàn and his followers. The Manichaeans, who are known to 
have been present in Iraq during this period, held to the idea of pro- 
phetie succession. Many believed in a succession of prophets, claiming 


17 Nawbakhti, Firaq, p. 55.: 

18 Abū Sa'id Nashw&ün b. al-Himyari, Kitab al-Hür al-‘In wa Tanbih al.Sámi'in 
(Cairo, 1948), p. 161; al-Mahdt li Din Allih Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Murtad&, “al-Bahr 
al-Zakhkhar,” British Museum Mes., Or. 4021, fol. 10b. For an interesting later account 
see Abi Sa‘id Muhammad b. al-Azdi al-Qalhati, “Kitab Kashf wa 'l-Bay&n," British 
Museum Ms., Or. 2606, fol. 2188. My thanks to the staff of the British Museum for their 
kind assistance. 

19 Sabatino Moscati, “Il Testemento di Abü Hlüshim," Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
XXVII (1952), 40-44; Humayma was located in the province of al-Sharà in the environs 
of Amman, according to Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (Beirut: Khayate, 
1965), p. 455. 

39 Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Halim b. Taymiyya, Minhaj al-Sunna wa ’l-Nabawiyya, II 
(Cairo, 1962), 401; Mirzi Muhammad al-Aster&ábüdl, Minhaj al-Magal fi ‘Ilm al-Rijal 
(Teheran, 1313 A.H.), p. 72. C£. Muhsin Amin, A‘ydn al-Shi‘a, XIV (2nd ed.; Beirut, 
1961), 113; 'Abbüs Iqbal, Khändāne Nawbakht (Teheran, 1932), p. 252. 

21 g]-Ash‘ari al-Qummi, Magalat wa 'l-Firaq, p. 37. 
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that he was the last of these.** Prophetic succession also figured among 
the teachings of the Gnostics from whom, in fact, the Manichaeans 
may have derived the idea.?? A Jewish sect of Persia, the 'Is&wites, 
named for their founder and leader Ishaq ben Ya'qüb Ubadia Abii 
‘Isā al-Isfahani, and active during the reign of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(A.D. 685-705), also believed in the continuation of prophecy. The 
records indicate that this sect awaited the coming of a messiah who 
was to be preceded by five messengers, their leader ‘Isa being the last 
of the five. Interestingly enough, Jesus and Muhammad figured among 
the prophets recognized by this group. 

Obviously then, the continuation of prophecy idea was not unknown 
in Iraq and Iran at the time of Bayan. In all probability, Bayan 
acquired the idea not from any of the sources mentioned, but rather 
from the teachings of Islam itself. The Prophet Muhammad had spoken 
of the prophets and messengers sent to mankind prior to his own 
time. As is commonly known, the Qur’an itself mentions some twenty- 
eight prophets.?5 A theory of prophetic continuation might easily be 
derived by distorting or tampering with the Islamic teaching. This is 
in all probability exactly what Bayan did, for rather obvious political 
considerations. 

Several of the sources contain statements to the effect that Bayan 
pretended to be God or, at any rate, had such a claim made for him. 
According to al-Isfara’ini, as well as Maqrizi, al-Iji, and others, the 
spirit of God passed into the prophets and Imàms, coming to ‘Ali 
and being transmitted from him to Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 
Abi Hashim, and from the latter to Bayan.* “Abd al-Wahid b. Ahmad 
al-Kirmani writes that the Bayaniyya believed that God descends 


223 F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Prees, 1925), p. 38; L. J. R. Ort, Mani: A Religio-Htstorical Description of his Personality 
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Sa Docirine (Paris: Civilisations du Sud, 1949), p. 61. 
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into the form of a man.3* On the other hand Ibn al-Athir, who states 
in his history that Bayan believed in the divinity of ‘Ali, Hasan, 
Husayn, Ibn al-Hanafiyya, and Abii Hashim, makes no mention of 
Bayan ever having claimed divinity for himself. He confines himself 
to the statement that Bayan pretended to be a prophet.** Yet another 
version may be found in the works of Shahrastani and al-Dhahabi, 
where one reads that a portion or particle of divinity came from Abi 
Hashim to Bayan.2® ` 

How is one to reconcile the contradictory accounts? All indications 
are that Bayan in reality only claimed to be a prophet. Given the 
Islamic context, it is evident that such a claim would preclude any 
teaching of Incarnation., One bit of evidence which supports the idea 
that Bay&n opted for prophecy instead of divinity is the interpretation 
he gave to S. 3:132. The verse in question reads: ‘““This is a manifestation 
(bayan) to the people.” Bayan insisted that the word baydn in the 
verse was a reference to himself.?? His intention here was to buttress 
his claim to prophecy. Of further interest here is the method of Qur’anic 
interpretation employed, by the sectarian leader. Should this method 
of exegesis be considered literalist or symbolic? It appears that it 
might be best understood as a rather rudimentary form of symbolic 
interpretation. This method, albeit in a gradually more sophisticated 
manner, was to be an important part of extremist Shiite religious 
ideas and practices. Perhaps the most fully developed system of 
symbolic Qur’anic interpretation would be that of the Isma‘ilis.31 

One of the most famous teachings associated with Bayan was the 
idea that God is in the form of a man who will ultimately disappear 
entirely except for His face.3* It is further reported that he taught 


37 Abii al-Qàsim “Abd al-Wahid b. Ahmad al-Kirmani, “Ein Kommentar der Tra- 
dition über die 73 Sekten,” Arabio text ed. by Sven Dedering, Le Monde Oriental, XXV 
(1931), 40. 

38 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, V, 209 
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that God is in the form of a man of light, but this statement cannot 
be accepted with certainty. The fact is that the concept of God as a 
man of light is attributed more convincingly to al-Mughira b. Sa‘id. 
The sources including this idea among Bayan’s teachings mention it 
only very briefly and do not develop it or place it within a meaningful 
context, as is the case with the sections devoted to al-Mughira and 
his followers. As a result, it may be argued that the man of light idea 
is wrongly attributed to Bayan, stemming from a confusion of his 
teachings with those of al-Mughira. 

The belief that God would disappear entirely save for his face was 
apparently suggested to Bayan by certain Qur’anic passages: e.g., 
S. 28:88 ("Everything perishes but His face") and 8. 55:26-27 (““Every- 
one on it must pass away and the face of your Lord will endure for- 
ever”).34 Here again one encounters speculation upon Qur’anic 
passages, although perhaps in this case of a more literal nature. 

Another unusual doctrine attributed to Bayan is the belief that 
there are two gods, one in Heaven and one on earth. He maintained 
that the one in Heaven was greater than the one on earth.*5 Presumably 
the source for such a belief must be sought outside of Islam. One 
scholar has stated that this idea had its origins in the Gnostic dis- 
tinction between God and the Logos emanating from him.%¢ A similar 
belief is credited to the Gnostic thinker, Marcion of Sinope. Marcion 
taught that there are two gods, one of whom is superior; the other, 
identified with the Creator God of the Old Testament, he deemed 
inferior.?? In his opinion, the superior god was to be looked upon as 
the redeemer of mankind.8 

Was Bayan acquainted with the teachings of Marcion? It is im- 
possible to say, given the silence of the sources on this point. Certainly, 
however, the doctrines of Marcion were widespread in the East (mainly 
in pre-Islamic times), especially in Arabia, Syria, Armenia, and Persia. 
Although these teachings were proscribed by Constantine the Great, 


33 gl-Baghdadi, Uš, p. 73. 

34 ‘Abd al-Q&hir b. Tahir b. Muhammad al-Baghd&dt, Moslem Schisms and Sects 
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they continued to exist, having a role of some significance in certain 
sectors of Eastern Christendom.?* Furthermore, Ibn al-Nadim attests 
to the existence of Marcionites in Khurasan presumably in his own day, 
i.e., the tenth century.“ The matter must rest here, but it is no exag- 
geration to say that belief in two gods, one superior and the other 
inferior, is hardly an Islamic belief. 

Yet another of Bayan’s teachings which may come from a non- 
Islamic source is his claim to know the “Greatest Name" of God and 
thus have supernatural powers. Bayan professed that by means of 
his knowledge of the “Greatest Name,” he was able to call to the 
planet Venus and elicit a response.“! There are a number of parallels 
or possible sources for the importance of a great name. Alfred Guillaume 
has pointed out, for example, that the belief of gaining special powers 
through the knowledge and use of a secret or great name has been 
present in the Near East for thousands of years. The idea inherent in 
such a teaching is that whoever knows a person's name thereby has 
power over the person.*3 An indication of the great antiquity of the 
concept may be seen in the content of an ancient Egyptian tale accord- 
ing to which Isis is said to have gained power over the sun god, Ra, 
after having learned his secret “great name." € 

À great name belief can also be found in Judaism. The Jewish 
equivalent of the “Greatest Name" is the Shem ha-Mephorash, “Tn- 
effable name," 44 which was the subject of magical speculation. It was 
thought to have supernatural power and was, therefore, used as a 
magic formula.4*5 Speculation about the “Greatest Name" was a key 
feature of Jewish Merkaba mysticism. In this connection there was 
a rite by which the magician assumed special power by impregnating 
himself with the “Greatest Name,” namely by clothing himself with 
a special garment into which the name had been woven.** 

The Mazdakian seotarians of Sassanid Persian are said to have 
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involved themselves in theorizing about the power of the “Greatest 
Name.” Shahrastani, in his study of Islamic and non-Islamic sects, 
reports that the Mazdakians believed that whoever knows the “Greatest 
Name" comes to know the “Greatest Secret" (Ultimate Secrets #).47 
It is possible that Bayan could have learned of the Mazdakian teaching, 
since this sect continued to exist in Persia, Iraq’s neighboring province, 
until as late as the tenth to twelfth centuries,‘* although such a 
connection cannot be proved. What is certain is that manipulation 
of the “Greatest Name” of God was from ancient times until at least 
the last century a common feature of Near Eastern magic.*? As noted 
before, Bayan may well have engaged in the practice of magic. Certainly 
his associate al-Mughira b. Sa‘id was particularly noted for his magical 
knowledge and feats and could have initiated Bayan into magical use 
of the “Greatest Name.” 

The famous medieval author Ibn Qutayba, who lived during the 
early ‘Abbasid period, states that Bayan b. Sam‘an was the first 
person to speak of the Qur'àn being created.*° This charge, absent in 
all of the other sources, appears to have been a fabrication of the 
author. As those familiar with Islamic history are aware, the idea of 
the Qur’an being created was a cardinal tenet of the Mu'tazilite 
theologians. Mu'tazilite theology had been the officially sanctioned 
ideology of the ‘Abbasid state from the reign of al-Ma’miin (beginning 
in 813) until the accession of the Caliph al-Mutawwakil (847). Ibn 
Qutayba, who was a Sunni Muslim, had come into favor with al- 
Mutawwakil, who had devoted himself to restoring Sunni predominance 
in the Islamic realm. The Caliph appears to have used Ibn Qutayba’s 
literary talents in his religious campaign.*# For this reason one strongly 
suspects that Ibn Qutayba’s purpose in ascribing the origin of a 
Mu'tazilite doctrine to Bayan was an attempt to establish a connection 
between the Mu'tazilites and the Shi'ite heresiarch and thus to discredit 
the former. 

A few of the sources contain erroneous information about the 


4? A, E. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides (2nd ed. rev. ; Copenhagen: E. Munks- 
gaard, 1944), p. 342. 

48 Bertold Spuler, Iran in Frith-Islamischer Zeit (633 bis 1055) (Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 
1952), p. 208. 

19 E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1883), p. 81. 

50 Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutayba, ‘Uytin al-AkAbdr, IT (Cairo, 
1964), 148. 

51 H. S. Nyberg, "Mu'tazila," Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 428. 

53 Gerard Lecomte, “Ibn Kutayba,” E.I, New Ed., IO, 845-840. 
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teachings of Bayan andj the Bay&niyys. Shahrastani contends, for 
instance, that Bayan taught that ‘Ali was in the clouds and that the 
thunder was his voice.** This is clearly a confusion of the Bay&niyya 
doctrines with those of another, earlier sect, the Saba’iyya, followers 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’.t« Shahrastani further reports that Bayan 
spoke of the raj‘a, or return from death or concealment, of the Imam 
‘Ali.55 As we have seen, however, the Bayaniyya in fact expected 
the return of Abü Hashim as messiah. In view of the well-documented 
importance of Abii Hashim for Bayan and his followers, it is quite 
likely that Shahrastani’s reference to ‘Ali is an error..In this respect 
it should be pointed out that most extremist Shi'ite groups, such as 
the Mansiriyya, Janahiyya, Khattabiyya, and Rawandiyya, con- 
sidered their expected messiah to be someone other than ‘Ali. 

In assessing the impact of Bayan and his followers upon Islamic 
thought and history, a point of primary significance is that Bayan 
was the first non-‘Alid, non-Hashimite to lay claim to the Imamate. 
His allegation that an ‘Alid had designated him to be Imam established 
an important precedent. |Later Shi'ite heresiarchs having no relation 
to ‘Ali or his descendants made similar claims, justifying in many 
cases their roles in leading socio-political opposition movements. 

Bayan, furthermore, appears to have been the first extremist 
sectarian leader to make speculation about the nature of God an 
important part of religious ideology. No doubt this question was of 
considerable importance ito the broad masses of Muslims, for whom 
orthodox Islam, with its transcendental Deity, had no satisfactory 
answers. One may view such speculation as an attempt to establish 
some sort of personalized relationship with God. That such a relation- 
ship fulfilled an important need was demonstrated by the later popular 
success of Sufism. 

With the possible exception of the Hashimiyya, Bayan and his 
followers appear to have been the first Shiite extremists to engage 
in a form of symbolio Qur’anic exegesis. Qur'anio interpretation of 
this variety developed into a significant feature of subsequent Shi'ite 
thought, although it would become much more sophisticated in the 
hands of later Shi'ite activists and thinkers. It would be of particular 
importance in Igmà'ili Shi'ism, which received it via the Khattabiyya 
seot.5? 


53 Bhahrast&ni, Müa, I, 152. 

54 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, '*Abd Allah b. Saba'," B.I., New Ed., I, 51. 

85 Shahrastini, Milal, I, 182. 

56 A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology (London: Luzao and Co., 1947), pp. 23-29. 
57 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, "Bátiniyya," B.I., New Ed., I, 1098-1099. 
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Although there is some uncertainty, the Bayaniyya appear to have 
believed that their leader contained within himself a divine particle 
and in so doing originated an idea of fundamental importance in 
moderate Shi'ism. According to this concept the Im&m remains a 
mortal being, but a part of the divine becomes embodied within him 
by means of what may be called a partial incarnation.5* There is an 
important distinction to be drawn between this idea and the doctrine 
of complete incarnation, the state in which the individual is thought 
to be an embodiment of God. 

The belief in & transmission of prophetic power appeared for the 
first time in Shiite dogmatics with Bayan and his group. While 
Hamza b. ‘Umara and al-Mukhtàr are also supposed to have claimed 
prophetic status, there is no indication that they thought in terms of 
a succession of prophecy based upon designation by a predecessor, 
as did Bayan and the Bayaniyya. A more explicit and better defined 
doctrine of prophetic continuation appeared later with Abii Manstir 
al-‘Ijli and the sect acknowledging his leadership. Transmission and 
continuation of prophecy was a particularly serious heresy from the 
Umayyad point of view, since it suggested the nullification or dis- 
placement of Muhammad’s revelation and status as seal of the prophets, 
upon which the Islamic state and, consequently, Umayyad rule rested. 
Whatever the religiosity of individual rulers, the fact remains that 
Muhammad’s prophetic mission lay at the foundation of Islamic, 
and thus Umayyad, government. Any attempt to alter or add to the 
revelation threatened the very foundations of Muslim rule. 

As other scholars have noted, Bayan and the Bayaniyya may have 
introduced certain non-Islamic ideas into extremist Shiite thought. 
Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the degree to 
which such borrowing occurred, the belief in two gods was without 
question a doctrine of non-Islamic provenance. It is apparent, however, 
that many, probably most, of the teachings of this group have their 
roots ultimately in Islam. 

In the final analysis the activities of Bayan and the Bayaniyya, 
as well as other extremist Shi'ites of the Umayyad period, were of 
significance because of their impact upon the power of the Syrian 
dynasty. It would be preposterous to argue that any one of these 
rebellious groups taken separately constituted a grave threat to 
Umayyad power. One may suggest, however, that the recurring up- 
risings or anti-government violence indulged in by these sects kept the 
province of Iraq and, occasionally, the area of Iran in a state of turmoil 


58 Rudolf Strothmann, “Shi'a,” Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 536. 
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and agitation. In the long-run, such continual unrest could only weaken 
the power of the Umayyad government. Extremist Shi'ite rebels, 
among them Bayan and his followers, constituted a persistent irritant 
to the Umayyad body politic. 


University of Arkansas Wri F. TuckER 
Fayetteville, Ark. : 
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THE BIBLE IN ARABIC: 
THE 19TH-CENTURY PROTESTANT TRANSLATION 


The purpose of this article is to briefly narrate the story of the 
19th-century Protestant translation of the Arabic Bible and to con- 
sider the procedure and principles followed by the two chief trans- 
lators, Eli Smith and Cornelius Van Dyck, missionaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (A.B.C.F.M.) stationed 
in Syria. 

The hope of producing such a Bible translation in Arabic was 
present with the Syria Mission from its early days.! As soon as the 
pioneer missionaries acquired command of the Arabic language they 
realized the need for an accurate translation. The edition they cir- 
culated at the time was judged to contain many weaknesses and 
grammatical errors. That was the reprint of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of the 1671 Arabic version originally published in Rome. 

Some of the missionaries found it particularly offensive to the 
Muslim mind and “would not read a chapter in public without pre- 
viously revising it." * This reprint of the B.F.B.8. excluded the Apoc- 
ryphal portions and did not carry the Papal or Patriarch seal and 
hence was banned by the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 

In the mission’s first annual report after the transfer of its small 
Arabic press from the Island of Malta to Beirut in 1834 the aim of 
producing and printing a more accurate translation was expressed by 
the missionaries. “How soon,” they wrote, “we shall be called on to 
print any part of the Word of God in Arabic we know not.” 3 

In 1843, writing on behalf of “the Committee to whom was referred 
the subject of a new translation of the Scriptures into Arabic,” Eli 


1 A. L. Tibawi proposes that the pioneer American missionary Levi Parson during 
his stay in Jerusalem hired a priest to translate portions of the Scriptures into Arabio, 
American Interests in Syria 1800-1901 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), p. 122. The 
missionary board’s archives stored in the Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, reveal that these were not portions of the Bible but simply religious tracts. 
Bee A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.2 letter from Pliny Fisk dated June 25, 1823. 
But there is good reason to believe that the pioneer missionaries were concerned about 
Bible translations into languages understood by the people, and so the Armeno-Turkish 
translation, for example, was urged upon William Goodell by Fisk. See A.B.C.F.M., 
Annual Report (1842), p. 106. ' 

2 A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.1, vol.i, document no. 27 signed by Eli 
Smith. 

3 A.B.C.F.M., Annual Report (1844), 253. 
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Smith suggested that “a new translation is exceedingly desirable” 
but asserted that “we see no prospect that our wishes will be met in 
this respect, unless we undertake the work ourselves.” 4 In 1847 he was 
formally charged with this task while the mission took it upon itself 
to provide him with all possible assistance and to hire for his help 
the best Arab scholars available. 

The famous Butrus al-Bustani, who a few years earlier had become 
connected with the Américan mission through his contacts with Eli 
Smith and Cornelius Van Dyck, was, in 1843, teaching in its ‘Abeih 
Seminary. Besides teaching the Arabic language and writing text- 
books for the mission-schools, Bustàáni demonstrated his ability as 
a scholar and a linguist. In addition to Aramaic and Syriac, he knew 
Latin, Greek, Italian and French and quickly sharpened his English 
through reading and by: his association with the missionaries. When 
he was asked to help with the translation, he applied himself with the 
aid of Smith to the study of Hebrew, thus acquiring a knowledge 
of all three languages in which the Scriptural text was written. 

Another native scholar who was connected with the mission was 
Nasif al-Yàziji, who forisome time had been hired in the Chancery 
of Prince Bashir of Lebanon and had become famous as master of the 
Arabic language. His books included works on prosody, grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric, and were used by public and private schools alike. 
He knew no language besides Arabic, but this he had mastered. 

Eli Smith, too, was an! able scholar and a good linguist. In addition 
to his command of Arabic he knew classical Greek, Hebrew, Latin 
and Turkish, and as early as 1829 was reported by a fellow missionary 
to be “somewhat familiar with Italian—reads French—and has ... 
made proficiency in modern Greek." s 

When Dr. Rufus Anderson, the Secretary of the A.B.C.F.M., visited 
the mission field in 1829, Smith accompanied him on his travels 
throughout Syria and the Greek Islands. He also accompanied Rev. 
H. G. Ottis Dwight to Armenia, Persia, and other parts of Western 
Asia. 

In 1838, Smith was granted permission by the Board to accompany 
Dr. Edward Robinson on his celebrated travels and archaeological 
researches in Palestine and the Sinai Peninsula. Dr. Robinson acknowl- 
edged that without Smith’s considerable help the trip could not have 
been recorded. 


l 
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4 A.B.C.F.M., Archives, s ABC: 16.8.1, vol. i, document no. 27. 
5 The account was reported “from Mr. Temple's mouth" on December 22, 1829. 
A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.6, vol. iii, document no. 2194. 
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The five years between 1842 and 1847 Smith spent in exploration, 
travel, and further study of the dialects of the Arabic language. As a 
result of these trips he became intimately acquainted with the people 
of the Near Hast whether they dwelt in cities along the sea-coast or 
in small villages among the hills or in portable tents across the scorched 
desert. He gained valuable knowledge of archaeology and an under- 
standing of the geographical setting of Biblical events. 

Besides his engagement with the project of translating the Bible, 
Smith carried on a great deal of correspondence and regularly reported 
to the headquarters of the A.B.C.F.M. in Boston on the progress of 
the work. When he superintended the publishing house he read the 
proof-sheets of almost every volume published. To a fellow missionary, 
Smith was a man of great capabilities, “giving attention to the mi- 
nutest details” in business and scholarship. ‘‘His ideal of perfection 
was so high that it was difficult for him ever to be satisfied with his 
work.” 

Smith’s acquaintance with the Arabic classics was well known, for 
he was accustomed to quoting from them at length in his preaching. 
For the student who appreciates Arabic literature it is an enjoyable 
experience to read some of his personal Arabic correspondence, where 
much of his thought is reflected and where a familiarity with the best 
of Arabic literature is evident. 

A man with such extensive knowledge of ancient and modern 
languages, an intimate acquaintance with the Near Hast and its 
people, and long experience in Arabic presswork, was well equipped 
for the task of the translation assigned him by the mission. Bome of 
these distinctions Smith attained and refined during the actual in- 
volvement in this arduous task. It is evident that with Smith, Yaziji, 
and Bustani the work was entrusted to efficient, learned, and dedicated 
men. 

In preparation for the work, the translators took great pains in 
assembling a strong linguistic library containing some of the most 
authoritative and comprehensive Bible dictionaries, lexicons and 
commentaries in over half a dozen languages. They also had books on 
the Arabic classics, grammar, rhetoric and style, some of which Smith 
-had to purchase at great expense. Books in those days were not easy 
to acquire, especially the ancient Arabic classics. 

Bustaéni was transferred from his position at 'Abeih to Beirut. 
Smith was authorized “to correspond with the secretaries of the 
American Bible Society in relation to the contemplated new trans- 
lation.” * Secretary Anderson was assured that this correspondence 

6 A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.1, vol iv, document no. 21. 
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would go through his hands, The decision to undertake the new 
translation was advertised by the mission in 1847 in a general appeal 
published in its official organ, The Misstonary Herald.’ 

The actual work of the translation was commenced in the fall of 
1848 with the book of Genesis. Upon finishing the first ten chapters, 
Smith submitted the work to a committee appointed by the mission 
for examination. The committee reported that the new translation 
was "faithful to the original" and “a decided improvement upon the 
version we now circulate" and recommended that the work “be 
prosecuted to its completion upon the same general principles which 
appear to have guided the translator[s] hitherto.” 8 

The method and principles followed were not fully spelled out until 
March 1854, when Smith ‘submitted a report on the occasion of “laying 
before the mission a proof of the first eight pages of Genesis.” * He 
reported that a draft is first made directly from the Hebrew by Bustani 
with the aid of the Syriac and the Greek. This draft is ‘thoroughly 
worked over” by Smith; who, after consulting his resources, makes 
whatever changes are necessary to conform strictly to the original. 
In doing this “no authority in respect to Biblical criticism is given to 
his [Bustani’s] or any Arabic version.” The draft is then passed to 
Yaziji who would revise it, sifting out all foreign idioms or local forms 
of expression and making whatever grammatical changes he deems 
necessary. Smith writes: 

i 

Finally, I sit down over the work with Sheikh Nasif, [and] receive 
his criticisms upon it, as an Arabic composition, in reference 
to grammar, lexicography [and] taste, after which he copies the 
work anew. His criticisms undergo a thorough discussion, often 
consuming much time, and special caution is constantly observed, 
lest he sacrifices any important shade of the inspired idea, to the 
niceties of Arab[ie|'grammar or taste, which after all are not 
essential, Yet it is my aim to let no phrase finally pass, which 
does not receive his sanction. 


A question is sometimes raised with regard to Bustani’s command 
of the Hebrew language jand his ability to have made his translation 
directly from it.1¢ It must be ascertained, first, that when Bustani 


7 XLII (1847), 192. 
8 HL H. Jessup, Fifty-Three Years in Syria (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1910), I, 69. 
9? A.B.O.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.1, vol. v, dooument no. 208. 
10 Tibawi, American Interests in Syria, p. 123. 
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was asked to help with the work, he did not have a good knowledge 
of Hebrew. This is evident from the resolution of the 1847 General 
Meeting to employ Bustáni in the translation by transferring him 
from 'Abeih to Beirut. “This arrangement," read the resolution, 
“releases Butrus for the work of translating the Bible which was 
resolved upon a year ago, but has not been commenced partly for 
want of a native competent to make the first-rough translation from 
the original languages. This a few months of study will enable Butrus 
to do, if he will give his energies to it." 12 

Apparently Bustani did give his energies to it. A linguist with deep 
knowledge of Syriac, Aramaic and Arabic, he must have been able 
within a reasonable period of timé to acquire a working knowledge 
of Hebrew. The reports given by Smith and later by Van Dyck clearly 
indicate that Bustàni translated directly from the Hebrew and did 
not merely resort to that language where the existing Arabic trans- 
lations differed or in cases of ambiguity. 

As for the principles followed by Smith and his helpers, five can be 
detected from the same report that Smith submitted to the examining 
committee and are given here largely in his own words. 


1. “Faithful conformity” to the original. 

2. “Uniformity in the translation of similar words and phrases.” 

9. "Clear and impressive intelligibility,” avoiding as much as 
possible “‘all words beyond the circle understood by the more 
intelligent class of the community.” 

4. Adherence to the laws of ancient grammar and omission of words 
“not sanctioned by classical usage without urgent necessity.” 

5. “Avoiding in a great degree, giving the work the savor of a local 
dialect. Also bearing in mind that the work is designed for a race 
only a small portion of which are Christians." 1* 


When the translation had conformed to these principles, it was 
passed to other competent members of the mission who knew enough 
Arabic to comment on it. Then it was printed and sent to scholars 
and Arabists in the Middle East, Britain, Germany, and the United 
States, with a letter explaining the work being done and inviting their 
comments, criticisms, and suggestions. A rare copy of such a letter 
is found among the archives of the Board in which Smith briefly 
reiterates the principles followed. 


u A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.1, vol. iv, document no. 21. 
18 A,B.O.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.1, vol. v, document no. 209. 
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After receiving the cómments of scholars at home and abroad, 
Smith would make whatever corrections he saw necessary and produce 
a final draft ready for the press. Among his personal letters there are 
several documents still preserved in legible condition from scholars 
and friends in the Near East and Europe expressing different reactions 
to the new translation. Many offer exact and specific instructions 
giving the chapter and Verso where a correction is suggested. Some 
quote the original Hebrew and the King James rendering and Smith's 
proposed version with the suggested corrections. Others only offer 
suggestions improving tlie structure of the Arabic wording of some 
sentences with few changes in grammar or vocabulary. But every one 
of these documents contdins words of encouragement and admiration 
for the effort being applied in producing the new translation. 

Eli Smith died in January 1857 after an extended illness. Three 
months after his death the missionaries assembled for their annual 
meeting. After prolonged and serious discussion they formed a com- 
mittee of five to examine and report on the’ unfinished work. The 
Committee reported that the books of Genesis and Exodus had been 
printed, except for the last two chapters of the latter. With regard 
to the New Testament, ithe first twelve chapters of Matthew were 
already in print, and the rest of the books translated were judged to 
have been made “with great care and fidelity [and] could with com- 
paratively little labor be prepared for the press.” The committee found 
the historical books from Joshua to Esther and Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions to have been put into Arabic by Bustani but not revised by 
Smith. They reported as yet untouched the books of Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Bong of Solomon, Ezekiel, Daniel, Habakkuk, 
Zechariah, Zephaniah, Haggai and Malachi. 

With regard to the “mode of conducting the translating” and 
publishing the Bible, it Was decided by the general meeting to have 
the New Testament version conform strictly to the T'extus Receptus 
in compliance with the requirements of the American Bible Society. 
It was from this text that Luther's German and the English Authorized 
Versions were made. Smith, in the New Testament translation, had 
not followed any one Gréek text, but had “selected from Tischendorf, 
Lackman, Tregelles, and Alford, as he thought fit." 14 

The missionaries appointed Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck to make the 
revision of the New Testament manuscript, and to print the last two 

13 A.B.C.FM., Archives, series ABC: 50, personal papers of Eli Smith. 

14 Isaac Hall, “The American Arabic Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and Cornelius V. A. Van 
Dyck," Journal of the American Oriental Society, XI (1855), 279. 
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chapters of Exodus so that Genesis and Exodus could be printed 
together. The printed sheets of the first sixteen chapters of Matthew 
were destroyed. But with regard to the rest of the Old Testament 
“it was thought best to take no definite action until the development 
of Providence should throw more light upon our path." 18 At the end 
of the conference a committee was appointed to report to the secretaries 
of the A.B.C.F.M. and the American Bible Society on the state of the 
translation and the decisions of the general conference. 

Later, in 1860, it was unanimously agreed that Van Dyok should 
finish the Old Testament as well. The mission's choice of Van Dyck 
to take over the work was a wise one. Immediately after his arrival 
in Beirut in April 1840, he started on his Arabic studies, but hardly 
two months had elapsed before he accompanied Dr. William Thomson 
on an exploratory tour of Northern Syria. For six years after his 
marriage, Van Dyck was stationed in the village of 'Abeih where he 
founded a school which later became the famous 'Abeih Seminary. 
During the time he was busy translating and authoring textbooks 
on geography, mathematics, and philosophy. Those books, often 
revised by himself, were for many years standard textbooks used in 
schools throughout Syria. Especially noted are his works on geography 
where & wide knowledge of past Arab geographers is exhibited. 

When Van Dyck was moved to a new station in Sidon, he dedicated 
much time to preaching and to Bible study which he conducted in 
Arabic and English at his home. He knew other languages as well. 
A fellow missionary who worked with him for many years wrote: 
“In the [first] seventeen years in Syria he had mastered the Arabic 
language, the Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, French, Italian, and German 
... he had a genius for languages, a phenomenal memory, a clear 
intellect... .” 17 

Van Dyck was familiar with the works of Smith and was his asso- 
ciate on the original committee appointed by the mission to prepare 


35 A rumor found circulation that Smith's manuscript of the New Testament was 
destroyed after his death, but Professor Hall, on the basis of a letter from Van Dyok 
published in the Journal with the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, XI 
(1885), xlvi, dispels all misconception and sets the record straight: Only the printed 
part of Matthew was destroyed because the American Bible Society required adherenoe 
to the Textus Receptus. 

16 A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 16.8.1, vol. iv, document no. 74 signed by Rev. 
Ford addreesed to Secretary Anderson dated May 12, 1857. The report to Anderson 
(series ABC: 16.8.1, vol. iv, document no. 72) does not state that Van Dyck was assigned 
to work only on the New Testament, but leaves one with the impression that he was 
given the full task as left by Smith. 

1? Jessup, Fiffy-Three Years in Syria, I, 73. 
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an appeal on behalf of the new Arabic translation of the Bible. He 
also was with Smith on committees appointed to examine the works 
of Nàsif al-Yàziji and to.prepare textbooks for the mission's schools.1 
Van Dyck is recognized'as one who played an important role in the 
modern renaissance of Arabic literature “by showing that it was 
possible to write correctiand idiomatic Arabic in a style so simple as 
to be readily understood even by the unlearned.” 19 

For an Arab helper Smith’s successor chose Yüsuf al-Asir, a Muslim 
shaykh and a graduate of al-Azhar University. Van Dyck wrote: 
“T preferred a Muslim to a Christian, as coming to the work with no 
preconceived ideas of what a passage ought to mean, and as being 
more extensively read in Arabic.” 2% Al-Asir was an expert on Muslim 
law and the Arabic language. Besides holding a position in the ministry 
of education in Istanbul where he taught Arabic, he published a book 
of poems and founded ; ‘the Beirut newspaper Thamarat al-Funtin. 
He associated himself with the mission but there is no evidence that 
he adopted the Christian faith. He taught Van Dyck Arabic and later 
taught at the Syrian Protestant College and the Patriarchate School. 

Since the American Bible Society required a strict adherence to the 
Tezius Receptus, Van Dyck had to revise every verse of the Smith 
translation, which in essence meant producing a new translation of 
the New Testament. But Smith’s version was found to be of great 
aid in producing the new one. 

As to the translation ‘of the Old Testament, Van Dyck wrote: 


i 
In the first place ib must be carefully made from the Hebrew, 
then compared with the Syriac version of the Maronites, and the 
Septuagint of the Greeks; the various readings given, and in 
different places the Chaldee Targums must be consulted, and 
hosts of German commentators, so that the eye is constantly 
glancing from one set of characters to another. 


| 
Van Dyck followed his predecessors and the instructions of the 
mission on consulting local and foreign scholars and also some not-so- 
learned natives to test for accuracy and taste. Some of the more 


18 For further details on Van Dyok’s association with Smith in the preparation of 
textbooks, see A.B.O.F.M., Archives, serica ABC: 16.8.1, vol. iv, document no. 21. 

19 W. L. Wright, Dictionary of American Biography, ed. Dumas Malone (New York: 
Soribner’s Sons, 1935), XIX, 186. 

10 Hall, “The American Arabio Bible," J.4.0.8., XI (1855), 280. 

31 A.B.C.F.M., Archives, series ABC: 80, vol. x, letter from Van Dyck to Anderson 
dated January 11, 1855. 
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difficult parts of the Old and New Testaments were kept in type for 
several months until the oriticisms of scholars were received and 
carefully evaluated. Such a process resulted in the slow progress of 
the work but assured its accuracy and exposure to the patient scrutiny 
of Bible scholars. Thus Van Dyck is quoted to have said: “A critic, 
by one dash of his pen, may cause me a day's labour, and not till 
all is set right, can the sheet be printed." * 

It is only reasonable to assume that the new translator had at his 
disposal the linguistio and critical library brought together by Smith. 
It is reported that he even enlarged it and added a new collection of 
Arabic references “that was even more superior." 33 

As to the Arabic adopted, it was a clear and simple style as employed 
by Smith. Some scholars suggested adopting a highly classical style, 
perhaps similar to that of the Qur’an, but there was some resistance 
to the idea by Christian Arab scholars in Syria and Egypt. Like Smith 
before him, Van Dyck was careful not to sacrifice the sense of the 
meaning for the sake of rhetorical quibble. He was more concerned 
about conveying the meaning in Arabic than writing an Arabic master- 
piece. Unfortunately, some writers still confuse the distinct purpose 
of the translator with that of the Bible critic.24 

In April, 1860, Van Dyck laid upon the table before the annual 
conference completed copies of the New Testament with marginal 
references as allowed by the Bible Society and pocket editions without 
references.25 As previously stated, it was on this date and at this 
occasion that he was put in charge of completing the Old Testament 
aa well. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society started printing the New 


- Testament in the new translation in London after sending the sheets 


to Beirut for proofreading. After the printing had reached Acts, 
Van Dyck discovered so many errors that the mission’s Publishing 
Committee determined to suppress the entire edition. As a result the 
British Society requested the Syria Mission to take full charge of 


the printing. 


22 Jeasup, Fifty-Three Years in Syria, I, 75. 

*? Hall, "The American Arabio Bible," J.4.0.8., XI (1855), 280. 

24 See, for example, Tibawi, American Interests in Syria, p. 139. For an important 
discussion of the translator’s purpose and role, see Eugene A. Nida, Toward a Scsence of 
Translating with Special References to Principle and Procedures Involved in Bible Trans- 
lating (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1964), pp. 146 ff. 

% The Bible Society had followed the practice of allowing marginal references and 
readings different from the Tertus Receptus to be inserted at the discretion of Bible 
translators. 
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The mission’s press ati this time was facing technical and financial 
difficulties. Therefore, iti was thought best to make an appeal to the 
American Bible Society. Before consenting to the request of the 
mission, the Bible Society made inquiries of knowledgeable people 
about the fidelity of the translation, the probable demand of the 
Scriptures among the people, and the different dialects affecting the 
Arabic language. In reply to those inquiries words of approval and 
encouragement to undertake the work were received from several 
sources including the society’s own agent in the Levant who estimated 
that “if the Society [should] give the main force of the electrotyping 
department to the SS the whole [work] can be done in two years 
or 8o." #6 

The many positive ee hastened the Bible Society to action. 
Under its Board of Managers it resolved to undertake the printing 
of the new translation under the supervision of Van Dyck and his son, 
first in New York and then in Beirut. 

Although the mission’s press had all along been printing different 
portions of the new trahslation, it was not until the Bible Society 
undertook the work that this translation found a circulation hitherto 
unprecedented by any other book in the Arabic language. 


Burlington, Ontario — , Issa A. SALIBA 
Canada 





—— D 

39 Copies of this and other loria were published by the American Bible Sooiety in 
a pamphlet entitled The Arabic Scriptures (New York, 1864) and is inoluded as no. 23 
in a collection of publications of the American Bible Society bound together in a single 
volume; Boston (Massachusetts) Publio Library, call no. 3539.49. 
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ACCOUNTS OF WESTERN TRAVELERS 
CONCERNING THE ROLE OF ARMENIANS AND 
l GEORGIANS IN 16TH-CENTURY IRAN 


The second half of the 15th and the 16th centuries in the Near East 
witnessed the establishment and consolidation of two great empires, 
the Ottoman and the Safavid. Both were Muslim, but each adopted 
as its official doctrine a brand of Islam that had since earliest Islamic 
times been antagonistic to the other: the Ottomans adopted Sunnism, 
the. Safavids, Shi‘ism. Each was in a sense the inheritor of an anterior 
empire, the Byzantine and the Sassanian. These, the one Christian, 
the other Zoroastrian, had rivaled each other to the point of exhaustion 
for two and a half centuries, invading almost annually each other's 
domains. 

Among the nations that lay in the borderlands between the two 
powers were Georgia and Armenia. These nations suffered the invasions 
and counter-invasions that were characteristic of both pairs of empires 
—and during intervening periods as well, e.g., of Crusaders, Mongols, 
Ii-Khans, and Timurids. That they survived and retained an identity 
at all is indeed remarkable. 

The 16th century also saw the rise^of mercantilism in Europe. 
And Western Europe in general, no longer on the defensive against 
the Muslim threat—at least not to the degree that had prevailed 
during the Middle Ages—began to take a new kind of interest in the 
East, inspired in part by the new spirit of mercantilism and in part 
"by new political and economic rivalries at home. Along with these 
developments there began to arrive in Iran (and also in the Ottoman 
empire) & series of travelers whose purposes varied: some were on 
diplomatic or trading missions, some were adventurers, and some 
had proselytizing in mind. A number of them recorded their observa- 
tions of the places they visited in considerable detail, and these records 
are therefore interesting and historically valuable documents, being 
supplements to native records and relics. Our interest here is in their 
remarks concerning the role of transplanted Georgians and Armenians 
in Iran under Abbas and his immediate successors.} 


1 This brief exposition will supplement, to a small extent, it is hoped, John Carawell’s 
New Julfa: The Armenian Ohurches and Other Buildings (Oxford: Clarendon Prees, 1968), 
wherein are found a section on the historical background of the Armenians in Iran and 
an appendix of travelers’ acoounts of Julfa arranged under the rubrics of: Old Julfa 
and the Emmigration; New Julfa; Foreign Trade; the Khodjas; The Shab and the 
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Armenians had lived in Persia before the reign of Abbas I, but their 
importance grew along with their numbers during and after his rule, 
due to the fact that large numbers of them were imported into Persia 
by Abbas following a campaign into the Caucasus. The background 
of this campaign can for our purposes be summed up briefly. When 
the Ottoman Sultan Selir I defeated Shah Ismail at Chaldiran in 1514, 
he took over all of western and southern Armenia as far as Lake Urmia, 
and his successor, Suleiman the Magnificent, succeeded in wresting 
eastern Armenia from the Safavids who were at that time its rulers. 
Still later, in 1586, Sultan Murad III concluded a peace with the 
Persians in which it was agreed that the latter should cede all of 
Armenia, Georgia, part of Azerbaijan and the city of Tabriz to the 
Ottomans.? 

Certain of the mon found that they preferred. Safavid to 
Ottoman rule, and when a rebellion against the latter led by an Ar- 
menian chieftain failed, overtures were made to Shah Abbas I, inviting 
him to campaign against, the Ottomans in Armenia. It was apparently 
widely believed that Abbas was not only tolerant of Christians in 
general but that he held the Armenians in special favor. Krusinski 
gives us the following account: 


That Monarch shew'd & great Esteem for the Armenian Nation, 
and even for their Religion. He was & very politiok Prince, and 
would sometimes let the Armenians, who came to Court, see a 
little Cross he wore under his Robes, giving them privately to 
understand he was.a Christian in his Heart, but durst not yet 
declare himself publickly for fear of a Defection in the Army; 
but if they once united to his Dominions, he should think himself 

strong enough to open his Mind freely.® 

1 

Although we may react with skepticism to this report, it is certain 
that Abbas did undertake a campaign into Armenia in 1604. Chamich- 
ian gives us the following account of the campaign. Abbas’ army 
invaded the province of, Yerivan, whose populace was taken captive, 
and to the city of Yerivan, the capital of the province, he laid siege 
unsuccessfully. He then turned toward certain other Ottoman-occupied 


Armenians; Epiphany/Ohristmas; Foreigners in Julfa; Armenian Language and Inter- 
preters; Armenian Dress; The Churches; Armenian Houses; Food and Wine; Armenian 
Customs and Oharacter. None, of the passages quoted there are reproduced here. 

4 Jaoques de Morgan, Histoire du peuple arménten (Paris, 1919), p. 245. 

3 J. T. Krusinski, The Hier ie Rotten n Census trans. Du Cerceau (London, 
1728), IL, 38. 
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cities of Armenia, and after taking them, placed Safavid governors 
over them. Nine months later he succeeded in taking Yerivan, pro- 
claimed that Armenia was thenceforth to be considered under Safavid 
tule, and that the revenues of that province should be used to defray 
the expenses of the campaign.‘ 

At this point Abbas began the mass exportation of the Armenians 
of Old Julfa to Isfahan. Understandably, it was a time of great tribula- 
tion for the unhappy people.5 

In order to prevent further incursions of the Ottomans into Safavid 
territory, Abbas decided to make a desert of the country from Erzurum 
to Tabriz, along the route through Yerivan, Nakhickevan and Julfa, 
the most usual route of invasions from east or west. He seized or 
destroyed all stores, demolished all habitations and fortresses, poisoned 
wells and fountains and burned crops.* 

The travelers attribute a variety of reasons for this deportation to 
Abbas. Many say that it was a part of his plan to people, embellish 
and enrich the city of Isfahan, the city he had chosen to be his capital. 
Della Valle, in an unconvincing account of the incident, goes as far 
as to describe as follows the manner in which the Armenians arrived 
there: 


. But in order that these Christians might not be inconvenienced, 
this king ... paid all the expenses of their journey, providing 
plenty of chariots, horses and sedan-chairs for the women.’ 


It is diffioult to determine how many unfortunates were involved 
in this exodus. Estimates range from 400,000 families* to 12,000 
families,? but neither of these can be considered accurate or illu- 
minating, especially in view of Chardin's remark concerning the size 
of Armenian families: they all consist of a multitude, some in Isfahan 
having as many as five hundred.!* Moreover, one source mentions & 
second sally into Armenia to take still more captives, who were said 
to consist of a thousand families. 


4 Michael Chamichian, History of Armenia (Calcutta: H. Townsend, 1827), II, 346. 

5 Ibid., 348-356. 

6 Sir John Chardin, Voyages du Chevalier Chardin, ed. Langlàe (Paris: Le Normant, 
Imprimeur-libraire, 1811), IX, 303-304. 

7 Pietro della Valle, Histoire apologétique d' Abbas, Roy de Perse (Paris, 1631), pp. 174- 
175. Translations from the Frenoh are my own. 

8 A Chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia (London, 1939), I, 100. 

9 Ohamichian, Hist. Armenia, IT, 356. 

10 Chardin, Voyages, VII, 178. 

11 Chamichian, His. Armenia, II, 356. 
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Abbas’ treatment of the Armenians, once they were settled in New 
Julfa, is generally considered to have been lenient and favorable by 
comparison with that of his successors or of the Ottomans. Taxation, 
according to Chardin, was but light,1* and Olearius indicates that they 
“paid only two hundred twmains tribute to the King.” !* Krusinski 
takes exception to this, and argues that the Armenians were subject 
to heavy taxation: i 


True it is, he [Abbas] taxed them more heavily than when they 
were subject to the Ottomans; but then they were better able to 
pay by the Means which Schah Abbas had given them to enrich 
themselves,14 , 


| 
The ‘means’ to which Krusinski refers was a loan floated by Abbas 
to some of the new inhabitants of Julfa and to many of those who were 
settled elsewhere in Persia. Krusinski explains it thus: 


Wherefore finding the Armenians were a laborious People, capable 
of Application and Fatigue, and very thrifty, he [Abbas] thought 
they would be very proper for Commerce: But they being so 
imporvish'd by War that they could not set up any Trade, he 
lent them great Sums of Money out of his Treasury without 
Interest. ... With respect to Interest he convinced [his ministers] 
that he should recieve more than they imagin'd; that if he put 
the Money, which lay dead in his Coffers, to Brokers at Interest, 
"bwou'd at most but bring him in 15 per Cent. whereas the Trade, 
which he was about to enable the Armenians to set up, wou'd 
produce Cent. per Cent.15 


Chardin conours with this account, in the main at least, and adds that 
Abbas “gave them land on which to establish themselves, and beyond 
that furnished them with the aid of which they had need.” 16 

One of the Carmelites at the mission in Julfa mentions an attempt 
by Abbas to keep the Armeniani from “any dalliance with the move- 
ment for oloser relations with Rome.” 17 To this end, we are told, 
he set about to exact repayment of the loan: 


13 Chardin, Voyages, VII, 114. 

13 Adam Olearius, Relation du voyage d'Adam Olearius (Paris: J. Dupuis, 1000), 
I, 641. Tranalations from the French are my own. 

n Krasinski, Revolution of Persia, TI, 42. 

15 Ibid., IL, 39-40. 

18 Chardin, Voyages, VIII, 111. 

1? Ohronicle, I, 207. 
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[He ordered] them to satisfy and pay up a debt contracted with 
the Shah's exchequer five years previously. ... Abbas I had 
lent and advanced them at their request 4,000 Tumans to be 
repaid within three years: a condition attached was that, if the 
capital were not repaid by then, for every three Tumans they were 
to give and surrender to him one Armenian boy, and for every 
two Tumans a girl According to the position of the families 
participating in this advance the sum had been made over to 
them partly in silk, partly in coin: and their dire straits blinded 
them to the barbarous penalty hanging over them in case of delay 
of repayment. ... As time went on the Armenians had taken 
the Shah's silence as a sign that he had forgiven and waived 
the debt.:* 


This last is confirmed by della Valle: 


It is true that, in order to oblige them to return the principal 
to the King, they gave him as security not only all their belongings 
but also their persons and those of their children, which is a 
common manner of concluding a contract among oriental peoples, 
even among Christians.!? 


Abbas thus probably did exact repayment of the money, merchandise 
and herds which he delivered to these new subject people. Even so, 
not all of those affected could have been hard pressed, for several 
writers allude to the existence of a considerable number of extremely 
wealthy Armenians in Julfa during Abbas’ rule.% 

The organization of the Armenian community under Abbas con- 
formed in general outline to that of most subject peoples in Muslim 
lands since the early Islamic period. The Shah appointed two Armen- 
ians to act as his heutenants in civil administration of the Julfa Armen- 
ians, and he established others as guardians over those in the provinces; 
all of this in order “to protect them against the Tyranny of his own 
Officers.” *! He also appointed the patriarchs of the various districts, 
who were responsible for paying the tribute of the Armenian com- 
munity. The tribute was paid in coin raised among the congregation, 


18 Ibid. 

19 Della Valle, Hist. apologétique, p. 175. 

2 Krusinski, Revolution of Persia, IL, 42; Olearius, Relation, I, 581; Chardin, Voyages, 
VIII, 105; Pietro della Valle, Voyages... dans la Turquie, PE gypte, la Palestine, la 
Perse, les Indes orientales ei auires lieux, tral. by Etienne Carneau et François Le Comte, 
nouvelle ed. (Rouen : R. Machuel, 1745), II, 388. 

31 Krusinski, Revolution of Persia, H, 41. 
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not in the form of gifts or donations, but by means of a tax whose 
levy was supervised by the patriarch himself.:? 

It is interesting to note in passing an observation made by della 
Valle concerning the administration of foreigners in general and the 
jurisdiction accorded to foreign nobles over their own people: 


In Persia all foreign communities . . . by a particular, very ancient 
privilege have liberty of conscience and may live in their own 
manner according to the laws of their own princes. Which brings 
it about that each community has a particular quarter where it 
lives apart from the others. ... But... according to their own 
customs, they [the communities] render justice within themselves, 
and exercise a jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, the other 
tribunals of the King having practically no power over them. 
This custom is in such common usage today that not only the 
communities, but even each person of quality from a foreign 
country residing im Persia enjoys these same privileges and 
exercises the same jurisdiction not only over their own people 
and in their own houses, but over all the others besides who serve 
them. ... So that right now, simply as Pietro della Valle, guest 
of the King, I have the right of exercising justice at my whim... 
over all those of my household, be they Christian or Muslim. 


It appears that during the reign of Shah Safi (1629-1642) the Armen- 
ians were allowed to continue as they had under Abbas I, but from 
the time of Abbas IT (1642-1667) conditions seer to have taken a turn 
for the worse. Though there had always been complaints about forced 
conversion to Islam, thay became more numerous after Safi’s death, 
and the general lot of the Armenians and other religious minorities 
approached a condition beyond endurance. We have, for instance, 
the following report from one of the Isfahan Carmelites in the time of 
Abbas II: 


The King of Persia ... has ordered that all the Jews in his realm 
should become Muslims, to the number of 100,000. He has ordered 
that the Sabaeans also should embrace the religion of Muhammad. 
... Now he is taking it up with the Armenians and other Christ- 
ians, wanting all to apostatize. ... He does not allow them [the 
Armenians] to leave the country.™ 


32 Chamichian, Hist. Armenia, IT, 356-366. 


33 Della Valle, Voyages, IL, 409. 
34 Chronicle, I, 364. 
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Under Shah Sulayman (1667-1694) grievances became stil more 
aggravated: the chief archimandrites of the Armenian Church in Iran 
were cast into dungeons, and the Armenian Churches of Julfa were 
forced to pay 400 Tumans each year to the Royal Treasury; the 
Armenian traders of Julfa were forbidden to enter the city of Isfahan 
to carry on their business;35 and a report was received in Rome that 
a number of the leading traders in Julfa had been forced by Sulayman 
to apostatize.3* 

Reports of mistreatment of the Ármenians reached their peak under 
Shah Sultan Husayn (1694-1722), by which time most of the privileges 
they had formerly enjoyed had disappeared. Krusinski describes the 
situation as follows: 


Since Schah Hussein came to the Crown, the Moulahs pretended 
it was a shameful Thing that a Mussulman's Head shou'd pay 
for an Infidel's. ... And on this Principle they got it to be estab- 
lished, not by Law but Custom, in all the Provinces, that every 
Mussulman who kill'd an Armenian should only be condemned to 
pay the Defuncts Family, for their Nourishment as much Corn 
as an Ass can carry... . It would have cost an Armenian his Life, 
if he had but wounded a Mussulman, who was breaking open 
his House." 


The tide of Armenian misery turned, however, with the Afghan 
invasion and the downfall of the Safavid dynasty. As a prelude to 
their attack on Isfahan the Afghans seized Julfa and used it as a kind 
of base for military operations conducted against the capital. After 
the campaign, it was rumored among the Iranians that the Armenians 
had betrayed them and aided the enemy in taking Isfahan.*® Whether 
or not this was valid, it does appear that the Afghans, immediately 
upon establishing themselves in power, granted the Armenians certain 
privileges, which Krusinski explains as follows: 


Tho’ the Armentans are Christians, their great Number and 
Riches engag’d the Aghvans to prefer them to other Nations; 
and being persuaded that there is none more interested in support- 
ing their Power, since they would be the first Victims to the 


3! Krusinski, Revolution of Persia, IL 44-45. 
38 Ibid., IT, 43. 
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Vengeance of the Perstans, if the latter should recover their 
Dominion, they have granted them great Privileges; and have 
also given them a Superiority over the Natural Persians.** 


One of these privileges was an order that Armenians should be tried 
in law by judges of their own community, and that in fact any Armen- 
ian who resorted to any;other judge should be fined. 

Krusinski gives us two further bits of information, of a dubious 
character to be sure, which are not juxtaposed in his work, but which 
are strangely akin to each other and in harmony with what has just 
been discussed. Of the origins of the Afghans he tells us this: 


) 


The Aghvans, who [were originally of the Province of Szyrvan 
[Shirvan], which was antiently call'd Great Albania, and which 
is situate between the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus, were 
formerly subdued by Tamerlane. . . . In order to keep them under 
the stricter Subjection, he plac’d them between Persia and the 
Indies. ... "Tis said, that they were antiently of the Armenian 
Sect, but that they; turn'd Mahometans.?1 


Then, when they were established in Iran, he says, they issued an 
edict assigning various segments of the populace to ranks of favor: 
the Afghans themselves were to hold the first rank, and the Armenians 
the second.** í 

The role for which the Armenians were best known throughout 
the entire Safavid era was of course that of merchant, especially silk 
merchant, though they dealt in other commodities as well. Abbas 
used Armenian merchants in selling the silk produced in the state's 
monopoly.*? The few people who ventured abroad for trade consisted 
almost exclusively of Armenians, and in fact their financial successes 
were ascribed by two sources as being due to their willingness to 
travel.?4 It was also said that Christians were more suited for commer- 
cial activities than were the Muslims, who did not have the keenly- 
developed business sense for which Armenians were noted. 


39 Ibid., II, 198. 

30 Thid., IT, 198. 

31 Ibid., I, 137. | 

32 Jbid., YI, 198. | 

33 Of. V. Minorski, Tadhkirat al-Muluk (London: Luzao & Co., 1943), Introduction. 

34 Olearius, Relation, I, 641; H. Pasdermadjian, Histoire de P Arménie (Paris: H. Ba- 
muelian, 1949), p. 287. 
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If this is a valid general picture of the Armenian community in 
Iran under the Safavids, how were the Georgians distinguishable from 
the Armenians, inasmuch as the two nations lay adjacent to one 
another, had much in common ethnically and geographically, and 
were predominantly Christian? It does appear that the history of 
Georgia’s relations with the powers to the east and west differed 
somewhat from that of the Armenians. 

Safavid assaults on Georgia dated back to the first Safavid monarch, 
Ismail I (1502-1524), who conducted a campaign into Armenia and 
Georgia. He succeeded in conquering Georgia and reduced the people 
to the necessity of paying tribute and surrendering hostages, a con- 
dition which was maintained throughout the greater part of the reigns 
of Ismail and Tahmasp (1524-1576). 

Thus Georgia was from the beginning of the Safavid era a semi- 
autonomous, tributary state appended to the Safavid empire. Armenia, 
on the other hand, had lost all semblance of autonomy as early as the 
llth century, after which it was continuously under the direct domina- 
tion of Muslims or of New Armenia. In Safavid times parts of it shifted 
back and forth from Ottoman to Safavid hands, but it was never free 
of rule by one or the other. Georgia from time to time fell under the 
sway of the Ottomans for limited periods, but even at those times 
the Ottomans were unsuccessful in setting up a system of provincial 
administration of the type that they had imposed upon the Arab 
countries and the Balkans. The local, indigenous government remained 
in effect in Georgia, while in Armenia the administrative system of 
the dominant power was always imposed. 

The local! government in Georgia was in the hands of & number of 
feudatories, each of them incessantly at odds with the others—a factor 
which contributed to the success of Abbas IPs campaigns during the 
first quarter of the 17th century, when “Persian control in Georgia 
—which had never been effectively exercised since the time of the 
Il-Khans in the thirteenth century—{was] re-established.” 35 Yet during 
the most severe periods of Safavid hegemony the Georgian dynasts 
still maintained “a degree of wealth and enjoyed a state of luxury 
which was in strange contrast to the poverty and misery in which 
their subjects wallowed all around them.” 36 x 

The large numbers of Georgians seen by Western travelers in Iran 
may possibly be accounted for not only by the fact that many of them 


95 W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People (London: K. Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1932), p. 168. 
35 Ibid., p. 847. 
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were carried into slavery as a result of their country’s being invaded, 
but also by the fact thát the Georgian nobles themselves carried on 
a slave-trade in which they abused their rights of disposing of the 
lives of their serfs. The slave-trade from Circassia and the Georgian 
provinces of Mingrelia, Guria and Imereti was nothing new at this 
period: these had for generations been the recruiting grounds for the 
Mamluks of Egypt, as well as a source of manpower for the Ottomans. 
In the 17th century King Taymuraz I of Khaketi accused one noble 
family of selling from eleven to fifteen thousand Christian boys each 
year to the Ottomans, and another family of selling twelve thousand.s? 
Chardin’s observations made during his journey through Georgia 
confirm these charges: , 


The nobility exercise a more than tyrannical power over their 
subjects. ... They make the peasants work for months on end 
... without giving them pay or nourishment. They have power 
over the belongings, liberty and life of their vassals. They take 
their children and sell them, or keep them as slaves.** 


! 
Undoubtedly, some portion of this slave-trade must have found its 
way to Iran. 

Abbas’ campaigns into Georgia marked a turning point in Safavid 
relations with that nation. Persian policy had usually been one of 
persuasion, cajoling and threatening, rather than destruction. “Chardin 
has noted that the principal object of Persian and Turkish diplomats 
was to win the Georgian dynasts from the other side, and Georgian 
kings and nobles with sufficient cunning and deficient scruples could 
always make their price.” 39 Abbas, however, proved to be ferocious 
without precedent. “He caused King Luarsabi to be drowned in 1622. 
He caused the two young sons of Taymurazi to be castrated, and he 
had the King’s mother Katevani tortured to death. His slaughters 
in Kakheti and Kartli recall the manner of war of the Mongols,” 

Of Abbas’ campaign in Georgia Chardin tells us that he built for- 
tresses there and manned them with Persians; and that he carried off 
more than 80,000 families, most of whom he established in Mazanderan. 
But he also made an agreement with the Georgians which included 
the following mitigating stipulations: (1) Georgia would not be taxed; 


37 Ibid., p. 282. | 

88 Chardin, Voyages, IL, 43.' 

38 Allen, Georgian People, p. 168. 
40 Ibid. 
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(2) Georgian Christianity would not be tampered with; and (3) “their 
viceroy would always be Georgian, of the line of their own kings, 
though Muslim, one of whose sons, who would be willing to change 
religion, would be given the post of governor and of grand provost 
of Isfahan until he should succeed his father." “ Thus we have another 
illustration of the condition of semi-autonomy which the Georgians 
had enjoyed through the ages, despite, in this instance, exceptionally 
harsh treatment at the hands of Abbas. 

The role of the Georgians in Safavid society, according to our foreign 
observers, fell into three categories. The first was that which has 
fascinated Western Christians since the rise of Islam, namely, the role 
of concubine or of wife in a polygamous union. Della Valle observed 
that the concubines of Abbas 


are of different communities, but just now they are mostly 
foreigners, because the King does not like relations with the 
women of his own country or with those of his own blood. ... 
They are nearly all Georgians, Circassians, Russians or Moscovites 
and Armenians; there are very few among them who are not 
Christians. ... But ... the Georgians are the most numerous.‘ 


Olearius noted that 


the second wife [of Shah Abbas] was a Christian, daughter of 
Tameraschan [Taymuraz Khan], Prince of Georgia. 


Finally, Chardin adds to the general picture the remark that 


there is scarce a gentleman in Persia whose Mother is not a Georg- 
ian or a Circassian Woman ; to begin with the King who commonly 
is a Georgian or Circassian by the Mother's Side.44 


A second, perhaps more general, category was the role of farming 
in one form or another. It is known that Abbas settled large numbers 
of those whom he imported in and around the province of Mazanderan, 
where they were engaged in sericulture, along with a colony of Jews, *5 


41 Chardin, Voyages, II, 63. 

42 Della Valle, Voyages, IV, 338-339. 

43 Olearius, Relation, I, 647. 

44 Cited by Allen, Georgian People, p. 285. 
$5 Della Valle, Voyages, IIT, 226. 
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| 
as well as in the country of the Shah Rud.4* Georgian farmers were 
also noted for their viniculture, for it was said that these Christian 
people, not being forbidden to make wine as were the Persians, pro- 
duced large quantities of fine quality, and that Abbas’ court was a 
market for considerable!amounts of it.4? 

The third and probably most important role of the Georgians in 
Safavid Persia was that of soldier. Georgian ex-Christian captives 
formed the greater part of two of the four military corps described 
by della Valle. These consisted of: 


1) The fusileers, a sort of militia created by Abbas I at the 
suggestion of Anthony Sherley, was composed mainly of local 
Iranians, the so-called Tat, said to be the descendants of Iranians 
whose blood was unmixed with any Turcoman strain. These 
fusileers were paid, quarterly by the king, and were mustered 
from the countryside in time of emergency. They did not consti- 
tute a standing army. 

2) The slave corps was also a creation of Abbas, Many were 
of Christian origin, and most of them were Georgians. The general 
in charge of this corps, one “Carcica Beig," was also commander- 
in-chief of all four of these forces. These troops were paid by the 


3) Thirty-two Qizilbash tribes made up the third militia, but 
the troops in them direoted their loyalty to the khan at its head 
rather than to the shah. 

4) The Kurmak, or elite guard, served as personal bodyguard 
to Abbas and the royal household generally. It was not the ‘loyal’ 
Qizilbash tribesmen’ who filled these ranks, but rather captives, 
formerly Christian, ‘or their descendants. Both della Valle and 
Don Juan 48 specify that these numbered 12,000.4° 

| 


Thus the slave troop and the bodyguard constituted the regularly- 
paid standing army at, Abbas’ disposal; and both of these corps 
consisted mainly of Georgian elements. 

The Georgians were desirable as soldiers in Abbas’ organization, 
because, as della Valle put it, they hed the dual advantage of being 


46 Ibid. 
47 Cf. Chardin, Voyages, IIT, 39; Olearius, Relation, I, 541. 
48 G. Le Strange, Don Juan of Persia (London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1926), 
p. 209. : 
49 Della Valle, Voyages, TV} 97. The outline of the four militias can be found in IV, 
92-106. Í 
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"easily obtained and securely detained," 5° and they were dependable 
enough and sufficiently loyal to Abbas that he apparently did not 
have to worry about insurrection on their part when he led an army 
made up largely of Georgian troops on a campaign against Georgia 
in 1613.5 

The Safavid government seems to have followed the old Middle 
Eastern system wherein it was possible for a slave to rise to high 
office in the Shah’s service. A certain number of Armenians and 
Georgians succeeded in attaining some of these posts, according to 
the accounts of Western travelers. Della Valle goes into some detail 
on the background of Allah Verdi Khan and Imam Kuli Khan: 


The father of Imam Kuli Khan, whose name was Allah Verdi 
Khan, was the first of the family to obtain this government 
[the Khanate of Shiraz, which was considered the most important]. 
He was a Christian Armenian originally, but from the country 
of the Georgians. In his youth he was sold as a slave. ... Imam 
Kuli Khan, his son, who has a Georgian woman as his mother, 
and all of whose wives are Georgians, not only succeeded him 
in the government of Shiraz; but at the very beginning the King 
wanted him to fill the post of adjutant to the commander-in-chief 
(capitaine-generalissime), though he was yet a young man.® 


Further, della Valle states that nearly the whole command of the 
armed forces was entrusted to slaves or the descendants of slaves, 
several of whom he names: Feridun Khan of Asterabad [Gorgan], 
a Circassian; Carcica Beig [Cherkes Bey] commander-in-chief of 
the Shah’s armed forces (see above, p. 273, ‘slave corps’), son of an 
Armenian Christian; “and ... an infinity of others ... whose estates 
were formerly occupied by as many Qizilbash.” 53 
Adam Olearius supplies a few more examples: 


Karizuchas Chan was the son of a Christian from Armenia, and 
had been sold to Shah Abbas, who made him a khan, and sub- 
sequently general of the army. He acquired such a lofty reputation 
in that post that the Shah wanted him to be his ems body- 


NE odd (estaffier).54 


50 Della  & Della Valle, Hist. apologétique, p. 200. 
5l Chardin, Voyages, 1L, 54. 

53 Della Valle, Voyages, IV, 66-67. 

53 Ibid., 105. 

54 Olearius, Relation, I, 650. 
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And again: 


The Meheter, that is, the chamberlain . . . was a Georgian by birth, 
and of Christian parents. He had been raised in his youth and 
sold at the Court of Persia, where he was castrated. ... He had 
the Prince’s ear and knew how to humor him, so that he could 
speak freely and obtain favors from him, which another would 
not have been able to ask. 

i 

Another slave in high position was Ali Kuli Khan, the son of a 
Georgian Christian, who had been taken during Abbas’ campaign 
and sold in Isfahan where he served at first as a lackey ; he eventually 
rose to the post of Diwan-Beki, that is, a chief of the council of justice. 
His duty was to hear civil suits with other secular and religious judges, 
and to supervise the execution of criminals.5e 

Along with him when; he was taken prisoner were his two brothers, 
Rustem Khan, the governor of Tabriz in Olearius' day, and Isa Khan, 
who attained the position of yuzbasht of the Shah’s elite guard and 
became a son-in-law of Abbas.*? 

The chief faleoner ati the court was at least as unusual as those 
already mentioned, if less exalted in rank. He went under the title 
of Khosrow Sultan and “was a Christian, and Armenian by birth; 
but ... despite his religion, enjoyed the good graces of the King.” 58 

Della Valle gives an interesting account of why it was that these 
slaves were able to reach such high office. It is well-known that the 
Qizilbash tribes were the object of Abbas’ hatred and fear. According 
to della Valle, there were thirty-two such tribes spread over Persia, 
made up of men born in Persia, but of Turcoman origin. It was the 
nature of these tribesmen to be free and independent of the King, 
and to refuse to serve him time and again. They frequently entered 
the service of one of the many semi-autonomous Qizilbash khans or 
sultans with whom co-existence seemed impossible to Abbas. Two 
reasons are given for his hatred of the Qizilbash: (1) a number of the 
tribes revolted when he:came to the throne, and (2) he suspected the 
Qizilbash of murdering, his elder brother, Hamza Mirza, and his 
mother. Della Valle goes on to explain that 


[Abbas] secures his position upon these new militias, namely that 
l 


55 Ibid., 653. ; 
5 Ibid., 654. l 
57 Della Valle, Voyages, IV, 96. 
88 Olearius, Relation, I, 656. 
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of the Tat fusileers, and much more so on those of the foreign 
slaves, elevating them as much as he can, at least in means and 
riches. ... Everyday. he humiliates the Qizilbash by these means, 
and holds them in check in such a way that they fear him more 
than they love him; so that one could say that fear more than 
loyalty keeps them in his service today.5? 


In summary, then, the country of Georgia did not owe its semi- 
independence to the good feelings of Abbas or the Ottoman Sultan, 
but rather to the geographical diffieulties it presented to potential 
or actual invaders, and to the fact that the Georgian nobility, despite 
their willingness to sell their own subjects into slavery, were usually 
ready to field an army in the event of attack. 

Armenia, on the other hand, lay directly on the route leading from 
Anatolia to the Iranian plateau and was a frequent battleground of 
the Ottoman and Safavid forces, a condition which precluded its 
existence as even a semi-independent nation. The picture we derive 
from the accounts of Western travelers presents the Armenians in 
Abbas’ Iran as middlemen, serving as business agents of the Shah 
or engaging in smaller enterprises of their own. Abbas encouraged 
them on both counts, according them privileges unusual for subject 
peoples in Muslim lands. They were persecuted under later shahs 
by fanatic Shi'ite groups, but they had their revenge when the Afghans 
overthrew the Safavid regime. 

The Georgians, on the other hand, restricted their activities more 
to agriculture and the military. Not only did they produce much of 
the silk that was to be sold by the Armenian merchants and which 
was to fill the coffers of the King’s treasury, but, more important, 
they formed the basis of Abbas’ new military. organization, without 
whose assistance he could not have reduced the traditional power of 
the Qizilbash tribes. 


University of Kentucky PauL G. Foranp 
Lexington, Ky. - 


59 Della Valle, Voyages, IV, 104. 


SAYYID JAMAL AL-DIN AL-AFGHANI: 
A SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the past few years, extensive research about Sayyid Jamal 
al-Din Asadābādī “al-Afghani” has been carried out by a number of 
interested scholars, the ldtest of which is a detailed biography published 
by Nikki R. Keddie (seb below, item 67). While these studies have 
shed a new light about!the background, activities, and teachings of 
Afghani, he remains one of the most controversial and enigmatic 
personalities in the history of modern Islam. As such, the debate 
about many aspects of his life and thought continues unabated. This 
fact, and his posthumous impact upon the Muslim world as well 
as the influence and popularity which he continues to enjoy, could be 
the subject of additional studies by students of the modern Middle 
East. 

With this in mind, the following annotated bibliography is offered 
in the hope that future researchers will find it useful. It is a supplement 
to my Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani: An Annotated Bibliography 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970) in which nearly 700 primary, secondary, 
and tangential sources iare listed. This supplement includes books 
and articles which have either appeared more recently or were not 
then known to this writer. 


Notes: 1. Items not personally examined are marked by an asterisk 
(9. l 
2. Dates following the Persian calendar are denoted by H8 
(Hijri Shamsi). 
3. The system of transliteration used is that of the Library 
of Congress, with the exception of a few modifications. 


I, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
l 


! 
1. Afshür, Iraj, ed.| Fshrést-i magalats Farst (Index Irantous). 
Vol. IT: 1959-1966. Tehran: Tehran University Press, 1969. 
; Lists ten articles which recently appeared in Persian journals. 
2. Bečka, J. Review of Kudsi-Zadeh, Sayyid Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani: An Annotated Bibliography, in Central Asiatic Journal 
(Wiesbaden), XVIII, 3 (1974), 204-206. 
Provides additional sources not included in the Bibliography ; 
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the present writer expresses his gratitude for them. These are 
individually listed below. 


. van Dyck, Edouard. Iktif@ al-qun&' bimá huwa majbi min 


ashhar al-ta’alif al-‘Arabiyya ft al-majaby al-Shargiyya wal- 
Gharbiyya. Cairo: Matba'at al-Hilal, [1897]. 
Includes the unsubstantiated report of Afghani’s journey to 
the United States (p. 488). 


. Husayni, Karamat Ra'nà, ed. Fihristi kitabhay-+ chaps Färs. 


Tehran: Anjuman-i Kitab, 1349 HS. (Supplement to item D.) 


. Mushàr, Khanbaba, ed. Fshrist-4 kstabhay-4 chapt Farst. Tehran: 


Bungühi Tarjuma, Vol. I, 1337 HS/1958; Vol. II, 1342 HS/ 
1963. 


IL WRITINGS BY AFGHANI 


. Dar béra-yi Islam va ‘tlm. Introduction by Muhammad Hami- 


dullah, translation and commentary by Sayyid Hadi Khusruw- 
Shahi. Tabriz: Sa‘di, 1348 HS. 
Translates Afghani's essay on al-Qada@ wa'lgadar and his 
"debate" with Ernest Renan. 


. Muntakhabat jaridat al-‘Urwa | a-Wuthqà. Jerusalem [1], 


1322 AH. 
Reproduces four articles from the famous journal published 
in Paris by Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh. 


. Parvarishi nübülighán va hify al-sthha dar jawüns. Tabriz: 


Kitabkhana-yi Burüsh, 1309 HS. (Cited by Bečka, item 2.) 


. Tarjuma di nama az buzurgtarin filsaf-+ Sharg Sayyid Jamal 


al-Din Asadabads, [translated by] Ghulam-Riga Sa‘idi. Tehran, 
n.d. [ 1]. (Cited by Husayni, item 4.) 


. Tatimmat al-baydn fs tartkh al-Afghan. Tehran, n.d. [1]. (Cited 


by Mushar, item 5, Vol. I.) 


. al--Urwa al-Wuthga là $nfisáma lahā. Beirut, 1828 A.H. 


One of the earliest reprints. Published by Husayn al-Hibal, 
who states that this journal is “the cornerstone of the general 
Eastern renaissance" (p. 1). 
“La vérité sur la Perse," L'Iniransigeant (Paris), 2 January, 
1892. 
Urdu articles appeared in the following journals (cited by Aziz 
Ahmad, item 69): 
a. Küh4 Nir (Lahore), 1884-1885. 
b. Panjabi Akhbar (Lahore), 1884-1885. 
c. Där al-Saltana (Calcutta), 1884-1885. 
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d. Indian Chronicle (Patna), 1884-1885. Urdu Section. 
e. Nusrat al-Akhbar (Delhi), 1884-1886. 


i 
III. PRIMARY WRITINGS ABOUT AFGHANI 
A. Unpublished 


Fonds magonniques. Fichier des Lodges. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. 
Mahallati, Haj Sayyah. “Dawra-yi khawf va vahshat ya 
siyáhatnama-yi Haj Sayy&h Mahallati.” Typeset copy. Tehran: 
Majlis Library. | 
Préfecture de Police de Paris. Archives historiques, dossier 
Djamal-Eddin, Ea/116. 
Important documents on Afghani’s activities in Paris between 
1883 and 1885. 
Sadid al-Saltana, Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Ari. “Mafatih al-adab fi 
tarikh al-‘Arab,” :1897. Vol. I: ‘Uman. Private collection. 
When Afghani; stayed with Sadid al-Saltana’s family in 
Bishihr in 1303 AH, he taught Sadid al-Saltana lessons in 
geography and physics. 
Santi‘, Ya'qüb (James Sanua). Private papers kept by his 
daughter, Mme Milhaud-Sanua, Paris. 
al-Suniisi, Shaykh Muhammad. “al-Shaykh Jamal al-Din al- 


Husayni al-Afghani.” Manuscript at the Khaldüniyya Library, 
Tunis. : 

B. Published 
Afshar, Iraj. "Asn&d-i jadid dar bara-yi Sayyid Jamal al-Din,” 


Mihr (Tehran), Vol 10, pp. 332-337. 

‘““Als-i taza az Sayyid Jamal al-Din,” Rahnamay-+ Kitab 

(Tehran), Vol 6, No.3 (Khurdad, 1342 HS), pp. 231-232. 
Reproduces a photograph of Afghani and a letter from Mirza 
Muhammad Bagir Bawünàti to Afghani. 


. Amin al-Zarb, Muhammad Husayn. ‘‘Autobiographie,” Yaghma 


(Tehran), Vol. 5, No. 15 (July, 1962), pp. 1-20. 


. €. E. Le Cheik Djemaleddin-el-Afghant. Meulan, 1896. 
. l'timád al-Saltang, Muhammad Hasan Khan. Züznáma-ys 


khàpirát-s D'imad al-Sal(ana, ed. by Iraj Afshar. Tehran: Amir 
Kabir, 1345 HS/1966. 
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An important and rarely used source on Áfghüni's activities 
in lran, written by the Minister of Press and Publications 
to Nasir al-Din Shah (1292-1313 AH). 


. Kazimiyya, Islam. “Qatl-i Nasir al-Din Shahfaz Khatirat-i Taj 


al-Saltana,” Rahnamay+ Kitab (Tehran), Vol. 12, Nos. 7-8 
(Mihr-Abàn, 1348 HS), pp. 340-354. 
Reproduces portions from the unpublished memoirs of Taj 
al-Saltana, daughter of Nasir al-Din Shah. Violently denounces 
Amin al-Sultán and claims he knew of Mirza Riga Kirmani’s 
plan to assassinate the Shah and went along with it in ae 
to gain power for himself. 


. Bafa'i, Ibr&áhim, ed. Na@mahay-+ tarikht. Tehran, 1969[ 7]. 


Reproduces some important Persian documents which the 
editor has recently uncovered. 


. ——. “Sanadi az Atabak dar bara-yi Sayyid Jamal al-Din 


Afghani,” Nagin (Tehran), Vol. 2, No. 8, p. 19. 


. Short review of Afghani’s T'atimmat al-bagàn fi tartkh al-Afghan, 


in al-Mugtataf (Cairo), Vol. 26, No. 4 (1 April, 1901), p. 372. 


. The Queen (London), November 28, 1891. (Cited by Algar, 


item 66.) 
Reports a lecture by Afghani. 


IV. SECONDARY WRITINGS ABOUT AFGHANI 
A. Eastern languages 


a. Books 


. Abü-Rayya, Mahmüd. Jamal al-Din al-Afghant, 1838-1897, 


revised edition. Cairo, [1971]. 
A standard, uncritical account of Afghani’s life and thought. 


. Abü-Zayd, Muhammad. Jamal al-Din al-Afghant. Cairo, 1961. 
. Á'zami, Ghulam Jilàni. Sayyid Jamal al-Din Afghani. Kabul: 


Anjuman-i Adabi, 1317 HS. (Cited by Mushàr, item 5, Vol. I.) 


. Baig, Mirzà Ishaq. Fagīd al-Sharq ‘allama Sayyid Jamal al-Din- 


Afghani kt savanth ‘umri (in Urdu). Muradabad (India): Public 
Press, [1920]. 
Brief biography, including remarks on the education, philos- 
ophy, and habits of Afghani (e.g., smoking best quality 
French cigars). 


. al-Jablawi, Muhammad Tahir. Jamal al-Din nore gissat 


mujahid kabir. Cairo, 1970[ 2]. 


~ 
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À romanticized and distorted presentation geared for the 
Egyptian student public. 
Madani, Sayyid Muhammad Riza. Yads az fslsüf- Sharq Sayyid 
Jamal al-Din Asadabadt. Tehran [?], 1970 [1]. 
A polemic against those who defame “the holy precepts of 
Islam” and who put a black spot on Islamic leaders such as 
Afghani—‘‘the igenius of the fourteenth-century.” d 
Madkür, Mubammad Sallam. al-Hakim al-tha’tr Jamal al-Din 
al- Afghani. [Cairo]: Wazarat al- -Awqaf, 1962. 
Mar‘ashi, Sayyid Abü'l-Qàsim. Sayyid Jamal al-Din Asadabadt 
(sharh-s hal). Tehran, n.d. (Cited by Mushar, item 5, Vol. I.) 
Sipahrum, Amir Mas‘id. Tartkh-+ barguzidigán va ‘idda-yi az 
mashahw Iran va ‘Arab. Tehran: Musavvar, 1341 HS. 
Entry No. 448! (pp. 609-614) is a biographical notice of 
Afghani. Reproduces an important article by Sayyid Mu- 
hammad Muhip Tabataba’i (from Tehran Musavvar, No. 987, 
12 Murdad, 1341 HS) dealing with Afghani’s Persian activities. 
Tabatabà', Muhammad Muhit. Nagsh-+ Sayyid Jamal al-Din 
Asadabad: dar bidadrt-yi mashriq zamin. Tehran, 1350 HS. 
Taqi-Zada, Sayyid Hasan. Sayyid Jamal al-Din Asadabadi 
ma'rüf bi Afghani: takmila az Sadid al-Saljana. Tabriz, 1848 HS. 
Reproduces Taqi-Zada’s articles on Afghani which had 
originally appeared in Kava (Berlin) and in Mardén-+ khüd- 
sakhta, ed. by Pbrahim Khaja Nüri (Tehran, 1335 H8). 
Vasigi, Sadr. Sayyid Jamal al-Din Husayni, pāyi-guzār nahga- 
thay-+ Islami. Tehran: Intishàr, 1348 HS/1969-70. 
A lengthy (436:pp.) biography with little discussion of Af- 
ghani’s ideas or:teachings. Based on a Ph.D. thesis presented 
to the Faculty of Theology at Tehran University. 
"Abd al-Raziq, ‘Ali. “Shaykh Muhammad 'Abduh," al-Bayan 
(New York), February 2, 1956. (Cited by Saab, item 102.) 
‘Abdullah Khan. “Bala Hisar,” [a poem], Kabul, No. 3 (1312 
HS), pp. 13-15. (Cited by Bečka, item 2.) 


b. Articles 


Afshar, Iraj. “Sayyid Jamal-shinasi,”  Ráhnamáy- Kitab 

(Tehran), Vol. 12, Nos. 7-8 (Mibr-Aban, 1348 H8), pp. 439-441. 
Short review of some recent writings on Afghani. 

Alwaye [al-Alwàa'i]; A. M. Mohiaddin. “ ‘Jamaluddin Al-Afghani’ 

on the occasion of his 70th anniversary (d. 1897 A.D.),” Majallat 

al-Azhar (Cairo), Vol. 39, No.1 (Muharram 1387/April 1967), 

pp. 1-4. L. : 
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Terms Afghani and ‘Abduh as “the greatest and most in- 
fluential reformers of the 19th century” (p. 3), and Afghänī 
as “the philosopher of the Islamic revival movement” (p. 2) 
which had “‘a strong impact on the development of Al-Azhar 
University” (p. 3). 
Amin al-Zarb, Haj Muhammad Hasan Khan. “Yādigār-i 
zindigani" Yaghma (Tehran), Vol. 15, No. B, Appendix, p. 5. 
Chirandabi, Mirza ‘Abbas-Quli. Article in al-Irfan (Sayda), 
Vol. 46, Nos. 3-4 (Jumada I-II, 1378 AH). 
Includes an Arabic translation of Afghani’s response to 
Ernest Renan rendered by Muhammad Hamidullah Hayda- 
rabadi, prefaced by the translator's commentary. 
Hamidullah, M. “[La controverse entre Renan et Jamáluddin]" 


.(in Urdu), Revue Kárwan, December, 1952. 


‘Isa, Sayf. “Sayyid Jamal al-Din Asadabadi,” XNashriyya-yt 
Farhang-4 Khurásün (Mashhad), Vol. b, Nos. 3-4, pp. 44-48. 
Jumhüri, Jahanbakhsh. “Sayyid Jamal al-Din va andishihay-i 
i,” Armaghan (Tehran), No. 4 (1337 HS), pp. 248-249. (Cited 
by Bečka, item 2.) 

Review of Sayyid Jamal al-Din Asadabadi by Murtaza 

Mudarrisi Chahardihi (Tehran, 1343 HS). 

Khürvash, Husayn ‘Abdullahi. “Ingilab yà nahgat Sayyid 
Jamal al-Din Asadabadi.” (Article ?). 

Khusruw-Sh&hi, Sayyid Hadi. "Difa' az Sayyid Jamal al-Din 
Asadabadi.” (Article). 

———. “Guftar-i Sayyid Jamal al-Din Asadabadi va Ernest 
Renan dar bara-yi Islam va "ilm," Ndma-yi Astan+ Quds 
(Mashhad), Vol. 1, No. 10 (Bahman, 1340 HS/January, 1962), 
pp. 30-37. 

Introduces and translates Afghani’s answer to Renan (based 

upon Hamidulléh’s Arabic translation, item 47 above). 

Mihr, Muhammad ‘Ali. “Jamal al-Din Asadábádi" Payk4 
Islam, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 11-12, 46-48, 53. 
Qudsi-Zada, ‘Abdullah (A. Albert Kudsi-Zadeh). ‘Sayyid Jamal 
al-Din Asadabadi: ikhtiláf-i nazar dar bara-yi hasb va nasb va 
mansha' 'ü," Rahnamady-+ Ktiab (Tehran), Vol. 13, Nos. 5-7 
(July-October, 1970), pp. 357-366. 

Examines various arguments concerning Afghani’s origins. 
Sabri, Muhammad. [“A page from the history of Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani’”] (in Arabic), Revue de l Institut des Études Islamiques 
(Cairo), Vol. 1, No. 1 (1958). 

Safa'i, Ibrahim. *'Iddi'ay-i maj'ül Sayyid Jamal al-Din ma'rüf 
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bi Afghani: radd-i yak sanad-i bi asas,” Armaghan (Tehran), 
Vol. 35, Nos. 6-6 (Murdad-Shahrivar, 1345 HS), pp. 214-217. 
Challenges the authenticity of a letter from Afghani to Nasir 
al-Din Shah in which he complains that Amin al-Sultàn had 
sabotaged his negotiations with Russian officials in St. Peters- 
burg. 
——. "Murid-i Sayyid Jamal al-Din va hamkári-yi Malkam, 
Husayn Qazvini kist ?” Vahid (Tehran), Vol. 3, No. 9 (Shahrivar, 
1345 HS/Beptember, 1966), pp. 752-755. 
Quotes from documents identifying Mirzà Husayn Khan 
Qazvini as one of Afghani’s followers in Istanbul and as a 
charlatan who lived off Persians in Europe. Also, reprints a 
letter (Paris, 1901) from Qazvini to Ataébak, threatening to 
join Malkam Khan’s anti-government activities. 
——. “Tafgil-i masmümiyyat-i Mirzày-i Shirazi va tawti’ahay-i 
Jamal al-Din Afghani,” Rangin Kaman Nuw (Tehran), No. 26 
(Mihr, 1347 HS), pp. 6-7, 32. 
Claims that Afghani conspired with Sultan Abdülhamid II 
by having Mirza| Rigá Kirmani assassinate Nasir al-Din Shih 
and poison Hajji Mirza Hasan Shirazi. Considers Afghani 
a traitor to Iran and to Shi'ism. 
“Sayyid Jamal al-Din Afghani,” Kabul, No.2 (1310 HS), 
pp. 21-38; and No. 3 (1310 HS), pp. 19-35. (Cited » Betka, 
item 2.) 
“Sayyid Jamal al-Din Afghani,” Kabul (1312 HS), pp. 18-23. 
(Cited by Bečka, item 2.) 
Article translated from an Egyptian journal. 


. “Sayyid Jamal al-Din Afghani,” Kabul, No. 11 (1317 H$), 


p. 89. (Cited by Bečka, item 2.) 


. "Rayyid Jamal al-Din Afghani, namüna-yi az sabk-i Farsi- 


navisi-yi mawgū'-i taʻlim va tarbiya nigüshta," Kabul, No. 6 
(1311 HS), pp. 51-57. (Cited by Bečka, item 2.) 


. al-Shinnawi, Kamil. “De Jamal al-Din Afghan de jur‘at sara," 


Kabul, No. 645[#] (1314 HS), pp. 37-39. (Article in Pashto, 
cited by Betka, item 2.) 


. Tabatabàa'i, Muhammad Muhit. “Sayyid va Atabak," Armaghán 


(Tehran), Vol 35, No. 7 (1345 HS), pp. 298-303. 
Refutes Safü'is contentions (item 57 above) and defends 
Afghani’s loyalty to Iran. 
Algar, Hamid. Mirza Malkum Khan: A Study in the History of 
Iranian Modernism. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1973. 
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Includes a critical appraisal of Afghani’s relationship with 
Malkum Khan and particularly with regard to developments 
in Iran in 1891-1892. 


B. Western languages 


a. Books 


. Keddie, Nikki R. Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al-Afghanv’: A Political 

Biography. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972. 
The most detailed, systematic, and documented study to 
appear so far. Puts together earlier findings by the author 
and by other recent researchers on Afghani. 

. Pakdaman, Home. Djamál-ed-Din Assad Abadi dit Afghani. 
Preface by Maxime Robinson. Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve et 
Larose, 1969. 

A scholarly study of Afghani with special reference to his 
activities in Iran and in Paris. Utilizes a number of scarce 
sources. 


b. Articles 


Ahmad, Aziz. “Afghani’s Indian Contacts,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (Baltimore), LXXXIX, 3 (1969), 
476-504. 
A reassessment of. Afghani’s influence on Islamic India. 
Notes that Abū al-Kalam Azad was “the first Indian scholar 
and political leader in India to be directly under the influence 
of the writings of Afghani and 'Abduh" (p. 490). 
Carré, O. "Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, a-t-il lu le Mogaddima d'Ibn 
Khaldun ?” Mélanges de l'Inststut dominicain d'études. orientales 
du Caire (Cairo), X. (1970), 301-316. 
Ende, Werner. “Waren Gamàladdin al-Afgani und Muhammad 
“Abduh Agnostiker ?” Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandtschen 
Gesellschaft (Munich), 1969, pp. 650-659. 
“L’ Extradition de Djemál-ed-din," J’Intranstgeant (Paris), 
8 July, 1896. 
Hairi, Abdul-Hadi (‘Abdulhadi Ha‘iri). “Afghani on the Decline 
of Islam,” Die Welt des Islams (Berlin), XIII, 1-2 (1971), 121- 
125; XIV, 1-4 (1973), 116-128. 
Introduces and translates Afgháni's article, "Chirà Islam 
ga ‘if shud ?”. 
Hamidullah, Muhammad. “Ernest Renan and Jamal al-Din 
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Afghani: Foremost Representatives of Two Cultures,” The 

Islamic Review (Woking, England), XLVI, 5-6 (1968), 33-35. 
Argues that Afghani could not have agreed with Renan’s 
observations on the relationship between Islam and science 
and that the so-called response by Afghani must have been 
Renan’s own ¡words! Author also believes that al-’Urwa 
al-Wuthga waa “a greater terror to the British than the 
Soviet nuclear bombs” (p. 33)! 

Hanna, Sami A} and Gardner, George H. Arab Socialism: 

A Docwmentary Survey. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1969. 
Reproduces an excerpt from Muhammad al-Makhztimi’s 
Khatsrat Jamal al-Din al-Afghans al-Husayni (Beirut, 1931) 
and concludes that Afghani was the first to make specific use 
of the term "4shtsraksyya" with respect to social reform (1895), 
although it was current in Arabic (in al-Mugtajaf) even earlier 
(p. 263). 

Keddie, Nikki R.l"Islamic Philosophy and Islamio Modernism: 

The Case of Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani,” in Proceedings 

of the Twenty-seventh International Dates of Orientalists. 

Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1971, p. 190. 
Summary of paper the full text of which was published in 
Iran: Journal (of the British Institute of Persian Studies 
(London), Vol. 6 (1968), pp. 53-56. 

——. “Sayyid Jamal ad-Din ‘al-Afghani’: A Case of Posthumous 

Charisma?" in Phtlosophers and Kings, ed. by Dankwart 

A. Rustow. New York: George Braziller, 1970, pp. 148-179. 
An elaborate, though exaggerated, attempt at a psycho- 
historical analysis of Afghani, drawing sharp lines between 
“legend” and “reality.” 

Kedourie, Elie. “Afghani in Paris: A Note," Middle Eastern 

Studies (London), VIII, 1 (1972), 103-105. 
Reproduces a report from the Préfecture de Police i in Paris 
and comments on the financing of al-‘Urwa al-Wuthga. 

——. “‘The Elusive Jamal al-Din al-Afghani’: A Comment,” 

The Muslim World, LIX, 3-4 (1969), 308-314. 
Responds to M. 'Milson's criticisms of his views on Afghani. 
(See “The Elusive Jamal al-Din al-Afghani,” The Muslim 
World, LVIII, 4'[1968], 295-307.) 


. ——. “Jamal ad-Din al-Afghàni" The New Encyclopaedia 


Britannica (1974), Vol. 10, p. 20. 
Summary of Afghani’s career based upon recent research. 
Kudsi-Zadeh, A. Albert. “Afghani on Afghanistan," Inter- 
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national Journal of Middle East Studies (Los Angeles), IV, 3 

(1973), 367-368. 
Examines the contents of a rare copy of Afghani’s al-Baydn 
fi al-Ingliz wa’l-Afghan at Istanbul Üniversitesi Kütüphanesi 
and shows that Tatimmat al-bayan ft tarikh al-Afghan is 
simply part of this volume. 

——. "Afgháni and Freemasonry in Egypt,” Journal of the 

American Oriental Society (Baltimore), XCII, 1 (1972), 25-35. 
Examines Afghüni's connections with Freemasonry and his 
clandestine political activities in Egypt. 

. “Afghani and the National Awakening of Egypt: A Re- 

assessment of His Role," Correspondance d'Orient (Brussels), 

No. 11 (1970), pp. 297-305. 

Paper read at the Ve Congrés International d’Arabisants et 
d’Islamisants, Brussels, 31 August-6 September, 1970. 
——. "Eastern and Western Writers on Afghani: A Review 
Article,” Astan and African Studies (Jerusalem), X,2 (1975) 

($n. press). 
Review of Keddie’s book (item 67), prefaced by a discussion 
on the different approaches to Afghani by Eastern and 
Western writers. 





. —. “Islamic Reform in Egypt: Some Observations on the 


Role of al-Afghani,” The Muslim World, LXI, 1 (1971), 1-12. 
Details Afghani's contacts with al-Azhar and with some of 
its students. 

Milson, Menahem.. “ ‘The Elusive Jamal al-Din al-Afghàni 

A Rejoinder,” The Muslim World, LIX, 3-4 (1969), 315-316. 
The last word on an exchange between Kedourie and Milson 
(see item 79 above). 

“Roots of Modern Islamic Thought," Kabul Times, No. 78 

(1967). (Cited by Bečka, item 2.) 


V. TANGENTIAL WRITINGS ABOUT AFGHANI © 
A. Eastern languages 


a. Books 


. al-Dusiigi, ‘Umar. Fi al-adab al-hadith, Vol I. Beirut: Dar 


al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1966. 
Includes a superficial treatment of Afghani and an over- 
statement of his influence. : ; ; 
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Hamza, ‘Abd al-Latif. Adab al-maqüla al-suhufiyya fs Misr. 
Cairo: Dar al-Fiky al-‘Arabi, 1958. 
Vol. I, pp. 27-31, gives a confused account of Afghani’s role 
in the Egyptian press. Notes that Afghani and Khedive 
Ismá'l “the Great" were the two men who had awakened 
Egyptians to “the gravity of the foreign intervention.” 
al-Jundi, Anwar. A‘lam al-Islam. [Cairo], 1954. 
Presents Afghani as & great revolutionary who is directly or 
indirectly connected with all the modern revolutionary 
movements. ` : 
—. al-Fiky al Arabs al-mwügir fs ma'rakat al-taghrib wa'l- 
tab‘tyya al-thagafiyya. Cairo: Maktabat al-Anglo al-Misriyya, 
nd. 
Asserts that Afghani “believed that the awakening of the 
Arab nation is the first step toward the restoration of Islam’s 
glory" (p. 78). | 
Shamim, ‘Ali Asghar. Irdn dar dawra-y$ saljanat- Qüjàár. 
Tehran, 1904. 


b. Articles 


Natiq, Huma. “Nazar-i Àq& ... va nimahay-i az "ü," Rahna- 
may+ Kitab (Tehran) Vol. 12, Nos. 11-12 (Bahman-Isfand, 
1348 HS), pp. 662-673. 
Reviews documents and articles on Iran, some of which refer 
to Afghani. 


. Bafa'i, Ibrahim. '“Khatirit-i Taj al-Saltana,” Rahnamay-i 


Kstáb (Tehran), Vol. 12, Nos. 11-12 (Bahman-Isfand, 1348 H8), 
pp. 682-684. 
Disputes the authenticity of Taj al-Saltana's memoirs and 
defends Amin al-Sultàn's integrity and his loyalty to Nasir 
al-Din Shih (see item 25 above). 


Lu 


B. Western languages 


a. Books 


Abdel-Malek, Anouar. Idéologie et renaissance nationale : ? Egypte 
moderne. Paris: Éditions Anthropos, 1969. 

Re-examines Afghani’s relations with Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
Ahmad, Aziz. Islamic Modernism in Indsa and Pakistan, 1857- 
1964. London: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
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Afghani as “agent provocateur par excellence" who did not have 
8n immediate impact on his Indian contemporaries, although 
early in the twentieth-century, “as a symbol and a legend his 
mission exercised a powerful influence on the pan-Islamic 
movement" (pp. 126-130). 
Armajani, Yahya. Iran. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1972. 
Dismisses Afghani as “a paranoiac political agitator, and his 
claims for freedom and progress as only means to his main 
purpose which was Pan-Islamism” (p. 117). 
Dodge, Bayard. Al-Azhar: A Millenium of Muslim Learning. 
Washington, D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 1961. 
Includes a somewhat inaccurate and exaggerated presentation 
of Afghani’s lifework (pp. 117-120). 
Ghali, Ibrahim Amin. L'Égypte Nationaliste et Liberale : de 
Moustapha Kamel à Saad Zaghloul (1892-1927). La Haye: 
M. Nijhoff, 1969. 
Afghani as a revolutionary thinker who believed in national- 
ism for Africa and Asia based on religion. 
Laroui, Abdallah. L’Idéologte arabe contemporaine. Paris: E. Mas- 
péro, 1967. 
Afghani “at the root” of all modern Arab thought. 
Lutfi al-Sayyid, Afaf. Egypt and Cromer: A Study in Anglo- 
Egyptian Relations. London: John Murray, 1968. 
Notes that Sa‘ad Zaghlil took Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid to see 
Afghani in Istanbul and Lutfi al-Sayyid was so captivated 
that he visited Afghani daily for the rest of his stay in the city. 
Saab, Hassan. The Arab Federaltsts of the Ottoman Empire. 
Amsterdam: Djambatan, 1958. 
Includes a perfunctory discussion of Afghani’s political 
objectives (pp. 187-195). 
Sharabi, Hisham. Arab Intellectuals and the West: The Formatwe 
Years, 1875-1914. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. 
Comments on Afghani’s place amongst Islamic reformers. 
Believes that Afghani started out as a rebel and ended up 
“a reconciled conservative.” 


b. Articles 


Amin, Osman. “Some Aspects of Religious Reform in the Muslim 
Middle East,” in The Conflict of Tradstionalism and Modernism 
tn the Muslim Middle East, ed. by Carl Leiden, pp. 88-100. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1966. 
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Sees the intellectual ferment in Islam since Afghani as the 
conflict between $jishad and tagltd. 
*105. Browne, Edward È. “The Assassination of Nasser ed Din Shah,” 
New Review, 1896, pp. 651-659. 
McGill University A. AnLBERT KUDSI-ZADEH 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Al-Quran Rendered into English. By Syed Abdul Latif. Hyderabad: The Academy 
of Islamio Studies, 1969. 579 pp. $6.00. 

The Message of the Qur’an Presented in Perspective. By Hashim Amir-Ali. Rut- 
land, Vt., and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1974. $25.00. 


A recently received review copy of Dr. Latif’s translation—published 
more than five years ago—constitutes the occasion for an announce- 
ment of this significant contribution to the field of Qur’anic Studies 
even at this late date. Prior to this publication, the author was primarily 
known to many as the translator of the two volumes of Mawlana Abul 
Kalam Azad's The Tarjuman-d-Qur'an (London: Asia Publishing 
House, 1962-1967). His rendering of the Qur’én into English has 
—understandably—found wide acceptance in many circles. His stated 
aim was to convey “the unified idea connoted by the entire sentence” 
rather than to translate “the verses of the Qur'àn ... word by word 
and clause by clause” (Preface). While in many cases single words 
inserted by the translator in parentheses are helpful pe ere the 
meaning, in other instances the additions become personal explanatory 
comments inserted in the Sacred Text. Four illustrations of the latter 
procedure must suffice. 8. 104:7 is rendered as: “Which riseth up to 
the hearts (of men, or the feeling of terror which seizeth their hearts 
when they have committed a heinous crime and are anxious to flee 
from its results).” S.107:7 reads in this translation: "But refrain 
from even elementary AOTS OF KINDNESS [!] (such as lending to the 
needy neighbour for a little while even petty articles of domestic use).”’ 
8. 24:3 as corrected among the errata at the end of the book (p. 540) 
reads: "(A Muslim) adulterer shall not marry except (a Muslim) adul- 
teress (unless they both repent) or & polytheist (unless she repents 
and embraces Islam); and likewise (a Muslim) adulteress shall not 
marry except (a Muslim) adulterer (unless they both repent) or a 
polytheist (unless he repents and embraces Islam). (Unless this con- 
dition is fulfilled) marriage is forbidden to the believers." And 8. 30:59 
adds an interesting ‘alternative’ interpretation: “So it is (or because 
of this behaviour of the unbelievers) that God hath sealed up the 
hearts of those who are not inclined to know (the truth).” 

Dr. Latif’s very readable and on many points excellent translation 
is preceded by a thirty-five-page introduction “Approach to the Study 
of the Qur'an" and followed by an index (pp. 645-579). Only a few 
from among the entries in the index which caught my attention can 
be listed. “Friendship: Friendship with non-Muslims not forbidden, 
(60:8).” The next verse in 8.60 and 8. 3:118, among others, could 
have been added under this main heading in order to qualify the 


1 From 8. 68 onward with only one exception, and in several previous suras (25, 31, 
33, 43-46, 53-57, 59, 61, 64) the word or words in the text which constitute the name of 
the gura are printed in capital letters. The lack of consistency is difficult to understand. 
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statement presently given. The three references under “Freewill” 
(8. 4:70-80; no compulsion in religion, 10:99; truth offered, to be 
accepted or rejected, 18: 29) are obviously far from complete, while 
the Sod “Predestination” (or equivalent) is missing. That intoxication 
was "prohibited gradually, 2:219, 4:43, 5:90” (under "intoxication" ; 
italics mine) is one of the interesting ‘details included in the index. 
Finally, one of the most elaborate entries is "Wealth" (pp. 576-578), 
subdivided in fourteen major sections, including Transport, Labour 
Problems and Exchange of Wealth. 

Dr. Latif’s completion of this work while he was almost blind 
witnesses to the same kind of devotion and commitment as are evident 
from almost every page of Hashim Amir-Ali’s work. Yet, this luxu- 
riously produced book (including a beautifully printed Arabic text) 
leaves me somewhat puzzled on more than one account. Admittedly, 
the second volume, which may be forthcoming and, if so, will contain 
“a detailed Commentary, with index and several analytical tables” 
(Prologue, p. 9), might answer some of the questions which now arise; 
but it seems difficult to believe that all of them will be answered to 
everyone’s satisfaction. The translator sought to break new ground 
—Àin an enterprise started thirty years ago on the initiative of Mirza 
Abul Fazl—by a “perspective presentation" of the Qur'àn. The 
114 suras, enbert 2 in 600 sections, more or less correspondi 
to the 558 ruku‘, have been arranged into five “Books”: I, “The 
Portal, Al-Fatihah”; I, "The Enlightenment, Ar-Ruh"; III, “The 
Guidance, Al-Huda” ; IV, “The Book, Al-Kitab," and V, “The Balance, 
Al-Mizan." The first three books describe “how a chosen individual 
was matured and groomed by the Qur'àn for the task entrusted to 
him"; these three books “faintly replicate” the ancient Scriptures, 
the Zubur in particular (p. 82). “Reading between the lines" of Book IV 
—which shows “a strong resemblance to ... the Taurat”—one can 
see “a community being welded together in ‘the furnace of privation, 
adversity and ostracism” (ibid.). "Book V, finally, which contains 
“several parallels with the si^ shows a righteous leader facing “‘the 
problems of balancing the ends he has to achieve with the meagre 
means he has at his disposal” and a community finding its way in 
relation to other communities (pp. 82, 83). This bird’s-eye view of 
the ‘stages’ into which the suras of the Qur'àn can be divided raises 
immediately the question whether, in any brief summary of the 
content matter of the Qur'àn, such a central place should be given to 
“the righteous leader," his maturing and preparation for ce task 
and his facing the problems of achieving it. A closer look as to which 
suras are grouped together under any of these five headings brings us 
to the issue of chronology. “The primary task we set ourselves was 
to obtain the best chronological perspective of the Qur’anic text 
(a) without disturbing at all the content or sequence of the verses 
within each Sura, and (b) with the least disturbance possible in the 
traditional sequence of the Buras” (p. 86). These two qualifications 


3 There are only 105 regularly numbered pages in the book: pp. 1-44 in the 
pp. 81-105 at the end (Epilogue and Appendixes), and pp. 45-80 divided over four “‘inter- 
ludes” introducing the five ‘books’ into which the suras have been arranged. 
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or conditions raise several questions, particularly the second one.? 
Book II, AR-RUBE, contains S. 96, 97, 99-114, in that order. The inclusion 
of 8.110 is, obviously, the most surprising point in this selection of 
the “18 earliest Meccan suras.” Al-Huda contains “36 early Meccan 
suras" (counting down from 8.95 to 8.67, followed by the series 
S. 50 - 8. 56), Al-Kitab lists “36 late Meccan Suras” (S. 25-32, 34-46, 
10-21, 23, 6, 7). Comparing this arrangement with that of Blachére, 
e.g., the differences and similarities are equally obvious. All of Bla- 
chére’s 22 late Meccan suras are incorporated in Al-Kitab, which, 
in addition, contains 14 suras listed by Blachére as belonging to the 
middle period. Except for 8. 110, already mentioned, AR-RUH contains 
suras also accepted by Blachére as belonging to the early Meccan 
period. From the remaining 30 suras which Blachére includes in this 
group 29 are found among Amir-Ali’s “early Meccan suras," Al-Huda,4 
which adds 7 suras dated by Blachére as belonging to the middle 
period. From this comparison as well as the elaborate one which 
Amir-Ali gives (pp. 87-90) it is obvious that the subsections taken as a 
whole correspond to a large degree with various other attempts at 
determining the chronological order; it is the placement within each 
of these “Books” which is most open to question, determined as it 
seems to be to a very large extent by the traditional sequence. 

Only a few other randomly selected points of interest in this trans- 
lation can be mentioned here. Much could be said about the rendering 
and interpretation of the first verses of 8.1: “To Command is for 
Allah alone: the Nourisher of all communities! (He whom some call) 
the Rahman, (some) the Rahim!” and the paraphrasing (on p. 16) of 
bismi 'llahs "-rahimans ’l-rahim as “In the name of Allah (the Supreme 
Deity of the Arabs, who is known as) the Rahman (by the Christians, 
' and as) the Rahim (by the Jews).” This sura is set apart as the only one 
“couched in the language of an invocation being offered by man... 
to the Lord of the Infinite,” and as such it is not preceded by the 
word “qul.” The questions raised here are hardly answered by the 
final assurance that “nonetheless, this Sura too has come to us through 
the same source as the rest of the Qur'àn" (p. 19). 

Attention should be drawn also to the Appendixes not yet mentioned. 
Appendix A3 gives an alphabetical index of the suras according to 
their names, while A4 lists "Traditional to Perspective Sequence 
Numbers," an evidently essential tool for locating any sura (since 
there are no page numbers for the pages containing the translation, 
the reference given is, e.g., 19 K 31, indicating that B. 19 is in the 
Al-Kitab section as no. 31). Appendix AD offers the “perspective to 
traditional sequence numbers." Appendixes Bl and B2 deal with the 
mysterious letters; the latter is another example of a needlessly 


3 As far as verses within a sura are concerned, the method followed is to mark ''the 
intervening passages ... by providing star-lines above and below [them]" ; their number 
is much smaller, according to the translator, than often assumed (p. 8). Marked in this 
way are, e.g., in 8. 2 the verses 62, 143, 186, 195, 2005-202, 216, 238-239, 254, 272^, 280, 
in this case certainly a larger number than some have assumed. 

4 The additional one is 8.1, which Amir-Ali places at the beginning of Book V, 
including it among the Medinan suras. . 
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complicated form of listing the relevant data. Finally, the last appen- 
dixes deal with the word nasi (Cl and C2) and the word hamd (D), 
while E gives an alphabetical list of proper names found in the Qur’an 
and the Bible, and F offers "the facsimile title and two pages from 
the earliest translation of the Qur'àn into English" (Alexander Ross’ 
translation of Du Ryer). The incorporation of the last appendix 
reflects the translator’s awareness of his indebtedness to—among 
others—‘‘no less than 18 pilgrims who have preceded me in the caravan 
of the English language over the past three hundred years” (p. 102). 
His own contribution is in many aspects an original one, the result 
of a rather adventurous undertaking. It seems, however, far from 
solving many of the problems of which the translator is clearly and 
honestly aware. The publication of the second volume may clarify 
a number of points; but I expect that many readers will hardly dare 
to entertain very high expectations on that point. 


McGill University WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 
Montreal, Quebeo, Canada 


Ibn Kammina’s Examination of the Three Faiths: A Thirteenth-Century 
Essay in the Comparative Study of Religion. Translated from the Arabic, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Moshe Perlmann. Berkeley: University of 
California Prese, 1971. 160 pp. $8.50. 


Thirteenth-century Baghdad provided an atmosphere of religious 
tolerance in which scholars were free to enter publicly into philo- 
sophical arguments for and against the various religious faiths. Such a 
scholar was the Jewish physician and philosopher Sa‘d b. Mansür 
b. Kammtüna, who in 1280 wrote an important essay entitled Tang 
al-abhath ls-Lmslal al-thalath ("Examination of the Inquiries into the 
Three Faiths”), here translated by Professor Perlmann. Unlike Judah 
Halevi’s better known Kitab al-Khazarī ("Book of the Khazars”), 
written a century and a half earlier in Spain and also treating the 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim faiths, Ibn Kammiina’s essay shows 
remarkable fairness and detachment. Still this little book by Ibn 
noe aroused bitter opposition and even a riot that threatened 

is life. 

The Examination opens with the basmalah and a brief introduction 
praising God and asking for his guidance in the discussions that follow. 
The body of the work consists of four chapters, the first dealing with 
the nature of prophethood and prophecy, and the other three treating 
the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim faiths, respectively. In the chapter 
on prophethood, which the author sees as the underlying base tying 
the three faiths together, Ibn Kammiina follows the teachings of 
earlier Muslim and Jewish scholars, quoting Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali, 
Fakh al-Din al-Razi, and Maimonides. The chapter on the Jewish 
tradition is based largely on Judah Halevi’s Kstáb al-Khazart. Seven 
objections to Jewish beliefs are stated and refuted, the rebuttals 
coming largely from Halevi and Maimonides. In the chapter on the 
Christian tradition the; Nicene creed is quoted and discussed; then 
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arguments against the Christian beliefs are stated and refuted. The 
author looks favorably on Jesus, who is presented as a good, observant 
Jew. This is by far the shortest chapter, suggesting that the author 
had little contact with Christians and their literature. The chapter 
on Islam, by far the longest, draws from the Qur’an and several Muslim 
scholars, sometimes mentioned by name. Ibn Kammiina shows him- 
self to be well-versed in Islamic thought and literature. Also, more 
attention is devoted to pointing out weaknesses and inconsistencies 
in the Muslim tradition than in the others; and Muhammad is not 
presented in as favorable & light as Jesus. 

Professor Perlmann has placed us doubly in his debt, first with his 
excellent Arabic edition of this valuable work (published in 1967), 
and now with an equally superb English translation. The value of 
the English edition is enhanced by a concise but copious introduction, 
with references to the pertinent bibliographical data, and with equally 
valuable notes, which include references to the specific Biblical, 
Talmudic, and Qur’anic passages quoted by Ibn Kammfina. These 
references are almost always accurate except for an unfortunate 
inconsistency in references to the Qur'ün, where the verse numbers 
of the Egyptian standard edition, when differing from those of Flügel, 
are sometimes provided in parentheses, but almost as frequently are 
omitted. Professor Perlmann has also located, and indicates in the 
notes, the precise passages in earlier literature upon which Ibn Kam- 
müna is dependent, particularly passages in Halevi's Kitab al-Khazars 
(written from about 1130-1140) and Maimonides’ Gutde for the Per- 
plexed (written from about 1185-1200), both also written in Arabic. 

This small volume will be of value not only for the specialist but 
also for the general reader who has an interest in the relationships 
among the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim faiths. I might add that 
the translator's subtitle, “A Thirteenth-Century Essay in the Com- 
parative Study of Religion," is somewhat misleading. Although some 
comparison is made, mainly at the end of the chapters on the Jewish 
and Muslim faiths, the main concern of the author is to examine 
independently the various arguments for and against the three faiths. 


Michigan State University Aurorp T. WELCH 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Arab Civilization to A.D. 1500. By D. M. Dunlop. London: Longmans Green and 
Co., and New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. 368 pp. $15.00. 


This volume appears in the excellent Arabic Background Series 
which, according to the editor, Professor N. A. Ziadeh, is intended 
to “provide the English-speaking, educated reader with a series of 
books which will clarify the historical past of the Arabs, and analyse 
their present-day problems.” The purpose of Professor Dunlop’s 
volume is to provide an overview of the cultural life of the Arabs 
(using this term in its broadest sense) from the time of the rise of 
Islam in the 7th century to the late 15th century. It was during this 
period that Arab, or Islamic, culture flourished and gradually replaced 
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the classical culture of the Greeks and Romans in much of the former 
Roman territories. : 

The author attempts to convey an overall picture of the rich and 
vigorous Islamic culture of the medieval period by concentrating on 
the development of literature, historiography, philosophy, scienoe, 
and medicine. After a brief discussion of late pre-Islamic oral poetry 
and the beginnings of 'a written literature, Dunlop gives an expert 
analysis of several early Arab poets, prose writers, and exponents 
of the literary form called adab, roughly equivalent to belles lettres 
in Western literature, emphasizing the contributions of Ibn Qutayba 
and al-Tha'ülibi The chapter on “History and Historians” pepe 
with the early maghàz and futüh historians, with emphasis on 
Ishig and al-Waqidi, and also contains analyses of the contributions 
of al-Tabari, al-Mas'üdi, and Ibn Khaldün. A discussion of Arab 
biography, autobiography, and regional histories is also included. 
A shorter chapter onj geography emphasizes Greek, Indian, and 
Chinese sources and then traces the development of Arab mathematical 
and descriptive geography, showing its relationship to travel literature 
and Muslim maritime activities in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The interesting chapter on “Science and Medicine" traces the origins 
of Arab contributions in these fields during the Umayyad and early 
‘Abbasid times and then concentrates on the work of al-Kindi and 
al-Razi. The volume concludes with an informative but brief chapter 
on “Some Famous Women in Islam.” 

As illustrative of some of the general strengths and weaknesses of 
the volume as a whole! special attention will now be devoted to the 
chapter on “Arabic Philosophy." After a brief discussion of the fore- 
runners of the Arab philosophers, Professor Dunlop discusses al-Kindi, 
al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Bajja, and Ibn Rushd. This chapter is packed 
with valuable biographical and bibliographical information, with 
emphasis on critical issues involving authorship, dates, the present 
location of important manuscripts, and the views of other scholars, 
past and present, about these philosophers. No attempt is made to 
summarize the major views or important contributions of the great 
Arab philosophers. In places the discussion reads more like an anno- 
tated bibliography or works by and about the philosopher. Rather 
than being a survey of Arabic philosophy for the general reader, this 
chapter in particular seems to be aimed more at the advanced student 
who wishes to begin an mtensive study of one or more of the philos- 
ophers. This same impréssion is also given in other parts of the book. 

Throughout the volume Professor Dunlop draws heavily on the 
original Arabic sources, in some places providing information other- 
wise inaccessible or not easily available in English. This volume is 
erudite, packed with valuable details and helpful notes, and in some 
ways is a model of scholarly research and writing. The author and the 
Via are to be commended for the accuracy of a text replete with 

ouble dates, book titles, and Arabic terms in transliteration. Typo- 
graphical errors are few and far between, usually involving only the 
omission of diacritical marks, or dates that are off by one or two years. 
Exceptions appear on page 54 where the date 250/961 should read 
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350/961, and on page 104 where 366/947-8 should read 336/947-8. 
As a comprehensive introduction to Arab civilization, as implied 
by the title, this volume falls short. At places it reads like al-Tha'ülibi's 
Lataif al-Ma‘arif (“Curious Sorts of Information”), a typical adab 
book, fascinating tidbits of information, but not resulting in a balanced 
overview, as for instance would be desired in an introductory textbook. 
Although Dunlop provides keen insights into certain features of Arabic 
literature, philosophy, etc., other equally important aspects of Arab 
civilization are not treated. Little attention is devoted to the Qur’an, 
which plays such an important part in Arab life and thought. Muslim 
theology, and the contributions of al-Ghazali in particular, both 
closely related to the development of Arab philosophy, are barely 
mentioned. Arab and Islamic art, architecture, and music also are 
not treated. For a comprehensive picture of Arab civilization Dunlop’s 
work would thus have to be supplemented with other readings. 


Michigan State University ALFORD T. WELOH 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Baha'l Faith: Its History and Teachings. By Wiliam MoElwee Miller. South 
Pasadena, California: William Carey Library, 1074. 444 pp. Appendices and Index. 


This book gives an interesting, scholarly, and exceedingly readable 
history of a revolutionary episode that took place in Muslim society 
in the 19th century and is continuing in the 20th. 

The book begins with an account of Sayyid Ali Muhammad and 
his doctrines. Born in Shiraz in 1820, he declared himself to be the 
Bab (Gate) to God at the age of twenty-four and promulgated his 
religious teachings in a book called the Bayan. His message spread 
with surprising rapidity in Iran whose government, fearing political 
rebellion, arrested him and kept him in prison for more than three 
years during which he continued to write books to guide his followers. 
After the execution of the Bab in 1850, Mirza Yahya, entitled Subb-i- 
Azal (Morning of Eternity), who had been chosen by the Bab as 
successor, became the recognized head of the people of the Bayan. 
His older half-brother, Mirza Husayn Ali, who became known later 
as Baha’ (Splendour), came to be regarded as the virtual leader when 
the designated successor proved to be unable to establish his leadership 
of the community now scattered over Turkey, Iran, Syria, and Egypt. 

The rivalry between the two brothers for supremacy led to unfortu- 
nate consequences. The followers of Baha’ got rid of most of the leading 
Babis siding with Subh-i-Azal, and rewrote the history of the Babi 
movement, largely ignoring Subh-i-Azal and greatly magnifying the 
position and person of Baha’ and degrading the Bab to the position 
of mere ‘forerunner.’ Meanwhile, Baha’ taught love and kindness to 
all mankind and extended his message beyond the Shi‘ite Muslims to 
include Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians and claimed he was a 
Manifestation of God like Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mu- 
hammad, and was the ‘return’ of Imam Husayn and of Jesus Christ, and 
the promised Comforter as well as the Manifestation of God the Father. , 
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In 1868, the Ottoman government sentenced Baha’ to life imprison- 
mentin Akka and exiled his brother. After several years in prison, 
Baha’ was permitted to live in a palace outside Akka, and there he died 
in 1892, leaving his spiritual authority to his eldest son Abbas Efendi, 
surnamed Abdul-Baha: (d. 1920). 

In his conclusion, Dr. Miller appreciates the ethical principles of 
the Baha'i faith and its love of peace. But he criticizes its lack of 
clarity in its doctrines of God and of life after death. He considers it 
inadequate in its treatment of sin and in its provision for the cure of 
evil in man, and he concludes that it cannot be the religion for the 
millenium to come. 

The book has two appendices, one of them being Dr. E. E. Elder's 
translation of Al-Kitab Al-Akdas containing the main teachings of 
Baha’. 


Lakeland, Florida. Dwiaut M. DONALDSON 


Jeunesse, Famille et Développement : Essa! sur le changement socio-culturel 
dans un pays du Tiers Monde (Tunisie). By Carmel Camilleri. Paris: Éditions 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1973. 506 pp. 


A long-time friend of Tunisia, trained in philosophy and sociology, 
applies the technique of opinion surveys to the well-aired question of 
the current crisis in family relationships due to the confrontation of 
Western and traditional ways of life. 

Professor Camilleri .acknowledges the limitation of surveys and 
carefully qualifies his conclusions. The reader is impressed by the depth 
of his knowledge of the Tunisian family. One feels that the richness 
of the book is due not so much to the skillful use of a sociological 
technique as to the way in which the author subjects the technique 
to bis sympathetic, firsthand experience of Tunisian realities. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One exposes the elements 
of the crisis. It containk detailed analyses of two sets of letters written 
by Tunisians to a local newspaper on the subject of the marriage of 
Tunisians to foreigners, and to a radio program entitled “Your prob- 
lems and their solution." 

While pointing out the degree to which modern Tunisians are sub- 
jected to a kind of determinism by the structures which give form to 
their society, Camilleri is impressed by the dynamic response of the 
people to the crisis in'their family relationships. 

Part Two gives the: results of the author's sociological survey of 
Tunisians’ attitudes toward changes in their family life. To assure as 
representative a sampling as possible, the 880 subjects were evenly 
chosen according to sex, place of dwelling, age, level of instruction, 
and socio-economic class. The replies which the young people, all 
under thirty years of age, gave to the questionnaire reveal the existence, 
which one would normally expect, of traditional attitudes, medial 
ones showing hesitation, and modernist ones in varying degrees. 
But, as the author analyzes the effects of the variables, sex, education, 
age, dwelling, and class, it becomes evident that the categories of 
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attitudes cut across the lines of the variables, and that although the 
subjects were in the majority conservative, they reveal great flexibility 
and a capacity for change. Camilleri concludes that, although the 
extended family has been generally given up by the society, ite values 
and certain aspects of its structure continue to attract the loyal 
attachment of most young Tunisians. 

Although he admits the basic conflict between what he calls the 
ontological function of the traditional society, source of feelings of 
authenticity, and the instrumentality of the foreign way of life, 
regulating more and more of the daily activities of people, the author 
ig optimistic about the capacity of Tunisian youth to bring about a 
gentle and graceful adaptation of the ancient system to modernity. 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Jabal al-Akhdar, Cyrenaica: An Historical Geography of Settlement and 
Livelihood. By Douglas L. Johnson. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago, 
1973. Department of Geography Research Paper No. 148. 240 pp. Mapa, Bibliog- 
raphy. $4.00. 


Jabal al Akhdar (“The Green Mountain”) starts with three stage- 
setting chapters: “Orientation to the Physical Environment,” “Tribal 
Distributions and Herding Life Styles,” and “Markets in the Nomadic 
Milieu of Eastern Cyrenaica.” Johnson then divides the historical 

eography into five periods: ‘“Pre-Roman Settlement History," 
‘Cyrenaica under Roman and Byzantine Administration (96 B.C. - 
A.D. 643),” “The Arab Conquest and the Hilalian Invasion,” “The 
Italian Conquest and its Impact,” and “Continuity and Change after 
World War IT.” A chapter is devoted to each of these periods. A brief 
appendix lists an inventory of material goods possessed by a recently 
sedentarized bedouin family, categorized as to whether homemade 
or purchased. The 400-item bibliography is comprehensive and multi- 
lingual, and footnoting is extensive. 

Missing from the bibliography is an item by Johnson himself on 
The Nature of Nomadssm, though it is noted on page 55. See the 
review of it in M.W., LXI (1971), 53-54. 

This study is well done. The first three chapters are an example 
of good regional geography—interpretive rather than descriptive, and 
clearly authoritative. It is easy to assume a uniformity in an area with 
which one is not particularly familiar, so that diversity appears to 
increase with increasing knowledge. Putting it differently, a presumed 
homogeneity of a phenomenon is in part related to the scale at which 
it is examined. Johnson well illustrates the increase in perceived 
complexity with an increase in familiarity, for instance, in his discussion 
of tribal groupings within Cyrenaica. He exhibits a detailed familiarity 
with lineages and tribal domains, as well as with herding life styles 
and migration patterns. He observes that territorial organization is 
not necessarily an expression of genealogy, and he points out that 
nomads, in their selection of a particular animal mix, have an im- 
pressive understanding of ecological balances. He makes an interesting 
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analogy between investment in agriculture and speculative stock 
operations (p. 53). He is sensitive to the occurrence of contemporary 
changes, such as the abandoning of camel-herding in marginal areas, 
the dying out of the subsistence-oriented periodic stig, and the in- 
creasing importance of the local village in meeting non-traditional 
needs of the nearby population. Before westernization of the nomadic 
milieu, essential needs were supplied by the family system rather 
than by service centers. 

A theme is suggested: for each of the periods used. The pre-Roman 
settlement history (Chapter IV) is dominated by competition between 
farmers and herders for; access to land and water. I find it difficult to 
concur with the underemphasis on the relevance of the climatic factor 
(p. 98). First, there is the too facile assumption of no climatic change 
during this whole period since about 2500 B.C., even though later on 
the author notes the possibility of its occurrence in Tripolitania 
(p. 212). Second, while acknowledging the obvious likelihood of short- 
term fluctuations in a “climatically marginal zone," he does not make 
what to me appears the logical conclusion, that precisely because this 
is & marginal zone minor climatic fluctuations have far-reaching 
consequences—in such terms as agricultural water supply and extent 
of pasture. Witness the upheaval being wrought, today, upon West 
Africa along southern borders of the Sahara by drought conditions. 
Third, he asserts, in what to me is too sweeping a statement, that 
“any change that has occurred has been at the level of micro-climate 
as a result of human and animal interference” (p. 93). It seems reason- 
able to conclude that these changes by themselves must lead to a 
change in the resource base over a period of four and a half thousand 
years. As is true of some geographers, Johnson seems to be over- 
reacting to the bogey: of environmental determinism by virtually 
negating the relevance of environmental changes, though a qualified 
concession is made in his concluding remarks (p. 212). 

A curious parallel with Zionism can be found at various periods in 
Cyrenaica’s history. The early Greek settlers, few to begin with, were 
not an immediate threat to the Libyans. During the reign of Battus IT 
(ca. 590 - 560 B.C.) free land was offered to induce Greek immigration, 
land held by the indigenous tribes, and this threat of steady encroach- 
ment was resisted by: Libyans. Hostilities followed (pp. 101-103). 
Again, during the much later Italian colonization the “redeeming” 
of Libya was a case of "re-conquest" (p. 17), since the Romans were 
there previously, albeit over a thousand and a half years earlier. 
Land seizures were “cloaked in a quasi-l guise," followed by 
“wholesale confiscation’ of land" (p.177). Showcase projects were 
developed for Arabs to! make it seem that their lot was improving 

. 190). i 
Po theme for the Roman and Byzantine period (96 B.C. - A.D. 643) 
is an expanding agricultural frontier and the nomadic resction to it. 
Johnson is at ease in the handling and evaluating of source material. 
He makes good use of indirect evidence; for instance: “That the end 
of the Marmarican War found Cyrenaica in an impoverished condition 
seems clear from the low property requirements for jury duty stipulated 
in the Cyrene Edicts of Augustus dating from 7-6 B.C.” (p. 112). 
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The treatment of the Arab period (Chapter VI) is relatively brief. 
Here, as elsewhere, Johnson is comfortable in his historiographic 
analysis. He looks at events far afield in interpreting certain develop- 
ments, such as the rapid disintegration of Byzantine control in the 
face of the Arab invasion. By contrast, there is no explanation at all 
for the onset of Turkish rule (Chapter VII). There is an abrupt jump 
from the 16th to the 19th century. Johnson is sensitive to, and illus- 
trates, the easy tendency of individuals and groups to be constrained 
by tempocentrism and ethnocentrism in evaluating or explaining 
behavior. For instance, he questions an observation made by Blundell 
in 1894 that the countryside was underutilized, since the observation 
was made in winter when most nomads would have shifted to interior 
pastures (p. 164). Similarly, the Italian intervention (also treated in 
Chapter VII) was rationalized by the need to avoid a servile status 
in an imperial age. Also, war with Turkey over Libya was to many 
Italians “dictated by inexorable economic and political necessity” 
(p. 167). Again, Italian colonization was deemed an obligation for 
advancing the cause of civilization (p. 174). The chapter concludes 
with this statement (p. 192): “For the survival of their [the Bedouin's] 
life style and of indigenous traditions, it is well that the Italian venture 
was 80 brief.” Two thoughts come to mind. (a) To what extent is 
Johnson influenced by temporal proximity ? (b) When does a tradition 
become "indigenous" ? 

The concluding eighth chapter deals with “Continuity and Change 
after World War II,” and rightly emphasizes the impact of oil. The 
thread of continuity is cleverly discerned in the following observation 


(p. 211): 


In many respects younger family members who migrate to the 
city for educational or labor purposes (or for both) represent an 
expansion of the family economy to exploit locally abundant 
resources. Just as families living in the steppe formerly herded 
camels, as well as sheep and goats, in order to utilize gra: 
areas on the desert fringe inaccessible to more fragile anim ima 
species, 80 now they send younger sons to the university to 
acquire an education that will enable them to find jobs in govern- 
mental offices and tap some of the revenue acoruing to the country 
from oil. 


I must admit to & disappointment, because of my personal interest, 
that nowhere in the volume is there a discussion of water rights. Less 
importantly, an index would have enhanced the book, as would have 
some photographs. But it is certainly a successful book, lucidly written, 
and enjoyable to read. 


University of Northern Iowa Basueur K. Nim 
Cedar Falls, Iowa . 
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is Western Civilization ‘Universal? By Maryam Jameelah. Lahore, Pakistan: 
Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 1973. 42 pp. 


In this short work Maryam Jameelah wishes to dispute the claim 
that Western civilization is both universal and superior to the civiliza- 
tions of non-European peoples, specifically that of Islam. She begins 
by attacking the Western notions that change and progress are both 
natural and good and that westernization increases the well-being and 
happiness of the people it touches. Change, the author feels, instead 
of being a positive cultural force, leads rather to instability and “the 
ultimate destruction of all human ties" (p. 7). Instead of increasing 
well-being and bringing happiness, Jameelah believes that westerniza- 
tion has produced nothing but contempt for traditional culture and 
religion, feelings of inferiority, slums, alcoholism, empty materialism, 
and delinquency among the young. For J ameelah, to justify a claim 
of universality, “a civilization must propagate universal moral and 
spiritual values” (p. 16). By such a criterion the West is found lacking. 

In another attack against the claim of Western universality, the 
author raises the issue of racism. Western civilization can in no way 
be universal simply because it has reserved its fruits for white Euro- 
peans alone. 

Especially evident is the fact that, in support of her views on Western 
civilization, Jameelah has made extensive use of quotations from 
Western sources which convey the picture of self-incrimination. 

In contrast to Western civilization, the author presents Islamic 
civilization as one most worthy of the claim to universality. As con- 
cerns the criterion of moral and spiritual values, she notes that in 
Islamic civilization “the supreme authority of the Qur’dn ... bestows 
on its believers a universal sense of values, a human dignity ‘and self- 
respect, and a constructive meaning and purpose to life, transcending 
all limitations of time and place” (p. 37). Further, Islamic civilization 
is universal in the sense that it has always maintained in practice the 
theory of the equality of all races, Jameelah concludes that only within 
Islam lie the “remedies for man’s social, political, economic and moral 
diseases" (p. 42). 

To compare the 'dirty wash' of one civilization with the ideals of 
&nother, as Jameelah does, is to play the old game of shooting down 
straw men that you yourself have set up. It adds neither to mutual 
understanding nor to constructive dialogue between the parties 
involved. In her attempt to imply the identity of historic Christianity 
with the evils of Western imperialism and parochialism (p. 36), the 
author is painting only a portion of the picture. Jameelah ignores 
the fact that Christianity too maintains high moral ideals of love, 
charity, and universal brotherhood, which in a have been responsible 
for the creation of many. social agencies concerned with the alleviation 
of human suffering regardless of race or creed. She should further 
be reminded that many modern Westerners have themselves con- 
demned the abuses of Westend culture on the basis of their Christian 
beliefs. 
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As a whole, this work fails to rise above the level of shallow polemics 
and intellectual parochialism. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Pater B. GRANDY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Syris under the Ba'th, 1963-1966: The Army-Party Symbiosis. By Itamar Ra- 
binovioh. Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press, 1972. xix plus 276 pp. $15.50. 


The Ba'th Party came to power in Syria after the military coup of 
March 8, 1963. The three years following that date witnessed the 
formative phase of the new regime. During the years 1963-1966 Syria 
underwent signifioant social and political changes while the nature 
of the Ba‘th Party itself was “deeply altered.” Dr. Rabinovitch, 
who was, when the book was being published, a lecturer in Middle 
Eastern History at Tel-Aviv and Acting Director of the Shiloah 
Center, has studied those stormy years in Syrian history by drawing 
on original documents of the Ba‘th Party (nasharát, Ta'mimat, 
Nidal al Ba'th), memoirs and books of polemics (those of Munif al- 
Razzaz, Sami al-Jundi, Muhammad Umran, General Abd al-Karim 
Zahr al-Din, Muta‘ al-Safadi, Yasin al-Hafiz and Taufiq Indani), the 
Arabic press and radio broadcasts, which had been accessible to the 
author through such publications as Chronology of Arab Politics, Arab 
Political Documents, Middle Hast Record, and Cahiers de l'Orient 
Contemporain. 

The author highlights the metamorphosis of the Ba'th Party and 
the army-party symbiosis from 1963 to 1966. His main thesis is that 
until 1963 the Ba'th Party had been a “definite entity" closely iden- 
tified with the specific leadership of “Aflaq and Bitar” and that after 
that year it had gradually been “depersonalized” and “‘institutional- 
ized,” becoming more amenable to change from within. 

Though the annals of Syrian political history during the years under 
study often present a confusing picture (un combat de négres dans un 
tunnel) and bring out several intriguing themes (the problem con- 
fronting an ideological party in power, the unique relationship between 
the military and civilian leaders of the Ba'th, the rapid transformation 
of that party, the rise of army officers and party militants from 
minority communities to political prominence), the author succeeds 
quite well in identifying the issues and acting forces that shaped 
events at that period. Perhaps, in the evaluation of the changes and 
developments that took place in Syria between 1963 and 1966, the 
author tends to privilege internal factors, proper to Syria itself, to the 
detriment of external factors (Syria’s complex relationship with Egypt, 
Iraq and Jordan). 

In spite of its predominant narrative character, this book is, without 
any doubt, a good sequel to Patrick Seale’s The Struggle for Syrta, 
which charts the affairs of Syria from 1945 to 1958, a to Malcolm 
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H. Kerr's The Arab Cold War, which covers the period from 1958 
to 1961. 


Centre de Recherches sur BicHaRA KHADER 
le Monde Arabe Contemporain 
Louvain, Belgium 


Politics and Change in Al-Karak, Jordan. By Peter Gubser. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. 189 pp. $14.50. UK £4.60. 


The study of politics and change in a small Arab town in Jordan 
is a unique and challenging endeavor, although field studies of develop- 
ing countries in general have not been a scarcity. For the Western 
observer, the unfamiliar grounds of an Arab village and the ‘strange’ 
milieu, customs, and patterns of behavior often evoke crippling 
emotions of awe, condescension, or even rancor. Gubser escapes such 
intellectual traps and provides an insightful and lucid description of 
the total way of life in'a community of tribal population, agricultural 
economy, and long history and tradition. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion, however, that the major contribution 
of the study lies in areas unclaimed by the author. The main body 
of the book deals with' the environment, history, economics, and the 
various norms and traditions which dominated a tribal Middle Eastern 
community, where the.paucity of empirical data is quite noticeable. 
The benefit is not limited to the ‘daring’ nature of the undertaking, 
but also to the quality of information in terms of relevance, thorough- 
ness, and balance of judgment. Several factors worked in the author’s 
favor, ie., & year of residence in the field and contacts with some of 
the most informed Westerners on Jordanian tribal communities (Sir 
John Glubb, Sir Alec Kirkbride, and Frederick Peake). 

It is, nevertheless, the theoretical and the explanatory segments 
of the study where some fundamental questions may be raised. Al- 
Karak, for example, is not a typical city in Jordan, as the study may 
lead us to believe. The peculiarity of the case stems, in part, from a 
strong tribal tradition dominated by the influence of a single powerful 
tribe (Majaly). This tribe almost continuously submitted to the central 
SUM and received special benefits and rewards in return for such 
oyalty. 

Another distinctive feature of the case is the fact that al-Karak 
has been remote, geographically and figuratively, from the oross- 
currents of ideologies, political intrigues, and main nationalist drives 
to which other central and northern cities in Jordan were subjected 
after 1948. In addition, because of location and other factors, the city 
has been a lagger in commerce, industry, and urban development. 
The emphasis on continuity and tradition in this case may have 
discus some significant dynamio qualities in the country as a whole 
or in the majority of its towns and cities. 

There is a large number of observations and oonclusions reported 
by the author, with varying d of possible impact on the Western 
mind. The author conctudes, fo or example, that although Islam defi- 
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nitely has a strong religious and social role in al-Karak, no real 
direct or indirect political importance should be attached to it (p. 62). 
“The relations between Christians and Muslims have always been 
extremely cordial and close.” The traditional society of al-Karak, 
we are told, is divided into a series of groups each with its own degree 
of identity, loyalty, and corporateness; but, in turn, each of these 
units has numerous links with the others, binding the large majority 
of the people into a structural whole. 

In spite of extensive coverage of internal patterns of interaction, 
the author recognizes that the crucial modernizing forces come from 
the outside. The rapid growth of communications and education have 
both directly and indirectly affected change and development in most 
politically related groups and roles in al-Karak. Again, this is viewed 
as allowing the central government to penetrate more deeply and 
more often into the area, strengthening its control and its influence 
over the course of change. The teacher and the civil servant are the 
key persons in this process, for it is they who deal with the mass of the 
population in their own localities. Such findings, on the role of the 
central government in the modernization and developmental processes 
in emerging nations and the utilization of the educators and bureau- 
crats for these ends, are consistent with reports of many studies of 
similar concerns, 

Finally, three important factors of crucial influence on the con- 
temporary life of the city were reconciled to a peripheral level or 
totally ignored. The first is the migration of the educated strata, 
particularly the professionally trained, to more progressive and urban 
cities like Amman and Zerka. This phenomenon made it difficult for 
al-Karak to develop and retain a professional cadre to deal with its 
various needs. 

The other two factors are related and of pervasive impaot, namely, 
Arab nationalism and the Palestinian problem. The author does not 
deal directly with either issue, although he identifies some of their 
manifestations. In the conservative tribal community of al-Karak 
the author reports that there were “organized public demonstrations 
at the times of the negotiations for the Baghdad Pact, the 1956 Israeli- 
Egyptian war, the proclamation of the Hisenhower Doctrine, etc.” 
It is true that these issues are sensitive and controversial, but also 
they are significant for any study of political development in any 
Arab community. As a balanced observer, Gubser could have rendered 
invaluable service by treading where many people hesitate even to look. 


Unwwerstty of South Florida JAMIL JREISAT 
Tampa, Fla. 


Man, State, and Soclety in the Contemporary Middle East. Edited by Jacob M. 
Landau. New York, Washington and London: Praeger Publishers, 1972. vii plus 
632 pp. $13.50. 


Man, State, and Soctety $n the Contemporary Middle East is one of a 
series of collections of studies on man, state, and society in major areas 
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of the world. Surprisingly, the ‘Middle East’ has been defined as the 
area between Egypt and Iraq, including Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan 
and the Arabian Peninsula. Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and the Sudan 
have been excluded. Aldo excluded is Muslim North Africa (the Maghrib) 
to which a special volume in the series has been devoted. The editor 
is an Israeli professor of political science at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, who has contributed a number of studies on the modern 
Middle East. 

This large volume includes thirty-one selections all but two of which 
have already been published, some for close to two decades. Seventeen 
contributions have been chosen from books and the rest from scholarly 
journals. Three selections were translated by the editor, two from 
Arabic and one from French. Only ten of the contributors are Arabs; 
eight are Israelis, and the rest are Westerners (two French, one British, 
and ten Americans), six of whom are known to be Jewish. Six contri- 
butions deal with Israel proper and three with the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In light of the above, it becomes clear that the editor is not concerned 
with the Middle East as a whole, but seeks to contrast Arab societies 
and politics with those of Israel. In view of the fact that Arab countries 
like Saudi Arabia, Libya, and the Sudan are only incidentally men- 
tioned, it is safe to conclude that Israel has been notably favored and 
given more weight and importance relative to its geographic and 
demographic size. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One, consisting of fourteen 
selections, deals with ''state and politics.” Arab nationalism, the 
Egyptian revolution, religion in Israeli politics, the role of parties 
in political development, and the Arab-Israeli conflict are the main 
subjects analyzed. Part Two deals with “view of society and man.” 
Subjects like religious and ethnic minorities, education, women, work 
and life patterns and social structure are portrayed. 

The selections are uneven in length, style, and scholarly quality— 
probably an unavoidable flaw in such a collection. They are lumped 
together with no special link except the tenuous one that they all deal 
with the Middle Hast. It is indeed difficult to isolate any other connec- 
tive principle binding together selections dealing with such diverse 
subjects. Since every book must be addressed to a certain audience, 
the question for whom this volume is intended arises. It is the Judgment 
of this reviewer that this book is of limited use to the specialist, who 
may only find it a handy reference. Lacking background and perspec- 
tive in the politics and culture of the Middle East, the general reader 
will find it forbidding and even boring. As & textbook for under- 
graduates in Middle Eastern Studies, it is bulky and expensive and of 
limited scope. 

Many of the selections are out-of-date. The October 6th War, the 
Arab oil embargo and disengagement arrangements between Israel 
on one side and Egypt and Syria on the other, have rendered much 
of what is in the book on this subject a little stale. Time has also taken 
its toll. For example, the inordinately lengthy selection “Syria: The 
Lure of Extremism’ from Daniel Lerner’s The Passing of Tradstsonal 
Society: Modernszir g the Middle East, research for which was done in 
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1951, is not only of dubious scholarly value but by now also obsolete. 
. "Egypt: Military Rule in a Rapidly Changing Society,” taken from 
J.C. Hurewitz Middle East Politics: The Military Dimension, is also 
a poor choice. It tells less about the nature of the Egyptian political 
system than about Nasser’s arms deals with the Soviet Union. In view 
of the availability of more up-to-date and succinct literature on the 
subject, one may question the wisdom of the editor’s choice. 

Lest the reader may infer that I consider this volume completely 
useless, let me hasten to add that there is a lot in it that is of great 
value. Many of the selections, although a little out-of-date and out of 
focus, remain classics in their own right. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz’s 
“This is Our Nationalism” will for a long time remain one of the most 
articulate expositions of Arab nationalism. Emanuel Cutman’s “Reli- 

ion in Israeli Politics” is an insightful analysis of the role of religion 
in the politics of the Jewish State. Gabriel Baer’s "Religious and 
.Ethnic Groups” is an authoritative presentation of this highly sensitive 
subject in the Middle East. And no one can read Musa ‘Alami’s “The 
Finding of The Water" without being moved to tears by the human- 
itarianism and dedication of this man who, against tremendous odds, 
fed, educated and trained Palestinian children who otherwise would 
have perished. 

In conclusion, the editor ought to be commended for making avail- 
&ble two new contributions and for translating into English material 
that otherwise would not have been accessible to many readers. 


Michigan State University Fava M. Nassar 
East Lansing, Michigan 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Summer Conference. The first summer conference of the Duncan 
Black Macdonald Center for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim 
Relations was held at The Hartford Seminary Foundation from 
June 16, 1975, to July 3, 1975. Centering on the theme of “The Idea 
of History i in Muslim dnd Christian Thought,” the conference sought 
to provide participants! with the opportunity to consider and deal with 
the implications of history, historicality and historical studies for 
Islam and Christianity. Thirteen seminars provided background 
materials and opportunity for dialogue and discussion on various 
aspects of the theme, ranging from history and historical narrative 
in the Qur'üàn and Bible to the role of history in Muslim-Christian 
encounters, and to the contemporary relation of faith to history as 
lived by the believer. 

À series of publio lectures, delivered by members of the Center staff 
and visiting lecturers Dr. Muhammad Abdul Rauf, director of the 
Islamic Center in Washington, D.C., and Dr. Mahmoud Ayoub of 
San Diego State College, considered further implications of the theme, 
including the relation between history and nationalism, the present 
and the future in the context of God’s rule and man’s responsibility. 

Participants at the conference came from almost all parts of the 
world, including Africa; Asia, Europe, Canada, and the United States. 
Those attending represented many backgrounds and interests, yet 
found much common ground in consideration of the central theme. 

The conference was intended as a step beyond the preliminary 
consideration of what dialogue should mean, and endeavored to 
provide a theme around which dialogue and discussion of substantive 
nature could take place. Rather than issuing a closing summary 
statement affirming total agreement on basic issues, it was felt that 
no air of finality could be given, but that ground had been established 
for further consideration. 

The thirty participants closed the conference with a round table 
discussion of the entire event, contributing estions for future 
conferences and expressing their pleasure and eatifaction at the roads 
opened. Center director, Dr. Willem A. Bijlefeld, keynoted the summar- 
ization, drawing attention to the areas both of agreement and difference 
and noting the open-ended nature of all the areas touched on. 

Cassette tape recordings of all sessions of the conference are available 
and information about these may be obtained by writing the Center. 


J. JERMAIN BODINE 


Patriarch Elias Visits Saudi Arabia. The Greek Orthodox Patri- 
arch of Antioch and All the East, His Beatitude Elias IV, was received 
May 7, 1975, at Jeddah, by King Khaled Ben Abdel Aziz of Saudi 
Arabia. The Patriarch led a delegation of the Greek Orthodox com- 
munity consisting of Bishops Ignatius Hazim of Latakia, George 
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Khodr of Mount Lebanon, Ghofril Saliby of Beirut, plus three lay- 
ersons. 

d The topic of discussion at the meeting was the future of Jerusalem 

and the Middle East situation. This was the first time in modern 

history that a Christian spiritual leader has visited this important 

center of Islam. 

In the course of their conversation, Patriarch Elias said, “We shall 
not spare any effort to the end that Jerusalem remain an Arab city 
open to all believers and to the entire world.” 

King Khaled Ben Abdel Aziz reaffirmed the official position of 
Sandi Arabia in regard to the question of Jerusalem and underlined 
the importance of Muslim-Christian dialogue in order to assure the 
Arab character of the Holy City. 


Orthodox Observer, May 28, 1975 


Sixth Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The foreign minis- 
ters of forty Islamic countries ended their four-day conference in 
Jiddah on July 16, 1975, and issued a joint communiqué containing 
resolutions which touched on political, economic, and social questions 
in the Islamic world. 

The communiqué pledged full support for Arab rights in Palestine 
and Jerusalem, urged all Islamic states to sever diplomatic and eco- 
nomic ties with Israel, and called for Israel’s expulsion from the U.N. 
The states which provide Israel with military and economic aid, 
as well as manpower, were also denounced. 

The communiqué vowed support for African liberation movements, 
condemned the apartheid regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia, 
expressed satisfaction for rapprochement between the Filipino Govern- 
ment and the Moro Liberation Front and for the understanding 
between Morocco and Mauritania over the Sahara problem, and called 
for & just settlement of the Eritrean question. 

The conferees stressed the sovereignty of the developing states 
over their natural resources and emphasized the importance of pro- 
moting scientific and technological research in Islamic countries. They 
also approved Saudi Arabia’s proposal to establish the Organization 
of Islamic Broadcasting Services and accepted Turkey’s invitation 
to meet next year in Istanbul. 


Extracts from the Saudi Press, No. 1401, July 28, 1975 


Announcement. The University of Pennsylvania plans to hold a 
Summer Institute in Basic Disciplines for Medievalists for five weeks 
during June and July, 1976, on the University of Pennsylvania campus 
in Philadelphia. The Institute will offer stipends for travel, tuition, 
and room for twenty-four fellows, twelve in a seminar on Latin and 
Vernacular Palaeography and twelve in a seminar in Arabic Palaeog- 
raphy. Afternoon colloquia will study the character and function 
of the written instrument in Latin Christian and Arabic Islamic 
cultures. The Institute also plans to develop a workshop in the use 
of videotape in the teaching of palaeography. For information, please 
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write to the Director, Professor George Makdisi, Department of 
Oriental Studies, the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 19174. ; 
| 
Society of the Friends of Syed. The American Institute of Islamic 
Studies (P.O. Box 10191, Denver, Colorado 80210) reports that a 
number of the friends, colleagues, and former students of Dr. Syed 
Muhammad Abdullah, professor emeritus of Punjab University, 
Lahore, have organized the Soctety of the Friends of Syed. The purposes 
of the society are to further the scholarly interests of Professor Ab- 
dullah in Islam and ih the Urdu language and literature. It is also 
responsible for the publication of a commemorative volume upon the 
occasion of Syed’s seventieth birthday on April 5, 1976. The organizers 
of the society are particularly desirous of making the proposed volume 
a truly international affair by requesting articles and/or messages of 
congratulations from scholars abroad to be published within it. Follow- 
ing Professor Abdullah's retirement in 1966 he has served as the chair- 
man and chief editor’ of the multi-volumed Urdu Encyclopaedia of 
Islam; in addition he has been engaged in the compilation of an 
eight-volume comprehensive bibliography of Urdu writings on Islam. 
It is requested that individuals and institutions interested in par- 
ticipating in the commemorative volume should communicate with 
D A. Qadir, Anjuthan-Taraqqi-Urdu, Urdu Nagar, Multan Road, 
ore. 


African World, 1905-1930. As part of the Library of Congress 
Preservation Program, the Photoduplication Service has recently 
microfilmed the African World for the period 1905-1930 (vols. 10-112). 
Volumes 17-32 and 12 additional scattered issues are lacking in the file. 
This title is available for the period indicated on 43 reels of 35 mm 
positive, silver halide, safety base microfilm for $430. For shipment 
to other than North American addresses, add an additional $.60 per 
reel to cover surface postage. Orders and inquiries should be addressed 
to the Library of Congress, Photoduplication Service, Department 
C-254, 10 First Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20540. Checks should 
be made payable to the Library of Congress, Photoduplication Service. 

Published in London, the African World presents & social, political, 
and economic account of the African continent and adjacent islands. 
There is considerable emphasis on commerce and industry, especially 
in southern Africa. The publication’s research value stems from its 
in-depth presentation jof information concerning Africa during the 
leid part of the twentieth century; photographs accompany some 
articles. 


New publication. Journal of DHARMA is a quarterly review 
published by the Dharmaram College Centre for the Study of World 
Religions, Bangalore, India. It is the concerted effort of an international 
team of well-known scholars coming from and specializing in various 
religious, cultural and philosophical traditions. Among its aims are the 
following: to treat the problems of man’s ultimate concern not from 
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a purely dogmatic point of view but from the experience of the Spirit 
active in the World Religions; to foster intercultural understanding 
from an inner realization and appropriate expression; to emphasize 
the need for mutual understanding and dialogue between different 
religious traditions and faiths. First issue: July 1975. 

Editor-in-chief: Dr. Francis Vadakethala, Centre for the Study of 
World Religions, Dharmaram College, Bangalore, India 560029. 
North American Editor: Rev. Frank Podgorski, Department of Asian 
Studies and Non-Western Civilization, Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, New Jersey 07079. 


Subscription rates: 
Annual (per Volume): 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Burma, Ceylon: Rs. 20/- 
Other countries: U.8.$ 8/- or its equivalent. 
Foundation Subscription: 
' India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Ceylon: Rs. 1000/- 
Other countries: U.S.$ 200/- or its equivalent. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


General and Miscellaneous. Manuseripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. ' 

Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur’an. Hadith. 
Religious Instruótion. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, 
etc. Sociology of! Islam. 

Theology. Movements, sects; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders, Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 

Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art 
Education. Universities. 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and : 
ideologies. 

Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 
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Journals regularly surveyed are listed in the January issue. 


I. General and Misollnenas Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studies. 


See also nos. 3078, 3106, 8107, 3143. 


‘3070 AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Four MAMLUK CHRON- 
IOLES FOR 787-45. Donald P. Little. J.8.S., XIX (1974), 252-268. 

3071 CoRRESPONDENCE REGARDING “THE PoLrTicaL AND Eoonomio Funo- 
TIONS OF THE 'ULAMA'!rN THE 18TH Century,” By Arar LUTFI AL- 
Barvy Marsot [J.E.S.H.O., XVI (1978), 130 ff.]. J.#.8.H.0., XVIII, 
1 (1975), 115-119. ) 

3072 Aw EARLY RicurEENTH-ÜENTURY IJAZAH IssveD rN DAMIETTA. 
R. Y. Ebied and M. J.L. Young. Mus., LXXXVII (1974), 445-465. 

3073 FRAGEN DER OBMANIBOHEN BIBLIOGRAPHIR. Ahmet Mumcu. D.I., LII 
(1975), 119-124. 

3074 ISLAMIO THoucut AND CULTURE: THEIR lwPAOT ON ÁFRICA (WITH 
Brroran REFERENOE to \Nicuria). A. Rahman I. Doi. Nigerian Journal 
of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, I; 1 (1970), 25-33. 

9075 OMAN AROHIVAL MATERIALS FOR THE NINETEENTH AND EARLY 
TwzeNTIETH CENTURIES: THE AROHIVES OF ISTANBUL. Stanford J. 
Shaw. I.J.M.E.S., VI, 1 (1975), 94-114. 

8076 Quixov Wricut’s CoNrRIBUTION TO MIDDLE Eastern STUDIES. 
James Piscatori. M.E.J., XXIX (1975), 33-46. 
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IL. Pre-Islamso Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'an. Hadith. 
Bee also no. 3090. 


3077 HADITH AND SUNNAH. Muhammad Asad. V.I., XXIII (1975), 265-267. 

3078 THE IwrLUENCE or THE Hoty QUR ÄN AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LaBRAnrzs. Khalil l Mahmüd. Nigerian Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, 
I, 2 (1971), 11-22. 

3079 Ta Posrrion or Qug'AN ReorraTion IN EARLY Istam. G. H. A. Juyn- 
boll. J.S.S., XIX (1974), 240-251. 

3080 PropHet MunaAMMAD In History. Abdullah Yousuf Ali. V.I., XXIII 
(1975), 257-264. 

3081 Tux Qur’An—REVELATION, RECONCILIATION AND Divine NATURE. 
Ado Bayero. Nigerian Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, I, 1 (1970), 7-10. 

3082 SramiricANOE or Hisran. S. M. Yusuf. V.I., XXIII (1975), 225-229. 


III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
lafe. Ethics and Customs. Atittudes towards magic, etc. Sociology 
of Islam. 


See also nos. 3097, 3124, 3126. 


3083 UN acTE DE FONDATION DE WAQF PAR UNE CHRETIENNE (X? SIÈCLE 
H., XVIe s. Cur.). Muhammad Amin. J.E.S.H.O., XVIII, 1 (1975), 
43-52. 

3084 BANKING INTEREST IN IsLAM. Muhammad Imran. V.I., XXIII (1975), 
253-256. 

3085 CONDITION JURIDIQUE, POLITIQUE ET SOOIALE DE LA FEMME: LE 
98 CONGRÈS DE L’I.D.E.F. Lucie Pruvost. IBLA, No. 134, 1974, pp. 349- 
364. 

3086 EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ISLAM WITH REFERENCE TO NIGERIA. 
S. A. Galadanci. Nigerian Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, I, 2 (1971), 
5-10. 

3087 Fastine IN RAMADAN. Kemal A. Faruki. V.I., X XIII (1975), 155-160. 

3088 IwPonTANOE oF BEARD TO Musi. Muhammad Imran. V.I., XXIII 
(1975), 274-282. 

3089 MUSLIMS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS or Our Acs. Jamila Qarar. 
V.I., XXIII (1975), 199-203. 

3090 Nxzp ro FoLLOW tue Sonnan. Muhammad Zakariyyah. V.I., XXIII 
(1975), 247-250. 

3091 OvzgR-UnBANIZATION AND UNDER-URBANISM: THE CASE OF THE ARAB 
Wonzrp. Saad E. M. Ibrahim. 7.J.M.E.S., VI, 1 (1975), 29-45. 

3092 Tug RAMADAN Fasts. Musa Abdul. Nsgerian Journal of Islam, Ife, 
Nigeria, II, 2 (June 1972 - June 1974), 33-39. 

3093 Tue Rous or IMAMs In THE New Nigeria. F. H. El-Masri. Nigerian 
Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, I, 1 (1970), 21-24. 

3094 WOMEN IN EARLY 17TH Century OTTOMAN JUDIOLAL REcogps— Tun 
SHARIA COURT or ÅNATOLIAN Kayseri. Ronald C. Jennings. 
J.E.S.H.0., XVIII, 1 (1975), 53-114. 

3095 YourH AND IsLaM IN NierRrA. S. A. Dawodu. Nigerian Journal of 
Islam, Ife, Nigeria, I, 2 (1971), 29-32. 
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IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shva. Philosophy. Sciences. 


"*8096 ACTUALITÉ DU CONCEPT DE RELIGION OHEZ HUNAYN IBN ISHÀQ. 
F4 Paul Nwyia. Ar., XXI (1974), 313-317. 
3097 Ar-BiRÜNI AND His “KITĀB AL-JAMAHIR FI MA'RIFAT AL-JAWAHIR": 
ErmoaL REZLEOTIONS'AND MonaL PurLosorHy. H. H. Nadvi. I.S., 
XIII (1974), 253-268. 
3098 Tug CumgoNoLoav or IsHiq Isen Houwayn’s "Ta'Rig AL-ÁTIBBA 
F. W. Zimmermann. Ar., XXI (1974), 324-330. 
3099 Tux CowcEPT or REVELATION IN HINDUISM AND ISLAM. Harsh Narain. 
I.M.A., VI, 1 (1975), 32-64. 

38100 EVALUATION OF AL-BIRUNIS “KITAB AL-BAYDANAH FI AL-TIBB." 
> Kemal M. Habib. V.I., XXIII (1975), 238-241; 284-294. 

3101 HUNAYN IBN I8gAQ EST-IL LE TRADUCTEUR DES "ONEIROORITIOA" 
-i p’ARTEMIDORE D'ÉPHksE? Toufio Fehd. Ar., XXI (1974), 270-284. 
1 3102 HUNAYN IBN ISHĀQ et, LE SERMENT HIPPOORATIQUE. Gotthard Stroh- 
} 
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maier. Ar., XXI (1974), 318-323. 
| 8103 ISLAM AND SECULARISM (Part IT). Altaf Gauhar. V.I., XXIII (1975), 
"à 351-361. 
3104 ISLAM AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF ScrgNoE. 8. H. Z. Naqvi. Nigerian 
Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, II, 1 (July 1971 - Jan. 1972), 11-20. 
105 An IsLAMIO NATURALISTIC ÜONOEPTION OF ÁBIOGENESIS—THE VIEWS 
or Iss TurAxr. Sami 8. Hawi. I.C., XLIX (1975), 23-41. 
9106 A MANUSCRIPT OF HUNAYN's “Magar FI "LM AL-TIBB” IN LEEDS 
)  Unrversrry Correction. R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young. Ar., XXI 
" (1974), 264-269. 
_ 9107 Tae Manusorret TarmoR Pa8HA (290 ÀgLAq) AND THE Summa ALEX- 
ANDRINORUM. Douglas M. Dunlop. Ar., XXI (1974), 252-263. 
/ 9108 LES MÉDICAMENTS DE L'GIL CHEZ HUNAYN Inn IegaqQ. Georges C. 
Anawati Ar., XXI (19/4), 232-244. 
8109 Nazir IBN YUMN, MÉDEOIN, TRADUOTEUR ET THÉOLOGIEN MELOHITE 
pu Xe SIÈOLE. Joseph Nasrallah. Ar., X XI (1974), 303-312. 
7,9110 Tae Orres or THE Deuze Rewicion (Part I). David Bryer. D.I., 
A — LIH (1975), 47-84. 
, 9111 Le PETIT TRAITÉ DE HUNAYN IBN ISHÀQ SUB LA PROPHYLAXIE ET LA 
THERAPIE DES DENTS. Giuseppe Celentano. Ar., X XI (1974), 245-251. 
. $112 La "PHYSIOGNOMONIR TRADUITE PAR HUNAYN IsN IsHig. Mario 
Grignaschi. Ar., X XI (1974), 285-291. 
3113 Tux PRosLEMS or JusTIOE IN Man’s Rewation TO Gop. M. O. A. Ab- 
dul. Nigerian Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, I, 1 (1970), 41-48. 
' 8114 Tug Qapryantes: A Now-MusuLr« Minorrry iN PAKISTAN. Abdul 
Ghafoor Ahmad. The Muslim Herald, London, XV, 4 (1975), 5-39. 
: $115 Saan WALIYULLAH AND IQBAL, THE PHILOSOPHERS OF MODERN AGE. 
A. J. Haleppta. I.8., XIII (1974), 225-233. 
8116 Some METHODOLOGICAL Asprects OF THE EARLY Musim HisTorio- 
+ GBAPHY. Nisar Ahmed Faruqi. I.M.A., VI, 1 (1975), 88-98. 
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V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. 'Satnis. 


‘3117 Burr APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF ÁLIENATION. Waheed Akhtar. 
j ‘  I.M.A., VI, 1 (1975), 65-87. 
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VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Eco- 
nomics. 
Bee also noe. 8071, 3084, 3004. 


3118 THe BEYLICATE IN SEYENTEENTH-ÜENTURY Tunisia. Jamil M. Abun- 
Naar. I.J.M.E.S., VI, 1 (1975), 70-93. 

3119 Dr. NAJJÄR’S AL-MADKHAL ILA'L-NAZARIYYAT AL-IQTISADIYYA PTL- 
MANHAJ AL-ISLAMI: A Revinw ARTIOLE. Ziauddin Ahmad. I.S., XIII 
(1974), 269-280. 

3120 INDUSTRIAL GrowrH AND DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN Iran. Jane 
Perry Clark Carey and Andrew Q. Carey. M.E.J., XXIX (1975), 1-15. 

3121 Loca GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN: AN ANALYSIS IN RETROSPECT. 
Mumtaz Ahmad. V.I., XXIII (1975), 161-182. 

3122 Man AND Tue Brate. Khalid M. Ishaque. V.I., X XIII (1975), 375-395. 

3123 Moprrn Law AND ISLAM. Hamoodur Rehman. V.I., XXIII (1975), 
362-365. 

3124 Mopern Rerorms In Musum Famy Laws: A Generar BTUDY. 
S. Ali Raza Naqvi. I.S., XIII (1974), 235-252. 

3125 Toe Prick REVOLUTION or THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: A TURNING 
Pont in THE Economo History or THE NEAR East. Omer Lutfi 
Barkan. Trad. by Justin McCarthy. I.J.M.E.S., VI, 1 (1975), 3-28. 

3126 Riauts or LABOUR rw Istam. V.I., XXIII (1975), 366-374, 399-400. 

3127 Zum PaosLEM pes Bazars (Sdq, Çarşı). Eugen Wirth. D.I., LII 
(1975), 6-46. 


VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 
See also nos. 3072, 3086. 


3198 BEISPIELE TÜRKISOHER VOLESLIEDKUNST. Erhard Franz. D.I., LII 
(1975), 85-94. 

3129 A CarrrcAL APPRAISAL OF ÍSLAMIO EDUCATION WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENOE TO RELEVANT HAPPENINGS ON THE NIGERIAN SOENE. 
S. A. Jinioh. Nigerian Journal of Islam, Ife, Nigeria, IT, 1 (July 1971 - 
Jan. 1972), 31-50. 

3130 Harmonious Proportions OF THE Tas Manat. H.I.S. Kanwar. 
I.C., XLIX (1975), 1-21. 

3131 IsLAw1c CowcEPT or EDUCATION WITH PARTIOULAR REFERENCE TO 
MopzRN NiaERIA. A. Babs Fafunwa. Nigertan Journal of Islam, Ife, 
Nigeria, I, 1 (1970), 15-20. 

3132 Dos LÁPIDAS HISPANOMUSULMANAS: LA DEL CASTILLO DE TRUJILLO Y 
UNO GUARDADA EN EL MUSEO DE Évora. Antonio Fernández Puertas. 
M.E.A.H., XXII, 1 (1973), 146-102. 

3133 Norxs or raz Lire AND Work or SApiqi: A Port AND PAINTER OF 
Saravip Tms. Tourkhan Gandjei. D.I., LII (1975), 112-118. 

3134 “PARADISE Lost’: Aras Cottore IN Spar. T. B. Irving. V.I., 
XXIII (1975), 209-216. 

3135 A propéstro DE “Topo Ben QuzMAn.” Darió Cabanelas. M.E.A.H., 
XXII, 1 (1973), 163-171. 


BUSVMY OF FERIDDIGAES- 817 


VEHI. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (tn- 
cluding studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern history. 


r 
See also nos. 3070, 8074, 3080, 3108, 3115, 3116, 3118, 3125, 3134. 


3136 ALGUNAS DATOS SOBRE LA POSESIÓN DE BIENES RAICES MORISCOS EN 
EL LUGAR LE ÜgNES DE GRANADA (1572). Emilio de Santiago Simón. 
M.E.A.H., XXII, 1 (1973), 153-161. 

8187 Dim AUSBREITUNG DES, IsLAM IM KENYANISOHEN HINTERLAND. Helm- 
traut Sheikh-Dilthey. D.I., LII (1975), 95-108. 

3138 ISLAM AND THE ARAB WEST'S COMMITMENT TO AFRIcANISM. Dennis 
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